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report of BIKANER BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


PART 1. 

CHAPTER L 
Introductory. 

Appointment . — The Government of His-Highuess tlie Maharajah of Bikaner 
issued orders on the 9th November, 1929, {vide their -number 3136-3156) 
constituting a Banking Enquiry Committee to enquire into the Banking 
conditions in Bikaner State on the lines followed by the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees formed in British India. This order was issued by the 
Prime Minister in response to an invitation issued b}^ the Hon’ble the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana to His Highness’ Government under instruc- 
tions from the Government of India in reply to the Prime Minister’s own 
suggestion to have the Indian States included in the inquiry and represented on 
the Central Committee of Enquiry. 

Copy oj the order of appointment of the committee . — “It is desirable 
to have an enquiry into the banking conditions prevailing in the State so 
that the conclusions arrived at by the local committee may be communicated 
to the Government o£ India, Central Banking Enquiry Committee and an 
opportunity sought for joint deliberations with the Central Enquiry Committee. 

For that purpose the following gentlemen are invited to form themselves 
into a committee and conduct investigations into Banking conditions prevailing 
in Bikaner State. The Committee will be composed of official as well as 
non -official members : — 

1. Rai Bahadur Lala Jaigopal, Revenue Commissioner, Ganganagar 

(Chairman). 

2. Rai Bahadur Pandit Harihar Nath Mattoo, Revenue Commissioner, 

Sadar, Bikaner. 

'3. Rai Bahadur Lala Nihal Chand, Accountant-General, Bikaner, 

4. Rai Bahadur Seth Shivratan Mohta, Merchant. 

5. Seth Ramratandas Bagri, Bikaner. 

6. Mr. B. K. Bhargava, Store Superintendent (Secretary). 

The two Co-operative Inspectors, Messrs. Ratiram and Saini should be 
asked to prepare notes on the questionnaire, as a basis for discussion and 
examination of witnesses. 

The Chairman may be present only at im))ortant meetings of the com- 
mittee, so as to leave him time for his own legitimate work. Three members 
will be necessary to form a quorum for the committee. 

The committee may examine witnesses and local Seths ,and Bankers 
should be requested to help the Committee oE Enquiry. Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Harihar Nath Mattoo will preside in the absence o£ the Chairman. 

The draft questionnaire prepared by the Accountant-General should be 
tentatively adopted ; but ncAV questions relevant to the enquiry and immedi- 
ately connected with the scope thereof may be suggested by the Chairman for 
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iDclusion in tlie questionnaire. The Secretary should take up the work of 
circulating the questionnaire at once and work under the orders of the 
Chairman. 

A report of the enquiry will be expected by the end of February, 1930.” 

2 . This order was received by the Revenue Commissioner, Sadar (Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Harihar Nath Mattoo) and the work preliminary to the formation 
of the committee and drafting of the questionnaire, etc., was started by the 
Secretaiy on the 14th November, 1929. 

3 . The two Co-operative Inspectors Messrs. Ratiram and Saini were asked 
to send in their notes. The first meeting of the committee was held on the 5th 
December, 1929. in Avliich the preliminary note of the Secretary AA^as read and 
as the interests of the vai'ious communities of the State were not sufilcientlv 
represented by the personnel of the committee, the Chairman Avith the permission 
of the Prime Minister and a resolution of the committee co-opted the folloAving 
gentlemen as members of the committee and invitations AA'cre issued to them : — 

1. Thakur ]\Ioha.n Singh ji of Tiandesar, Public Works Secretary, Bikaner 

State, Bikaner. 

2. Seth Ramgopal i\[ohta, Bikaner. 

3. Sardar Bahadur Dr. Kartar Singh, Retired Assistant Surgeon and 

Chauclliri of 19 Z and T, Ganganagar. 

4. Chaudhri Harichand, Vakil High Court, Ganganagar. 

4. Rai Bahadur Pandit Harihar Hath Mattoo resigned his appointment as 
Revenue Commissioner, from the State and his successor, kir. jifathura Prasad, 
B.A., Avas appointed to fill in his A-acancy, vide Chief Secretary’s letter No. 3742- 
3760, dated the 31.st December, 1929. 

5 . Procedure find itinerary. — The Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee approved the final draft of the questionnaire Avhich Avas given to the 
Press in English and duly translated ill Hindi for publication on the 8th December, 
1929. The Government Press, Bikaner, printed the questionnaire Avhich aams 
issued by the office of the Secretary of the Committee to 457 persons both in 
Hindi and English in all the Nizamats and Teh.dls of the State. 

6 . The Prime ]\linister received another communication from the Hon’ble 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana regarding the conference of the 
Banking Enquiry Committees’ Chairmen and Secretaries from all the ProAunces 
and Indian States. The Chairman and Secretary of the Bikaner Banking Enquiry 
Committee Avere accordingly directed by the PrimeMinister to proceed to Calcutta 
to join the Banking Committees’ Conference and in re5]ionse the Chairman and 
the Secretaiy of the Bikaner Banking Enquiry Committee proceeded to Calcutta 
on the 30th December, 1929. The conference concluded its sittings on the 4th 
January, 1930, and the Chairman and Secretaiy returned to Ganganagar and 
Bikaner on the 8th January, 1930. 

Worlc done. — The committee received replies from 66 persons out of 
457 queMiqnnaires^ issued by the committee and the names of those gentlemen 
who subscribed their memoranda -are given in appendix “ A.” 
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8. The committee toured in the districts and visited Gangauagarj Suratgarh, 
Sardarshalir, Ratangarh, Sujangarh and Bhadra and examined . 207 Avitnesses 
orally' from all classes of people o£ those places. After return of the Chairman 
and Secretary of the committee from Calcutta, the committee considered the 
desirability of instituting intensive economic enquiry into certain villages of the 
vState, and accordinglj^ the various Nazims Avere addressed through the Revenue 
Minister, Bikaner State. The Vice-Chairman and the Secretary of the Committee 
visited village Dariba, 14 miles from the Tal Chhapar Raihvay Station, accompanied 
by the Nazim of Sujangarh. The enquiry Avas conducted on the spot to be able 
to receive first-hand information of the condition of the village Dariba and the 
village life in Bikaner State. The reports of Village Econoruic Enquiry Avere 
receiA’-ed' for the folloAving villages : — 

I Nizamat Sujangarh. 


' . 1 Nizamat Rajgarh. 


9. The committee also got an enquiry conducted into the agricultural and 
non-agricultuial indebtednes.s for the Tehsils of Suratgarh, Hanumangarh and 
Anupgarh also the Tehsil of Sujangarh for agricultural indebtedness only and 
non-agricultural for the villages of Dariba, Sujangarh and Chhapar. 

10. The committee held 12 meetings Avhich AA’ere attended by various 

members of the committee, and during the course of their examination of Avit* 
nesses, the committee elicited as much- information as Avas practicable from A’-arious 
Avitnesses Avho appeared before the committee Avhich Avill throAA^ light, of an 
important nature on the future re-organization of the credit machinery of the 
State. ' ' ' 

11. As the time alloAved Avas veiy limited for such aAvicle enquiry, more ex- 
tensive enquiry could not possibly be instituted in certain important matters AA'hicli 
otherAAUse Avould have been possible. The committee, hoAvever, on the Avhole, has 
done sufficient Avork in understanding the real need of the peasants, the money- 
lenders, the exporters and the consumers by examining Avitnesses from amongst 
all classes of the population of the Slate. 

12. Cost of mqxdrij. — The cost of enquiry into the banking conditions as 
instituted by this committee .amounts to Rs. 3,000 inclusive of the salaries of 
the clerks, peons and travelling allowance and printing hut- excluding the 
emoluments of the officers"' 'ayIio dreAV their salaries from -their substantive 

^ appointments. The Avhole expenditure. has been met from the State under His 
j Highness’ Government orders. 

13. Difficulties, — The committee had to encounter various difficulties, e y., 
the non-existence of statistics in many matters, the unAvillingness on the part of 
the indigenous bankers and money-lender Ho say anything about their capital, 


J. Dariba 

2. Monmsar 

3. Kunichani. 

4. Janana 

5. Ninan 

G. Karanpura 

7. PatAA'a 

8. Ramgarhia 

9. Sardargarhia 
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resources, loans, reserve and the like, the non-existence o£ materifd (or deter- 
mining the exact amount o£ their debt. We have, 'however, been able to arrive 
at a' hiirly accurate conclusion in all these matters and on the whole the diffi- 
culties have been overcome. 

\ 


CHAPTER II. 

Special economic featuees of the State. 

A. — Rural. 

13 . Geographical ijosjtioii and botmdarics. — Bikaner is lying in the ex- 
treme north of the Rajputana Agency between the parallels of and30'12° 

north latitude and 72T2° and 75'41° east longitude. It is bounded on the north 
and west by Bahawalpur State ; on the south-w’est by the Jaisalmere State; on the 
south by the Jodhpur State ; on the south-east by the Jaipur State; on the 
east by the Loharu State and Hissar (British territory, Punjab), and on the 
north-east by Ferozepore (British territory). 

15 . Area and nature of the soil. — The State is the second largest in 
Rajputana in point of area, which is 23,317 square miles. The State in its 
northern portion is fertile and the Canal area which is now irrigated by the 
Gang Canal is being gradually developed and the rest of the area produces in 
years of good rainfall both /7m?v'/’ and rui/ crops and only awaits irrigation to 
make it ju’osperous. The remaining portion is for the most part sandy and 
undulating, while the south-western tract lies within the Great Indian desert. 
A small range of rocky hills crops up only in the south-eastern region of the 
State. 

16 . Population. — The population of the State, according to the figures 
available from the Census Report of 1921, is 6,59,685 ; whilst that of the 
Bikaner City is 69,410. The mean density of population for the wdiole State is 
28 persons per square mile, which is undoubtedly small, affected as it frequently 
is by a large exodus, in years of famine and scarcity of people who migrate to 
the adjoining and more fertile tracts, many of whom return after the lapse of 
several years. With the advent of the Gang Canal and as a result of the 
scheme of colonization of the area to be irrigated, the population is increased at 
least by 50,000 men and at least 500 new villages have been formed. If the 
Bhakra I)am project also materialises, the State Avill fully be able to support a 
much denser population. 

17 . As regards the composition of the population, according to the Census 
Report of 1921 it is distributed as follows : — 


1, 

Hindus 

5,52,108 

5. 

Aryas 

... 784 

2. 

- Musalmans ... 

74,748 

6. 

Christians 

... 191 

3. 

Jains 

23,55 5 

7. 

Parsees 

... 11 

4. 

Sikhs ' ... 

■ 8,218 

8. 

Animists 

... 10 


18 . The Jats amongst the Hindus are numerically superior to all the 
other castes in the State ; they .are about 24 per cent, of the total population. 

19 . Streams and irrigation. — The Gang Canal is the most important work of 
irrigation in the State which has cost the State a sum of Rs. 3,15,00,000 as 
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capital expenditure. This is a branch of the Sutlej Valley Project -which w'ill 
irrigate a very large tract lying in the Ganganagar Division. 


20. The other irrigation works are : — 

(z) Kafli River . — This is not a perennial river, and w^ater flows when j ^ 
J - there is sufficient rain. When it is inundated there is sufficient / •> 

water to irrigate the adjoining fields. ' 

(^7) Western Jamna Canal . — This canal runs westward across the Hissar 
border as far as Bhadra. Practically only waste water comes 
down it and the supply for irrigation purposes is uncertain. This 
canal irrigates a very small area. 

(iii) Ghaggar Nali . — This is an inundated stream and the Nali water after 
the rains enters the Tibi Pargana of the State and irrigates also 
a few villages of Hanumangarh Tehsil. 

(fi;) Ghaggar Canal . — This is also not a perennial canal, and the State gets 
*Avater through the canals only when there are sufficient rains. 

(y) Irrigation Wells . — They are constructed by the State for the cultivators 
in various Tehsils of the State and use of the water is made by 
the cultivators whenever possible or desirable. 

(gii) Blinds . — There are two important bunds (a) Madh bund and (Ji) 
PiJap bund for irrigating the fields and Avhen there is sufficient 
rain, the bunds render good service to the cultivators. 

21. The Bhakra Dam is under contemplation and Avhen this is completed 
a part of Suratgarh Nizamat as well as the Tehsils of Nohar and Bhadra will be 
under command for irrigation. 

22. Puiinfall . — In the absence of artificial irrigation excepting the great 
Gang Canal, and with an almost imperceptible area capable of being benefited by 
natural floods, the rainfall is of course the natural factor of prime importance in 
the .agricultural economy of the State, It is difficult to give any exact statistics 
of the rainfall, but the average rainfall varies between 10" to 13" per year. 


23. Agricultural and pastoral population . — The agricultural and pastoral 
classes of the _ State comprise according to the last Census Report 4,91,694 
people in the State out of a total population of 6,59,625 people. The remain- 
ing number of people live in towns and cities and carry on urban trades and 
occupations. 


25 . 


Principal crops . — The principal crops in the barani area are : — 


1. Jawar. 

2. Bajra, 

3. Chaula. 


4. Gwar. ‘ 

5. Moth. 

6. Moong. 

7. Til. 


and the rahi crops are t 


1. Wheat. 

2. Barley. 


3. Gram. 

4. Gochani. 
5. Baiihar. 


25. 'In the irrigated area the j^rincipal additions are : — 

1. Cotton. 

2. Sugarcane. 

3. Maize. 

26. In addition to these a high knowledge ot intensive cultivation is shown 
by the large production o£ watermelon {maiira) which. is though commercially 
not much valuable for export is considered as one of the chief products ol the 
remon. The watermelon is most valuable for beino; cut into slices and dried 
in the sun, it is stored up for future use when vegetable is scarce or m times of 
famine, on Avhich they always count. Besides these katclxri is another important 
vegetable produce. 

27. Methods of agrkuliure. — ^s would be expected due to natural circum- 
stances, he agricultural method s.erdployed in the Slate are of the simplest description- 
in the harnni area. For the kharif crop only one ploughing is done and the seed is 
sown at the same time with the seed drill attached to the rear of the plough. In 
the light and more sniicly soils the labour of ploughing is very small. 'In the more 
loam}^ soil the area sown is usually less, but more time is generally available for the 
tillage of the heavier soil as moisture Avould be better retained in it. ]\Iore trouble 
is generally taken with the cultivation of the rnhi cro])s in the more loamy soil. 
The land receives ttvo pi’eliminary ploughii^gs in directions transverse to each 
other, and after each ploughing is harroAved and levelled Avith a flat board, the 
seed is soAvn Avith the drill at the third ploughing. The comd area is scientifically 
tilled and soAvn and the Agriculture Officer guides the oijcrations in many 
directions. 

28. Cattle. — From the latest aA’ailable figures the number of cattle in the 


State may be stated to be as folloAvs : — 

1. Bulls including branded sands and godhas ... 18,502 

2. Bullocks ... ... ... 1,00^057 

3. CoAA^s ... ... ... ... 3,8‘1,273 

4. Young ones both male and female ... ... 2,84!562 

5. Sheep ... ... ... 10,00,641 

6. Buffaloes male ... ‘ ... ... 8,635 

7. Buffaloes female ... ... ... ’62,253 

8. Young ones both male and female ... ... 47.205 

.9. Goats ... ... ... ... 3,46'52S 

10. Horses ... . . ... ... 1,760 

11. Mares ... ... ... ... 2,053 

12. Donkeys ... ... ... • ... . 8,344 

13. Camels „ ... 1,35,994 


29. With^ this large flock of cattle, the pastoral industry of the State is 

A’ery important in consequence. Cattle arc kept in most parts for supply^ of milk 
and to be used as beasts of burden,' Avherever possible. Religious scruples 
prevent the people killing them for food. The presence of salt in the soil, pre- 
served owing to scarcity of rainfall in this State is said to be faA’'ourahle for cattle. 
Hides and skins form a valuable export. • , 

30. The importance of cattle is clue in a great measure to the large number 
of excellent fodder grasses for Avhich the Bikaner prairies are famous and Avhich 


in years o£ good rain or fair rainfall make it one of the best grazing grounds in 
India. The principal grasses arranged in order in which they are adapted for 
grazing are somewhat as 'follows ; — ■ 

(/) Dhaman 
(?i) Sevan. 

{Hi) Bhurat. 

(iv) Ghantil or Chimbar, and Bhibaria 
(r) KheOj Kar and Barn. 

(vi) Bur, Murat, Duchab, Lampri. 

I 

31 . Income is derived from cattle in various ways of which the principal 
are the, sale of the ghee and young stock of cows and buffaloes, the sale of sheep’s 
wool, plying for hire the camels and sale of their wool and young. As far as 
any rough estimate is possible the average profits from a cow may be put at from 
Bs. 15 to Es. 25 per annum and from a buffalo at from Bs. SO to Bs. 100. 
Bikaner is famous for its. wool, and tbe profits from its sale are considerable. 
From enquiries made, the yield of avooI per sheep may be estimated to be 5 lbs 
per year. The average price of wmol is Bs. 40 per maund in the’towns and 
Bs, 30 in the villages and the average income may be estimated to be Bs. 2 in 
the towns and Ks. 1-8-0 in the villages per sheep per year. 

32 . It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the average profits 
derived from camels. The'camel is used in a variety of ways, and the agriculturist 
looks on it as a member of 'his family more than as a dumb animal. The camel is 
used as a domestic beast of burden to ca.iTy water, grain, etc., and as a pack animal 
to carry goods for hire ; he is barnes.secl to the plough and is far more useful than 
a bullock would be in the light sandy soil ; it is used as a riding animal and its 
owner makes fair profits from the sale of camel’s young and its avooI. It is 
generally regarded as a source of larger and moie certain income than the cow 
or sheep. 

33 . Land lenures. — There are four kinds of lands in the Bikaner State : — 

(/) Khatedari lands — These lands are held by cultivators under perpetual 
tenancy without any right of sale, mortgage or transfer. 

(n) Patta and Blwgta lands. — These are the lands given to Pattedars and 
Bhogtas in Jagir by the State, 

, {Hi) Private ownershij) lands. — The.«;e are the lands in Tibi Pargana and 
Canal colony Avitli occupancy and proprietary riglits and are 
both heritable as Avell as alienablil. 

(A) Land for temjjorary.cnIHvailon. — These lands are given for temporal’ v 
culiivation to persons desiring it on a certain fixed land revenue 
determined according to the quality of the land for a certain period 
generally for four years. 

35. Nature and sizes of holdings. — From the enquiries made it has been 
ascertained that the sizes of holdings under the Khatedari rights are between 
fi4 to 1 20 highas, while under the occupancy and proprietary rights the average 
holding has been estimated to be 7 5 highas. 
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35 . Land and Unxire values. — Tlie land in tlie Nizarnats of Snjangarli, 
Bikaner and Rajorarh and part of Suratgarli is State land and therefore no 
question as to the value of laud arises. The land in the Tibi Pargana and the 
Canal colony is saleable, ti’ansferable and can be mortgaged. The value of land 
in the Tibi Pargana is Rs. 30 per biglia, while in the canal Colony it is from 
Rs. 150 to 200 per diyJia (fth of an acre). 

36 . The tenure values (i.e., land revenue to the State) range from 0-2-6 
to 0-5-0 per biglia of land in barani districts while in the Canal colony it is 
0-7-0 per bigha. 

B . — Urban. 

37 . In the Census Report of 1 921 the following places have been classed 
as towns to which Ganganagar and Hanumangarli will be added this time : — 


1. Bikaner 

• • • 

• » • 

PopuliiUon. 

69,410 

2. Churn 

• • • 

• • • 

16,932 

3. Sardarshahr 

• • • 

• * • 

14,348 

4. Ratangarli 

« « • 

• • « 

13,468 

5. Sujangarli 

• • • 

• « • 

12,520 

6- Rajaldesar 

• • • 

• » • 

6,573 

7. Sri Dungorgarh 

• « • 

• • » 

6,382 

8. Reni 

• • • 

• • • 

5,785 

9. Rajgarh 

• * » 

• t » 

5,621 

10. Bidasar 


« • • 

,5,165 

11. Nohar 

f « • 

• • • 

5,137 

12. Suratgarli 

« « • 

««% 

3,592 

13. Bhadra 

• • • 

»•§ 

3,058 


PniNcirAL Industries. 

38. (z) State owned industries. — Tljere are no joint stock enterprises in 

Bikaner State and nearly all the industries in the St?ate are either owned by the 
State or are run by private individuals either individually or in partnership. 
The chief industi’ies are ; — 

1. Palana coal.— It was discovered in 1896 while sinldng a well at 
Palana about 14 miles south of the Capital. Operations were 
started in 1898, and the colliery was connected with the Railway 
in 1899 by a siding 10 miles long. The seam is 20 feet in thick- 
ness, 250 feet below the surface and 50 feet above water level. 
More than two million tons of coal are said to exist and only in 
one direction has the seam shown signs of disappearing. The cool 
is lignite of inferior quality, but when mixed with Bengal coal is 
found satisfactory for boiler use. It is largely used by the State 
Departments, brick and lime kilns. The Railway Board have 
reduced the Railway freight on certain lines, e.g., Bikaner State 
Railway, Jodhpur Railway, Bombay Baroda and Central India 
.Railway and North Western Railway. The State at the instance of 
Minister-in-charge of Commerce and Industries has also reduced the 
coal rates for wholesale consumers of coal and it is expected that 
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this industry will very soon flourish and will become a valuable 
source o£ cheap supply of coal for adjoining States and British 
districts. Experiments are in progress for ccal distillation, so as 
to reduce its volatile ingredients and make it suitable for binding 
into briquettes. The by-products would also have an economic value, 

2. Fuller's earth (l\Iultani Mitti). — This is found in large quantity at 

Palana and Madh. The mines are leased out to contractors on 
yearly contract basis. 

3. Gypsum (sweet lime). — There are valuable deposits of gypsum at 

Jamsar and licensed contractors are allowed to work on royalty 
basis on the fields. 

- 4. Sand stone. — There are valuable stone quarries at Dalmera and worked 
by contractors to whom they have been leased out. 

1. (//) Private Industries. — Glass and jJotiery icorhs. — The factory has 

just commenced work, and the o])ening ceremony was recently 
performed b}’^ Sir Manubhai N. klehta, Kt., C.S.L, M.A., LL.B., 
Prime klinister, Bikaner State. 

2. Carpet faetof-i/.. — A carpet factory has been projected in Bikaner on a 

large scale. 

3. Wool pressing factory. — This is under construction and is about to 

start w'ork. This will prevent un1}ailed wool going out to Fazilka 
and Beawar and re-exported from there. 

4. Cotton, ginning factory . — There is a cotton ginning and bailing factory 

at Sri Ganganagar and three others are being started this year. 

' . 39i There are other minor industries in the State which are doing good 
wmrk and a description of Avhich has been given in the chapter of industries. 



CHAPTER III. 


General description of existing credit agencies. 


40. 


In the Bikaner State the existing credit agencies are ; — 

(/) Indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

(«) Co-operative societies. 

{iii) Bikaner Government. loans advanced by the State). 



\ 


''^41. There are about 4,500 indigenous bankeis and money-lenders -working 
as credit agencies in the whole length and breadtli of the Bikaner State. They 
play a very important part in tlie rural and urban economy of the State. Kex*t 
to them come the co-openitive societies wherever they have been started. 
The Government of Bikaner advances talari wlienever applied for by any culti- 
vator in any Tehsil or Nizamat of the State. 


42. The agriculturists borrow money from jnoney-Ienders, co-operative 
societies and the Government by wwy of tcikavi loans. 4 he indigenous bankers 
and money-lenders lend to farmers either upon their personal surety or upon the 
security of crops or a personal guarantee or upon definite collatoral securities. 
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It is in the absence ol any other competent credit machinery, a system particu- 
larly ivell-adnpted to the tastes and general disposition ol: the farmer ; it is 
secret simple and elastic. 

"-^3. The=:c indigenous bankers and money-lenders as has been explained 
in another chapter do combine business of commission agency, corn and cattle 
merchant^. These people, who have large connections in cattle, corn, hay and 
sheep market"', someumes allow cultivators to buy live-stock, coi'n, seed and hay 
on credit on conditions that the money-lender takes c\iltivator’s produce when the 
crops are ripe ; in addition, the farmer is charged interest on his account. This 
often results in the farmer having to buy in the dearest market and sell in the 
cheapest; he cannot choose his own time and must accept the creditor’s price for his 
produce. The actual financial basis of such arrangement varies according to the 
standing and chai'actor of the debtor and there is seldom any fixed basis of 
terms. 

^ The money-lenders often make advances on standing crops of every 
kind. Sometimes the cultivator agrees only upon a price for the cultivation, a 
sum including his profit ; the mone 3 '-lender finds the seeds and other necessaries 
of the field. The cultivator is then guaranteed a certain small profit. In lending 
money in this manner these people are naturally inore concerned with their own 
business than with assisting the cultivator, but it cannot be denied that a veyy 
material measure of assistance is given by these money-lenders, nor is it true that 
it always leads to victimisation of the farmer. The terms of 'interest are seldom 
reasonable. The cases of victimisation do frecpiently occur, it is also often the 
case that the other conditions attaching to such loans are also unduly burdensome 
and heavily onerous, 

55. The co-operative credit societies in this State do not grant long term 
loans. Fifty per cent of the loans granted are recoverable in (gists) instalments 
terminating wi(h the period over Avhich repayment is spread. The loans granted 
by the co-operative credit societies are generally for the following purposes ; — 

1. Payment of land revenue. 

2, Purchase of seeds. 

o. Purchase of plough animals, 

4 Purchase of milch cattle. 

5. For expenses of marriages. 

6. Trade. 

7. Repayment of old debts. 

8. Miscellaneous expenditure. 

46. Situated as they are the co-operative societies are incapable of meeting 
all the demands of their members and thev have to ao to the monev-lendei s. The 
societies arc yet in their infancy and have not got enough of working capital. 
The societies mostly depend for their resources on financing agencies like the 
co-operative union, the Government and the depositors. 

47. The co-operative clepartment.has a sum of Rs. 1,11,184 received on 
deposits and a sum of Rs. 1,12,500 as loans from the Bikaner Government. 
The rates of interest paid bv the department are as follows ; — 

1. Six percent interest per annum for deposits for 6 months to one year. 

2. Seven per cent for sums exceeding Rs. 3,000 or for a period of three 

years. 
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3. Seven and a lialC per cent for suras of Rs. 3,000 or more if they are 
for a period of five ^'ears. 

58. The interest is paid six monthh* on all deposits received from the 
< depositors or on the cpiasi-trust departmental or quasi-trust funds, 

59. The rates of interest charged by the union from the co-operative societies 
is 91- per cent and by the societies fi-om their members it is 12^ per cent per annum. 
The union does not insist on any security for the loans granted to the societies, 
as the societies have been started with unlimited liability, while the societies 
lake from their members two personal sureties. It has been stated that the 
loans issued by the societies to the members are fresh and without any embez- 
zlement. Every member is supplied with a pass book by the society in which 
-all his transactions of advances and repayments with the societ}' are entered. 
For these reasons the member is completely satisfied with the dealings of the 
society. On the other hand, it has been stated that the de]3ts of IMahajans are 
mostl}!' ancestral. ]\[ahajans are not in the habit of giving any receipts for the 
repayments by agriculturists, which should now be introduced. It is, therefore, 
evident that the co-o])erativc societies wherever they have been started have 
been relieving the agriculturists from the burden of undesirable debts. 

50. The Bikaner Go^•ernment advances loans as iakavl whenever there is 
an application for loan from any agriculturist for seed or purchase of cattle. 
A regular sum is provided from year to year for the purpose in the State 
Revenue Budget, 



PART IL 


CH/VPTER lY. 

Credit foe agriculture, jjiuor ijjddstrtes afd internal trade. 

A. — Causes, nature, and disirihiition of debts, 

51. The memtdbiUUf of agricidtural debt. — There are various causes why 
agricultural debt, situated as the industry is, cannot be avoided. The agricul- 
turist’s farm is an enterprise which is not financed or managed on the joint 
stock plan. Theoretically speaking, it is a family industry. It depends mainly 
on the resources and administration of one man. The Bikaner agricultural 
community taken as a whole is most baclnvard in point of education, and there- 
fore their operations are carried on only with hereditary instinct ; consequently 
they have no inventions, no initiative and no resources other than the land-lord, 
the Mahajan and to some extent the co-operative societies. Credit and the 
machinery of borrowing and lending now form an integral part of the industrial 
life of all civilised countries ] but in almost eveiy agricultural country credit for 
agriculture has come to be treated as a special problem requiring in many cases 
special organisation and generally special legislation. Superficial^, many of 
the conditions which surround agricultural enterprise strike the most casual 
observer as placing it in sharp contrast Avith other business — its extended 
character, its comparative remoteness from the toAvns, and the primitive nature 
of its process. 

52. We have no space to mention at length the financing process of other 
industries but it is easy to perceive in the evolution of industry a sharp distinc- 
tion between the economic structure of modern agriculture and that of most 
other forms of_ productive industry. The forces leading to centralisation have 
left agriculture practically untouched. As a producer, seller and financier the 
cultivator has remained mainl}^ dependent on his OAvn resources or borrowed 
capital. To agriculture the savings of the general community have remained 
relatively inaccessible. 

^ 53. We may state, therefore, that the- special problem of agricultural credit 
has its roots in the difference in structure between farming and joint stock industry. 
It is not open to the cultivators to “capitalise the future” or to borrow on 
“ estimated earning power ” in the manner in Avhich it is open to corporate 
industry ; there is no commercial measure of these things in agriculture accept- 
able to the ordinary investor. Where, therefore, manufacture raised its capital b \| 
subscription, the cultiAmtor must raise much by his credit. The cultivator 
except in the Tibi Pargana and Ganganagar colony haAm no proprietary righh 
and, therefore, the money raised is either on blank credit or on the mortgage of 
moveable property, c,g., cattle, sheep, crop and ornaments. Every type of 
bank except the co-operative societies has refused to advance money to the 
cultivators and the aA^erage cultivator has to approach his ancesifal mone^^-lender ; 
over and above this, the tenant farmer system has behind it a long tradition in 
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the partnership betweea the land-oAvuer, State and the tenant, and in times of 
good years it is a system which on the wliole has worked satis£actoril 5 ^ The 
[josition, prestige and income of landed families have depended mainly on the 
wealth yielded by the land they OATiied, and land-owners have consequently 
been ready to lay out money in equipment and upkeep of their farms. But in 
times of depression due to famine, failure of crops and locust pest or any other 
cause, land-owners have either by choice or necessity, sought more remunerative 
fields for investment, and thus the farm lands have been less attended during - 
famine years and the only resort of the agricultural industry that has remained 
open is the money-lender — the village Mahajan, to whom the cultivator has always 
repaired for his necessaries of life, seed, manuie, plough and cattle and as there 
has been no competitor of the village money-lender, the rate of interest has been 
invariably very high — rather exhorbitant — an interest which is much higher 
than the return from the field for the investment made, 

53. The Bikaner agriculturist is even to-day as primitive as he Avas tAA'o 
centuries ago with regard to the social customs that he is following, and here- 
ditary clientele of priests and this makes a drain on his resources. In addition 
to this there is the uncertainty of rain, occasional repetition of famines and all 
these contribute towards the inevitability of agricultural debt. We may, hoAvever, 
state that Avith the advent of the Gang Canal and the settlement of different 
class of people, it is hoped that a part of the Slate will be saved from these 
climatic vicisitudes. 

55. Principal causes of agricultural debt . — This is a very important 
question and needed more attention than Ave could give because of the short 
time at our disposal. We have made an economic enquiry into many villages 
and have been able to ascertain that the causes of agricultural debts are ; — 

(a) Repayment of ancestral debts, 

(f) i^Iarriage, ausar (death ceremony) and other social occasions, 

(c) Famine and other kinds of distress which lead to the failure of crops, 
{d) Seed, j)lough and manure, 

(f) Litigation, 

(/) Purchase of cattle, and 

(</) GroAvth of the debt AAitli compound interest, interest not having been 
paid. 

_ 56. (a) In our enquiry we have found that the agriculturist has ancestral 

dealings AA’ith the money-lender of his village and a large part of his debt is 
inherited. On the death of an individual it is not the custom for his assets to 
be realised and to meet the debts in such proportion as may prove practicable, the 
remainder being thereby rendered irrecoverable, but such property as he may die 
possessed ^ of passes to his heirs who also shoulder his debts. As a result, 
accumulation of compound interest saa’cUs the total burden. The ignorant men 
do not knoAv that the court is empoAvered to give them relief in cases where no 
property has been inherited but almost in all cases they haAm executed fresh 
bonds to the money-lender. The cultivator for fear of the break of relations and 
out of traditional instinct as also ignorance does not ordinarily go to the Law 
Courts unless forced to do so by the money-lender and has to pay the money 
AAdieu he is in a position to do so, 
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(b) Hindu customs and scruples which are deep rooted in their veins and 
the social status and customs, as also the fear of the iiancha of the community, 
the insi^'tence to perform a ]3articu]ar social function in a particular Avay, and 
with particular pomp and glory, force the man to raise the loan either to provide 
a dowry for his daughter, a caste dinner and the like, or for the death dinnei 
{ausar) and funeral expenses of the departed or for similar other social functions 
This is ail an unproductive loan and the whole amount thus raised is generall; 
spent within a week or so, Avith the result that the cultivator becomes a dehtoi 
for an unproductive loan Avhich he may not be able to re[>ay, and these loans are 
reported to be carried forward from 3 'ear to year and handed over from father 
to son. 

(c) The cultivators have been forced to raise loans Avhen there has been nc 
rain or the crop has been spoiled because of cei'tain other reasons, and in thai 
case Avhen they have nothing to sustain themselves, the only alternative is Ic 
resort to borrowing. This also becomes an uniproductive loan in so far thatthev 
do not resort to manual labour during famines keejring in vicAV their social 
status and thus they AA'aste their time and energy. 

(d) The loan for seed and manure is taken at the harvest time both in cash 
and kind from the money-lenders Avhich is generally repaid Avhen the crops arc 
ready. The loan becomes burdensome Avhen crops fail for one reason or the 
other. 

(e) The cultivator having regard to his position and fear of the money- 
lenders does not come into the Law Courts, but Avhen he is sued by his creditoi 
he has to raise a loan to defend himself. Such loans are generally raised a1 
exhorbitant rates of interest. 

(/) Loans are frequently taken for the purchase of cattle and'this class of 
loan is equally as large as for purchase of seed and manure. 

(y) The Sahukar carries foinvard the unpaid balance of the cultivator’s 
account every year and opens a new account in a fresh ledger, and as the 
cultivator ib generally unable to repay the Avhole amount in aii}^ one year 01 
season, the amount is increased by interest additions, and during failure of crops 
for more than one year, the amount mechanically swells to a very great amount 

57. The term of loans taken is generally for one year or till the crop has 

been reaped, but the repayment of the loan depends on succebsful croj? O] 
othei'Avise. If the crop fails or there is a famine, the loan is not repaid and is 
usually carried forward to the next year by the money-lender together will 
interest added thereto. The medium of loan is both cash or kind. The pro 
portion of such loans may be from 2 to 1. ; 

58. The volume of agricultural indebtedness as has been arrived at by Us 
after a close economic enquiry into nine vdllages and an indebtedness enquiry in the 
Tehsils-of Hanumangarh, Anupgarh, Suratgarh and Sujangarh comes to aboui 
Rs. 174 per head. While the non -agricultural indebtedness comes to aboui 
11 s. 290 per head. It is certainly a difficult thing to arrive at any exact figure, 
but this amount may be saf el}ya’elied. upon vAuth possibly slight variations. 

59. Different skes of hol'dings . — 'From the economic enquiry conducted intc 
nine ’villages in v^arious Hizamats of the State, and from the figures available. 
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we estimate that the average size of holdings is between 6d biahas to over 100 
bighas, while in the Ganganagar colony it is reduced to 75 bighas. 

B. — Nature and Dislribiiiion of Credit, 

60. Sources of loan . — There are different classes of money-lenders working 
in the State here. Some deal purely in cash, while some ad^'ance loans in kind 
as well. There are well-to-do land-holding classes, c.c/., the Kajputs, Jats and 
the Sikhs who do money-lending in their villages. There is again one more 
class of money-lenders. These are the ‘ wandering money-lenders ’ generall}" 
called (Baiijaras). ' They have their own .special methods of working. 

The professional money-lenders who deal in cash only, are very few and 
grant loans in cash at the loAvest rate of interest of ISf per cent, per annum 
and rising to anything npto 75 per cent, per annum. The loans arc advanced 
either through a tamasid ; Ticket balii ; mortgage or paAvn of moveable articles 
or cash credit on the promise of rejjayment Avhen the next harvest is ready. 

61. The second class of creditors arc the professional money-lenders as Avell 
as the AAmll-to-do laiid-OAvncrs avIio gave loans both in cash and kind. The rate of 
interest charged by this class'of creditors varies in different cases, and they may 
be enumerated briefly as beloAv : — 

1. Grain loan. — Grain in certain quantity at certain market rate current 

during those day.s is given debiting the cost in the cultivator’s 
Mata and interest at an ag'reed rate is charged from him, 

2. Grain loan, — In other case, grain is given and the borrower is required 

to return one and one-quarter of the original quantity purchased. 

3. Grain loan. — The third f^ystem i.s to give grain, charge interest upon 

it after turning it into ca.di at the current market rate and is 
recovered at the harve.st timeAvith interest added thereto in kind at 
the market rate preA’ailing during the croj) days. 

4. Grain loan. — The fourth kind of loan given is in kind on the under- 

standing that AA'hen the cro])s are ready, the creditor and the 
cultivator Avill share the produce in certain jn-oportion. This is 
called batai system of granting loans. 

5. Loans in kind. — There are certain money-lenders Avho are called* 

Avandering money-lenders [Banjarns). . They vi.fft the villages 
from the adjoining toAvns at frequent inteivals ladeji Avith salt, 
chillies, tobacco, and the like goods, and sell the Avares to the culti- 
vators on credit. They turn this debit into loan immediately they 
part AAUth their Avares to the cultivators. They turn the tiansac- 
tion into cash loan in their accounts books (bahis) and generally 
charge interest at 18f per cent ])cr annum. "When the crops are 
ready, they ag.aiii appear before the cultivators Avith their accounts 
and realise their dues either in cash .or take aAvay gi-ain at the 
market rate prevailing during the harvest days. The same is true 
of w’andering merchants of cloth and other necessaries of life 
{jpheriw alas'). 

6. Cattle loan. — There are certain class of merchants Avho lend money -for 

the purchase of sheejD and sometimes cattle on the understanding 
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o£ giving aAvay the male issue to the creditor and keep the female 
issue to himself. The rate of interest on sncli loans is usually 
higher, but is not grudged by the cultivators because of the small 
expenditure tbej^ have to incur and the good pasture land that they 
have got all over the State for grazing sheep and cattle Hocks. 

7. Cash loans. — They are availed of for the usual purposes where other 
loans are either not tahen or not available. 

62. Cash loans are granted by the co-operative societies and Government 
as takavi while other classes of loans including a very large portion of cash 
loans is taken from the indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

63. The period of loans advanced is generally on the promise of repay- 
ment when the grain froju the fields is taken out or when the crops arc ready. 
But the repayment largely depends upon tlie condition of the crop.s and the 
value and purpose of the loans taken. Productive loans are gcmcrally j-epaid 
when the cro]") is reaped in good condition while loans taken for unproductive 
purposes run for a long time and when there are cither successive failures of crops 
or when the amount swells to biy figures the loan in those cases runs for long 
periods and in certain cases is handed over from father to son. 

6$. There are no contracts for long term loan.<, but in case of failure of 
crops or inability to repay for certain other causes the loan automatically becomes 
a long term loan. 'J he loan is u.^ually granted cither fora crop season or one 
year, but are allowed to run for six years, allowed by the statute of limitation 
in the State. 

65. We made searching enquiries, but are not in a position for want of 
information forthcoming to state the exact amount of debt belonging to any 
class of money-lenders. It may, however, be slated with a reasonable amount of 
accuracy that the professional money-lenders are creditors to the extent of 77 per 
cent,, rich Zamindars 20 ])er cent., Bikaner Government for kdavi loans per 
cent., Co-o}jerative societies 1 per cent, and wandering money-lenders 1 per cent. 

66. The Government of Bikaner grants loans ns fakarl only for seed, 
cattle and ploughs. The rate of interest charged hy llie Government is 6 per 
cent, per annum. The co-operative societies though rcsti-icting their operalion.s 
largely to seed, cattle and manure, etc., do sometimes grant loans for un))roduc- 
tive purposes to the cultivators. They charge intcre.st at the rate of 3 2-} per 
cent, per annum. The wasteful loans are granted as a matter of ncces.sit ' in order 
to save the cultivators from again going to the money-lenders. 

67. There arc no relations between tlio Government and the village money- 
lenders, but the relations of the co-operative .societies and the money-lenders are 
of the Avor.st kind. The one aim of the money-londor.s has Ijecn to wreck the 
vorking of the co-operative societies and it has reliably been given to understand 
that a regular ])ropaganda is going on since tlie inception of tlie co-operative 
movement in the State. 

C. — Belniion of creditor and debtor. 

68. The co-relation lietween the village money-lender and the cultivator on 
the one hand and the aratia and the cultivator on the other liand is so powerful 
that any disorganisation of the present machinery will expose the money-lender, 



aratia and tlie cnltivatoi’ all to untold difficulties. The village money-lender has 
been styled by some writers as a parasite upon industrj^ while b}" others he has 
been designated as a village capitalist. He is both a capitalist and a usurer in 
varying degrees, but his function is so important looking to the present situation 
of the credit machinery that he cannot be dispensed with immediately or so 
easily without causing a Avide-spread uneasiness amongst the agricultural com- 
munity of the State as a whole.' The relation between the creditors and debtors of 
this class of people is verj^ close, i.e., one cannot do Avithout the other, and we 
Avish to urge for due recognition that the money-lender advances to the cultwator 
Avhen others would not like to do so, e.g.^ money-lenders advance to the villagers 
for the support of themselves and their families during the lean months before 
harvest, Avhich is not capital but it is usual to include cultivator’s food as capital on 
the ground that it enables the cultivator to play his part in the production of 
farm produce. 

• X 

69. It is obvious that the loans Avhich the peasant contracts to celebrate his 
son’s marriage or to conduct a law suit are not productive capital but the money- 
lender and the cultivator are so inter-related that he Avould unhesitatingly advance 
him money for these purposes, Avhen no other institution nor even the GoA’-ern- 
ment Avould be Avilling to advance on such occasions. It appears to be thought, 
because the money-lender takes a high rate of interest and turns the miseries of 
his poor neighbours to his oavu advantage, that he must be an exceptionally 
rapacious person • and the chronic indebtedness of the cultiA^ator is held to indicate 
an abnormally morbid condition of the rural life of a country. This is not the 
case ; Ave have to take into consideration the risk that he undertakes, the losses 
that he has to bear, the difficulty that he experiences in the realisation of money 
and the like, all these should count to justify his high rate of interest. It may 
be stated that the rapacity of the money-lender and the indebtedness of the 
peasantiy class of Bikaner are neither exceptional nor abnormal. They are 
characteristic of agricultural life everywhere. There are cases of this type AAdiicli 
should be the object of all public men and Government to remove and they are 
amenable to remedial treatment ; but Ave shall be better able to understand the 
case of the Bikaner cultivator if Ave recognise that his condition is not by any 
means abnormal — that, on the contrary, the small farmer all over the Avorld is 
constantly in debt. The indebtedness of cultiAmtors in other provinces of India 
is much higher than that in the Bikaner .State. 

70. There, are adA^antnges and disaclAnintages in the present system of 
agricultural credit, but on tlie Avhole the relations of creditors and debtors are 
inseparable unless other equally elastic and effective machiner}’ is set up. Amongst 
other things the reasons may be briefly stated to be as folio avs': — 

(/) Hereditary s 5 'stem of clientele, Avhich makes the cultivator habituated 
to go to the money-lender, and the money-lender habituated to receive 
them. The preparedness of the money-lender to adA^'ance money for 
productive and unproductive purposes though at heavy rates of 
interest leave a lasting influence upon the mind of the cultivators 
and they do not even resort to /rtvarf loans, but prefer to goto 
the money-lender ; 

(li) Laxity in repayment of debts ; 
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{iii) Acceptance o£ any type of security and advancing even -witliont 
security ; 

(iv) Readiness to advance in and out of season ; 

(v) Absence of formalities. 

71. The above conditions are sufficient to keep the influence of the money- V 
lender intact upon the cultivators and their debts, 

72. The rates of interest of the creditors vary with tlic stability of the 
party and the security offered by the debtor. Tlie debtor can secure a loan at a 
cheaper rate of interest if he can offer a better class of sccurit}' than the one •who 
has inferior class of security or none at all. A commercial bank is prepared to 
advance money at a cheaper rate of interest on the secni’ity of Government ])aper 
than the mortgage of landed property, other joint stock securities or even gold. 

In the same •way, a money-lender will advance money at an easier rate of interest 
if the cultivator offers a g'ood camel, a good pair of bullocks or the like. 

73. The rate of interest also depends upon the general condition of the 
money maTket and the demand and supply of money and the short term loans 
available from other sources ; on the general condition of tbs harvest and 
monsoon ; the nature of the requirements and the stability of the party. The 
rates of interest depend also on the punctual repayment of loans. The pimctunl 
repayment of loans depends upon the rca})ing of good harvests which make it 
possible for an average cultivator to repay the loans either in full or a major 
portion of it if they are not entirely taken for wasteful and unproductive pur- 
poses. The productive loans can be paid within a year if the path of repayment i's 
not impeded by Providence. Thus the rate of interest largely depends iqion the 
repayment of loan which again depend upon the condition of the next crop. 

75. The method of repayment is yet another item which affects the rate of 
interest. If the loan is repaid in cash, the money-lender becomes anxious fo 
invest his capital immediately, as idle money means loss of interest to him. 
Similarl^q if he recovers cattle and sheep instead of cash money, every day’s halt 
and detention of the flock at his residence means feeding charges to him, and in order 
to avoid that, he would naturally be anxious to give away the cattle and sheep to 
some other cultivator or sell them as quickly a.s possible. But if the loan is 
repaid in grain, he would naturally be content for the reason that the grain is 
always dearer at other times of the year than in the harvest season and -would 
not hesitate to store the grain so collected in rejiayment of the loan, and would 
watch for a time when he is in a ]30sition to re-sell the grain by way of loan to 
the same people or other cultivators. 

75. The conditions attached to the unpaid loans are .sometimes harsh and 
embarrassing. The money-lender generally adds the interest at the end of the 
year as also sometimes the percentage of deductions {kafn) and after striking 
the balance puts pressure upon the cultivator to sign or put his thumb impression 
on the new kliaia. Various s 3 ^stems are employed by various people and the 
rate of the interest as well as other conditions become harder and harder upon 
each renewal of the loan. The money-lender is the only man who maintains the 
books of accounts, the cultivator being illiterate and not nnderstanding the 
technicalities of the interest calculations, etc., signs the of the money-lender, 
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in Avliatsoever manner required by tlie influential money-lender. The cultivator 
is never given any receipt or pass book and has, therefore, no chance to vouch 
for the accuracy or otherwise of the' accounts of the money-lender. It is essential 
that the money-lender should be required by law to give a pass book like the 
co-operative societies for all transactions with the cultivator, and without -which 
all accounts should be treated as inaccurate. 

D. — Effect of indehiedness. 

76. Sir F. A. Nicholson says at the beginning of liis invaluable report 
upon Land and Agriculture Banks, “The lesson of universal history from Home 
to Scotland is that an essential of agiiculture is credit. Neither the condition of 
the countiy, nor the nature of the land tenures, nor the position of agriculture, 
affects the one great fact that agriculturists must borrow.” Therefore, in discus- 
sion of indebtedness the various factors involved are not always sufficiently 
distinguished. The cultivator may borrow because he has some need to satisfy 
or ):)ecause he has some credit and cannot resist the numerous temptations to • 
enjoy its use. It may be stated that it is not borrowing, however, that leads to 
debt, but failure to repay and for this there may be reasons quite distinct from 
those which lead to the borrowing. Iffie monej’^-lender lends primarily for his 
own profits ; the extent to which he lends depends partly upon the security of 
the borrower and partly upon the amount that he may have lying idle for 
investment with him. Whether the money-lender presses for repayment of the 
])rincipal or remains satisfied with the punctual receipt of interest ordinarily 
depends upon his judgment of several elements in his business. The one factor 
tlie importance which is least recognised in discussions of the type, is that the 
money-lender must live by money lending and that as his profits accumulate, he 
must extend his investments. The cultivator or borrower only represents one 
side of the transaction and throughout recorded history, he appears to have 
existed and to have been in need of protection from the usurer. 

77. The predisposing causes which lead to debt are now well understood 5 
the maintenance of law and order, the continuous increase in the proportion 
borne by the land revenue demand to the total produce, the rise in the value of 
that produce, the supply of canal water, making the land more productive, have 
all contributed to enhance the credit of the cultivator. The rapid development 
of commerce and trade, the opening up of railway lines throughout the length 
and breadth of the State, the introduction of established law and permanent civil 
courts and the enactment of such measures as the Contract Act of 1922, have 
strengthened the position of the money-lender. His capital has been swollen by 
the accumulating profits of his business which has been extended by his owm 
thrift and intelligence. The general expansion of credit has provided scope for 
the investment of his savings and has averted that competition from his fellows 
which might otherwise have forced down the rate of interest. Throughout 
these developments the cultivator has continued in the main, illiterate ; he keeps 
no accounts and makes no distinction between sums expanded on the needs of 
his farm and those expanded on the requirements of himself and his family and 
for marriages and aiimrs. For generations he has been accustomed to a 
ceaseless struggle to extort a bare livelihood from an insufficient income, and has 
been subject to disaster from drought, or epidemics. Causes which he . seldom 
understands and cannot influence have endowed him with credit which he dicl 
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not formerly possess and lie has found it difficult to resist the temptation 
to relieve present necessities by mortgaging his future income and even his sheep, 
cattle and ornaments which are considered as his capihd. 

78. There are other factors. Amongst the comparatively poor, where 
the habit of saving is not strong, the longer the interval between the succebive 
receipts of the return of labour, the more difficult it comes to avoid borrowing. 
If wages were not paid monthly only a very small portion of the working classes^ 
incluffing the clerks and officers in the world could exist without credit but the 
cultivator has to wait for half a year before he receives the return of his labour, 
and in far too large an area in tlie State, where there is only one crop a year, 
the interval between successive receipts may be full twelve months. 

79. The inevitability of indebtedness, as it seems to the people, gives the 
money-lender enormous powers. It produces an almost fatalistic acceptance of 
the steady transfer of the properly into his jiossession and leaves his 
paramount position unchallcngeci. The effect of this is that the people are so 
accustomed to be in debt, to take it over from their father.s and to j)ass it on to 
their sons, that they accept indebtedness as a settled fact, and a natural state of 
life. This makes them indolent, unprogressive, and believers in qismat as the 
last resource of the destitute. Their ])rogress becomes a pi-oblem for others who 
may be their land-lords and llulcr.';, but to them the question would not occur 
at all, because where thrift is absent, the vagaries of the mons.oon drive the 
people to borrow ndiioli gi\'es the money-lender untold power, and to a very 
great extent in the Bikaner State nay the ^Yhole of India the average cultivator 
labours not for profit, nor for a net return but for subsistence. The crowding 
of people on the land, the lack of alternative means of securing a living, the 
difficulty of finding any avenue of escopc, and the early age at which a man is 
burdened "with dependents, combine to compel the cultivators to submit to the 
dictates of the money-lender and work as the money-lender wishes liim to work. 

80. Debt causes povertij 07' poverty debt.— Having examined so far, we are 
to see whether debt causes poverty or poverty debt. We have do examine this 
question at a time when the whole State has sustained successive depression for the 
last five years, and when the whole pesantry class is burdened with bebt. The 
reason for the fiivt raising of loan may have been either for jiroductive or un- 
productive purposes, but situated as they are, the cultivators have two problems, 
viz. (i) the absence of any other source of income except culti^vition, whether 
manual or domestic labour, and (ii) the illiteracy coupled with heavy amounts of 
debt. The cnltivatoi’s are unable to describe how and why a very large portion 
of the debt was created by them some years ago and handed over from their 
forefathers, but as examined now, we found that a majority of the cultivators 
raise loan for sulDsistence, purchase of cattle, camel, sheep, manure and seed 
and as he is miserably buried under poverty, he resorts to borrowing for one or 
all of these purposes. \7e are of opinion that poverty alone is responsible for' 
creating and burying the man under debt, 

*81. Is existence of debt compatible icith agricultural prosperity . — It has 
been stated by a few people that tlie existence of debt is compatible with agricul- 
tural prosperity, lYe do not at all agree with this idea and have found from 
various reports that agricultural indebtedness is fast increasing in India. The 
inprease of agricultural indebtedness is not a healthy sign for the prosperity of 
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the ngricultural industry as ^’ith the growth o£ the debt tliere is no correspond- 
ing increase in the income of the cultivator, AVith the growth of debt the 
cultivator is faced on the one hand with the re-pa 3 anent of the debt and on the 
other hand with the problem for subsistence which leaves little or no time to 
the avarage cultivator to think of improvement, 

82. AA"c may state that the debt instead of being compatible with agricul- 
tural prosperity becomes harmful when it is not repaid. The committee have 
examined a large number of witnesses, have seen conditions in a number of 
villages and towns and are of opinion that the failure of crops on the one hand, 
swelling of the debt by compound interest due to its non-repa} ment, hereditary 
debt incurred for marriages, death and birth ceremonies on the other hand have 
made it a hard struggle for the future both for the people and the Government. 

83. We would admit that all productive loans are repaid in normal years, 
but the aim of the monej’-lender on the one hand is to extraebas much as he 
can and religious scruples, caste fears, women’s domestic threats all contribute to 
force the cultivator on the other hand to resort to unproductive borrowings 
which is increased more than his capacity to repay and the_ result is that the loans 
taken for such purposes, generally become ancestral, to the detriment of agri- 
cultural prosperity. The productive loans also become a serious problem when 
there is a failure of crop or when there are successive failures, the debt swells 
like the unproductive loans and likewise threatens to become ancestral. We 
have received reports that there -were no heavy loans till 1918, but "we find that 
about 90 per cent of the agricultural population is now in debt. 

85. Though the effect of indebtedness has been detrimenhil to agricultural 
community as a whole yet the cultivators in Bikaner State have khatedari rights, 
they go out of the State during famines and when there are chances of returning 
after earning something they come back, and plough their lands again, there- 
fore, though harmful to an extent explamed in the preceding paragraphs, there 
has not been witnessed eflflux of emigrants going out permanently from the State. 


CHAPTER V. 

Credit tor agr[cdlture, minor indd.stries and internal trade {continued). 

85. Short term loans . — The capital needs of agriculture are of two lands. 
The first is fixed capital to be sunk permanently or for long periods in the 
acquisition or improvement of land and the purchase of equipment ; the second 
is working capital to be used for short periods in growing, harvesting and 
marketing the crops. Agricultural credit is a means of facilitating the flow of 
capital wherever it can be profitably employed for these purposes. In this 
chapter we are concerned with the second class of capital required for the 
purchase of agricultural implements, seeds, manure, cattle and for the purpose of 
other expenses connected with production ; for payment of land revenue and 
other miscellaneous expenses. 

86. In our examination of witnesses from various Tehsils representing agri- 
cultural interests, we came to understand that the current requirements of culti- 
vators per plough come to an average of Rs, 175 per year. 
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87 . Working capital is supplied directly or indirectly^ by the culcivatoi s 
themselves and in a country like tlie Bikaner State the provision o£ the working 
capital is the more important problem of the two. 

88. It has been asked by a few people during the course of our examina- 
tion of the witnesses in the districts “ Will additional credit facilities result in the 
farmer getting more credit ? ” So much misconception surrounds this matter 
that it is necessary to state it in more precise terms. The facilities for providing 
credit merely create a channel through -which capital can flow into agriculture ; 
they should not determine the amount of capital employed, any more than the 
size of the -water mains should determine the amount of -^vater consumed in a 
town. In cither case if the channel is too narrow, supply may be restricted (in 
which case the facilities are inadequate) but if it is wide enough, the amount 
consumed is determined by the need of consumers. The ideal credit system is, 
therefore, one which will enable the economic conditions of the agricultural 
industry to determine the volume of credit it can employ at the commercial rate 
of interest. 

89. Although in ]n-actice the amount of credit which can be employed on 
land at profit may be difficult to determine -with ])recision, in theory it' is a 
simple matter. If the machinery of credit permits a free flow of capital into ; 
the agricultural industry, then the amount Avhich should be used is tha-t amount i 
which when applied to agriculture -udll earn a remunerative return, that is to say, ’ 
will earn a return which will make it profitable to the cultivator to take it on loan 
from the money-lender. To attain the highest degree of efficiency, therefore, 
in the use of borrowed capital, the cultivator must know, as accurately as possi- 
ble, tw ) things about it — firstly what it costs, and secondly, Avhat it earns. Unless 
he knows these things his efficiency will be impaired. A cultivator who knows 
what his capital costs, but who has no measure of what it earns is an inejGScient ‘ 
man of business ; but the cultivator who knows neither what it costs nor what 

it earns must be utterly confused by the whole matter, and such men, to the 
great misfortune and detriment of Bikaner agTiculture are only too numerous. 

90. Agriculture, technically the most difficult industry in the world is at 
all times beset Avith risk from AAdiich most other productive industries are relath'ely 
free and this element of risk makes the ordinary methods of forecasting earning 
inapplicable to farming. In place of it, the cultivator’s judgment must be made on 
a record of past experience — a record long enough to eliminate or minimise the risk 
of fluctuations. Even then he cannot expect to attain in this matter the accurac}^ 
of the manufacturer or other producers in the more stable lines of business. 
Like manufacturers he has no co.st records and his judgment can only be an ap- 
proximation based upon practical experience, 

91. lu ajDproachiug the subject matter it is necessary, therefore, to aA^oid 
c'jiifusion between the facilities by which credit may be furnished, and the condi- 
tions which determine its economic use. We liaAm, therefore, to examine the 
question in this report. It must be admitted, hoArever^ that conditions may arise 
which make this determination an exceptionally difiicult matter. They arise 
Avhere credit is sought to tide a farmer over a period of adversity — Avhatever may 
be its cause. This is the danger point of any credit system. When the 
economic conditions of an industry are stable it may be relatively, an easy matter 
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to Jiicasnre its credit requirements, but Avlien tliese conditions have been serious- 
ly linndicaped as is the case at the present moment in the various Tehsils of the 
State when the future prospects are unknown, it becomes a very difficult matter. 

In such times credit is often sought as a desperate remedy, and' serious mistakes 
are made not'only by borrowers but by the money-lenders and other credit 
ao’encies. 

O 

92. This is a matter of greater moment than may at first sight be apparent 
and recent history -of Bikaner, rather of the whole of India, affords a valuable 
illustration of it.' Agriculture has been passing through an exhausting depres- 
sion ; as was inevitable in such a period, the financial condition of the agricultural 
industry has been seriousl}- disorganised. In 191-1, when the European countries 
entered the War, India was confronted by an unprecedented demand for food. 
Prices rose, and India enjoyed a period of agricultural prosperity without parallel 

•in its history. Every effort was made to extend production, but with the fall in 
prices which beg.m in 1920, coupled with a reduced demand for export of Indian 
crops, agriculture quickly passed from prosperity to depression and an acute 
crisis has developed. Credit resources, Avhich had been extended for the purpose 
of enabling cultivators to increase produclion were now called upon to tide the 
cultivator over a period of falling prices in which he has little ]wofit or no profit 
at all. The effect of this was in some measure to aggravate and prolong the 
condition of over suppl}' which was one of the causc.s of the low-level of 
agricultural prices in recent yeans. Thousands of cultivators have not paid their 
debts on maturity, 'so that their debts had to be carried forward bt' the mone}’- 
lenders and co-operative societies. IMany money-lenders were unable to stand 
the strain and a large number of them failed from 1921 to date. Enlightened 
by this experience, many people have come to think that the Bikaner cultivator 
in recent years bad more credit than it was necessary. 

93. A proper understanding of the economic value of ci’cdit. judgment and 
prudence in its use, are, therefore, at the foundation of any successful credit 
sy.s'tem. Strained beyond its proper though restricted purpose it may become, 
instead of a help, a burden or even a danger. 

93. The pertinent question with which we are faced is, how this riddle - 
can be solved. The only way to its solution is to extend the credit facilities in 
such a way and ba.sed on such principle.s as may be able to meet all the legitimate 
short term needs of the cultivators without undue hardship to them. 

95. The question of short term credit has been specially dealt with in the 
United States of America under the Federal Beserve Act of 1 916 as since 
amended. The Act has established systematic indirect short-term credit for 
agriculturists. There are certain special clauses wbicli we mav l)riefly state 
below : — 

(/) Bankers to advance money on the growing crops of the cultivators for 
a period no longer than nine months. 

(?/} Provision has been made for time for marketing the produce and a 
reasonable time is allowed for the sale of produce instead of dump- 
ing them in the markets. 

(nV) Re-discounting of paper of banks and co-operative marketing associa- 
tions is permitted. 
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96. There are other facilities allowed by the Central Institution which 

situated as ^ye are, are not applicable to Bikaner peasants. Another special- Act 
called the “ Short Term Fawn Loans Act of 192 L ” has been pass-ed in 1921 in 
Canada Avhich provides the granting' of loans for ^ ■ 

(rt) Purchase of seed, feed, fertilizer, and other supplies ; 

(d) Purchase of implements and machineiy ; 

(c) Purchase of cattle, horne, sheep and other live-stock ; 

(d) Payment of cost of canying on any farming, ranching, dairying, or 

other agricultural operations ; 

(e) Payment of the cost of preparing land for cultivation ; 

(/■) Fire or life insurance where required, in the opinion of the directors, 
as collateral security for a loan made for anv of the above men- 
tioned purposes. 

97. Having reviewed the conditions in America and Canada we come to 
the conclusion, and our belief is re-in forced that the problem of agricultural credit 
is not one of creating new lending institutions but is rather one of so mobilising 
the wealth of the farming industry as to render it fully available as a basis upon 
which credit may be provided through existing institutions. Before proceeding 
further we would at this stage examine briefly the facilities actually existing for 
the purchase of agricultural implements, seeds and other necessaries. The exist- 
ing credit facilities may be divided into four distinct groups : — 

(/) Ahllage and town moneydender, 

(n) Land-lord money-lender, 

(hV) Co-operative societies, and 

(i')) the Government of Bikaner for iahavi loans. 

98. The 4,500 indigenous bankers and money-lenders agencies scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of Bikaner are the chief fictors in the agi-icul- 
tural credit of the btate. Nearly the whole of the credit is supjflied by them to 
the cultivators. Nearly the whole business of agricultural credit is carried on by 
These private agencies, while the land-lords play somewhat a less important part 
m a^iicultuial finance, T'licse t\\o agencies grant loans for every requirement of 
the cultivator while the co-operative societies render small service'where they havm 
been started. They grant loans for the following purposes and for the period 
noted against each item : — 

(a) Seed for six months. 

(b) Cattle for two years. 

(c) Plough for one year. 

I 

{d) Miscellaneous requirments for one crop season. 

99. The rates of interest charged by the monev-lenders rano'e from 18— 
per cent to 75 per cent per annum ; by the land-lord 24 per cent ; by the co-operative 
soceties 12i per cent and by the Government 6 per cent per annum. 

100. Uie periods of loans are-generally till the next harvest time, bnt they 
nave often to be extended when the debtor is unable to rejiay the debt The 
terms of money-lenders are elastic inasmuch as they may not press for payment 
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when they find the cultivator unable ta do so or when thej^ think that their 
money is sa£e. It is not, however, a written rule and -it all depends upon the 
choice of the money-lender. The co-operative societies have been empowered by 
their bye-laws to suspend payment during a period of adversity and this is a 
distinct advantage over the money-lender but the operations of the co-operative 
movement are in a very limited area for the present. In the case of Government 
loans, the general complaint has been the enforcement of repayment of takavi 
irrespective of there being any crop or otherwise. 

101. In the' outlines of the frame-Avork, a report is desired on the effect of 
borrowing on disposal of produce. In the business of farming carried on by a 
very large number of individuals in the State, trading relatively in a small way, 
marketing is not differentiated from production in the Avay it often is in other 
business conducted on a larger scale. Where the cultivator does his own market- 
ing and wliere marketing is treated as one of tlie operations of the farm, hke all 
others, its efficiency depends upon the cultivator’s suppl}’’ of Avorking capital. If 
he is short of AA'orking capital, then he is often rather iiiA'ariably forced to market 
his produce immediately in order to raise the necessary money to cany on his 
business, for payment of land revenue, repayment of takavi, of Mahajan loans 
and other miscellaneous expenses. 

102, T Avo facts have an important bearing on the matter ; firstly, the 
]5eriod of turn over in agriculture is long and towards the end of this period the 
cultivator’s financial resources are strained. Secondly, marketing is largely a 
seasonal operation. If the farmer is forced on to the market through financial 
pressure, he is obviously liable to receive for the produce a poor price. To free 
him from this liability the cultiA-ator has need of marketing credit. The evi- 
dence collected by the committee is that agricultural produce is forced on to the 
market at certain periods in such a Avay that the cultivator fails to obtain the 
best prices for his ware.s. The phenomenon though it may not be called general, 
is certainly A'cry Avide-spread. It is almost iiiA'ariably stated to be more common 
'amongst small farmers, and most frequently to be due to financial pressure. 
There remains Tittle doubt that financial pressure, the need of ready money to 
meet rent, money-lenders calls, and other seasonal charges, is the chief cause 
impelling cultivators to market their produce with undue haste. Indeed, 
abundant evidence has been furnished on this point ; again and again it is 
'reported that,- about harvest time, cultivators are pressed for money through 
every source and are compelled to realise their produce for Avhat it Avill fetch, 
necessity takes the jilace of judgment and discrimination in selling, and the 
cultiiaitor only too frequently pays for the unfortunate position in which 
circumstances have placed him, 

T03 N'otA'vithstanding the evidence of disorganised mat'keting in this State, 
and of the financial causes behind it, it Avould of course be a mistake to suppose 
that the matter Avould necessarily be remedied in every case by greater credit 
facilides. We may. hoAvever, state that the cumulative effect of the evidence is 
to suggest very strongly that Avith greater resources of Avorking capital many small 
but efficient cultivators could avoid those conditions and could exercise a free- 
dom of choice in the marketing of agricultural produce Avhich is noAV denied them 
thus obtaining the full market Arabic of their produce. This so far as the 
individual cultiAaator concerned is the need for marketing credit, and therefore, 
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there is a necessity of formulating a scheme which may facilitate the existing 
disorganised and chaotic conditions of the market. I' 

105. We have suggested in the chapter on indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders the formation of loan offices like those existing in Bengal by 
combining the efforts and resources of the indigenous bankers and money-len- 
ders, thus pooling their resources and allouing the cultivator credit, in a more ^ 
stable form than \Ylmt they can get just at present. These loan offices will be 
required to be linked with the proposed Bikaner Central Bank like the American 
Banks affiliated to the Federal Reserve Bank in U. S. A. or pass an act on the ' 
lines suggested by the Revenue Minister. We may .suggest the following out- 
lines for the enactment of a Short Term Credit Act ; — 

Short Title. 

(a) Tliis Act may be cited as the Bikaner Farm Loans Act of , 

Interpretation. 

{b) In this Act — 

(J) “Association” shall mean Farm Loan Association, incorporated under 
the provisions of this Act ; 

(ii) “Directors ” shall mean Directors of a Farm Loan Association. 

(iii) “ Minister ” shall mean the Minister-in-charge. 

Farm Loan Associalion. 

(c) A Farm Loan Association may be formed for tlie purpose of loaning 
money under this Act in any part of Bikaner State described in the certificate 
of Association. 

Application. 

(cZ) Where it is desired to form such an association an application in such 
form as may be prescribed by the regulations and describing the territory for 
which the Association is to be formed shall be forwarded to the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies. 

Temporary Secretary- Treasurer. 

(e) The Registrar shall name a person to act temporarily as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the proposed Association to call a meeting of those interested. 
Provisional Directors. 

( f) At such meeting five provisional directors shall be elected, and the 
w’ork of organisation shall Ije completed under their direction. 

Perso7is eligible for membership. 

(y) Any person resident in the Nizaraat or Tehsil described in the ap])lica- 
tion and actually engaged either in fanning or village money-lending operations, 
shall be eligible for meinbership. 

Gertlficafe for incorporation. 

(Ji) No association shall be deemed to be incorporated until a certificate^ of 
incorporation setting forth that all the terms of this Act have been complied with 
has been issued by the Registrar as hereinafter provided. 

Capital. 

(i) The amount of the capital shall be subset ibed Ity the shareholders of 
the association. 


Mimnium number of mcmbei s. 

(/) No association shall be incor[)orated unless at least 1 0 members have 
subscribed for shares in the association. 

Terms of payment. 

(/t) Each member shall pay 10 per cent ol the par value of the shares at the 
time of subscription, 15 per cent on allotment and the balance when called upon 
to pay after two months notice from the association. 

Appointment of directors. 

(Z) (i) To represent the shares subscribed and to assist generally in Uie 
conduct of the business of the association, one director out of the five directors 
shall be appointed by the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

(m) Directors shall serve for three years and until their successors fill in 
the vacancy or take over charge of the affairs of the association. 

Transfer of shares to have approval of hoard. 

(m) Shares owned by the members may be transferred with the approval of 
che board of management. 

O 

Organisation. 

(«) When capital has been subscribed, the secretary shall call a meeting of 
the members who shall appoint chairman, and tfo’ee directors, the remaining one 
being nominated by the Registrar. Three directors shah, form a quorum. The 
board of directors shall be responsible for carrying on the business of the associa- 
tion, shall appoint a secretary and a treasurer, w'ho may or may not be a 
member, and shall have powers to fix the duties of all officers and subject to the 
regulations make rules governing procedure at all meetings of the directors or 
association and the conduct of the association generally. No officer shall be paid 
except the Secretary and the staff under him. Meetings shall be held once in a 
month at least for the conduct of the business of the concern. The directors 
may take additional members when deemed necessary by them. 

Objects. 

(o) The object of an association incorporated under this Act shall be to 
promote individual prosperit}'' and agricultural development by securing short- 
term loans for current expenditures. When an association desires to secure 
credit for its members the secretary shall advise the board, who shall inform the 
association as to the facilities available and the steps to be taken in furtherence 
of the provision of this Act. 

Short-term loans. 

(/;) The association slijdl grant loans for any one or more of the following 
purposes : — 

(Z) purchase of seed, feed, manure and other supplies ; 

Sii) purchase of plough, implements and machinery : 

(Jii) purchase of cattle, sheep, camel and horses ; 

(fo) payment of cost of transporting, dairying and other operations ; 
{v) payment of cost for ploughing and other expenses for prepaiing 
land for cultivation. 
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Application for loan. 

(g) Any person desiring a loan shall sign an application in the form pres,- 
cribed, stating the amount required and the purpose for which it is_ to be used, 
and agreeing to repay the said amount at a date mentioned therein to be paid 
with interest added thereha No loan shall be given for a period of more than- 
two years under the provisions of this Act. The dm-ation of each kind of loan \ 
shall be fixed. All such applications shall be dcli^'ered to the secretiiry and \ 
shall -be presented by him to the board of directors and the loan shall be paid 
after determination and ap]U'Oval of the application by the directors. A' hen an 
application has been finally approved by the directors, such approval shall be 
certified on the application in the form pre.scribed and shall be signed l)y the 

chairman and the secretary, or a acting in place. 

Security. 

(r) All animals, machinery, goods or personal property of any kind pur- 
chased or partly purchased with the proceeds of a loan obtained, together with 
offsprings of such animals and the crops or other products grown upon any 
land for the working of which such loan has been made or used shall be subject ' 
to a lien for the amount of the loan in favour of the association. The directors 
before granting any loan may require any further security as they deem proper. 

Securing capital for associations. 

(s) The capital for an association may be secured by subscribing shares, 
selling debentures, rediscounting the paper with the Bikaner Central Bank in its 
rural credit department, securing loan from other institutions and as directed 
by His Highness’ Government and authorised by this Act. 

105. The co-operative societies in the Bikaner State have been rendering 

distinct service for short term loans to cultivators and their extension as also 
linking them with a central institution, is necessary as it will enlarge their scope 
and activities. , 

106. The Bikaner Central Bank should be required to supplement the 
finance of the primary societies in each Tehsil and Nizamat. 

107. The co-operative department should direct their attention to the 

formation of a central sale society with which primary sale and purchase 
societies should be linked for purpo.ses of finance and sale of produce collected 
by these societies as wholesale in one big market lot. The Federal Beserve Bank 
Act provides for the redi-scount of the paper of the agricultural co-operative 
marketing associations and with the association and the help of the Bikaner. 
Central Bank these sale societies should develop to render excellent help to the 
cultivators in marketing their produce with advantage to all concerned. It may. 
here be stated that conditions here differ very widely from those existing in other 
countries and in order to achieve any success, the work in the start will requir^' 
a wide-s 2 n’ead pro 2 )aganda. . \ 

108. The prejudice against publicity is a fundamental difficulty in the j 
problem of each kind of credit in this State. ]\Iuch has been written on the'^ 
subject of agricultural short term credit without giving adequate weight to this 
fact, but to ignore the psychological aspect of the question is possibly to ignore 
the most important factor of all. A legal obstacle to the development of a 
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rational credit system can, if necessary, be removed; an obstacle Avhicli is embedded 
in the minds and characters of the persons for whose use the system is intended, 
cannot be removed and must be accepted as an unavoidable element in the problem. 
Far from dismissing such difficulties as these on the grounds that they are 
merely prejudices, Ave must rather make them the starting point of any construc- 
tive ])lan of agriculiural credit, AAdiich must both conform to the economic needs 
of Bikaner agriculture and respect the susceptibilities of Bikaner cultivators. The 
only solution of this is a Avidc-spread propaganda to educate the masses in the use 
and to introduce short term credit in Bikaner State. It is net proposed here to 
develop the recommendations in greater detail. It is obviously a matter AAdhch 
Avill require Amry careful consideration and many important points of laAV Avould 
have to be dealt Avith. We have, therefore, briefly stated the general lines on 
Avhich the future machinery of short-term credit may be based. 




CHAPTER YI. 

Credit eoti agriculture, minor industries and internal trade {coniimied). 

Long term loans. 

109. Vai'ious items of permanent improvement to land. — Bikaner soil, local 
conditions, and agricultural practices vary to an extraordinary degree. We, there- 
fore, propose to give a brief description of the agricultural economy of the 
different Nizamats and Tehsils of the State. The greater part of the State 
comprises of an unproductive and ill-AA'atered tract AA'hich stretches north and 
north-Avest of the AraAvalis. The southern, central and Avestern jDortions form a 
})lain of the highest class of sandy soil, broken at short intervals, by ridges of 
jmre sand, AAdhch in some parts — particularly in the centre and the south — attain 
- a considerable height. To the south-A\’'est of the capital lies the Magra, a level 
expanse of rather stoney land AAdiich, hoAvever, is fairly jproductive Avhen rainfall is 
good, Avhile farther to the north (in the south-AA’'est of the Anupgarli Tehsil) 
is an extensive area knoAvn as “ Chitrang ” Avhich, in consequence of the 
excessive presence of natural salts, is unsuitable for cultivation though sajji and 
lana jilants groAv in abundance. The northern limit of the actual desert may be 
roughly draAAm at the old bed of the Ghaggar, Avhich runs in a Avesterly direction 
through the Suratgarh Mzamat ; light soil is met for some distance beyond it, 
but the lofty sand-hill characteristics of the central and AA’estern regions cease 
abruptly on its southern bank. The country beyond the Ghaggar is the most 
fertile part of the State, the surface becoming more leAml and less sandy as one 
proceeds nortliAvards. The soil in the north of the Anupgarh Tehsil and the 
Suratgarh Tehsil consist chiefl}^ of high loam, fertile with irrigation and locally 
known as haggi.^ while nearly the whole of the Ganganagar Division which is 
irrigated by the Gang Canal has a good firm loam (Jcatlii) which in places becomes 
clayish. The loamy soil stretches right across the upper portion of the 
Hanumangarh Tehsil to the Hissar border, improAung if anything, as one goes 
eastAvard ; it is of a yelloAvish tinge, retains moisture well, and with proper 
irrigation, would be capable of producing the highest class of crops. In a few 
A'illages north-east of Hanumangarh there is some light uneven soil (niaira') the 
relic probably of an ancient drainage line. Proceeding south, we come to the bed 



of the Ghaggar which throughout its length is a stiff loam, becoming darker in 
colour and harder and containing more clay as it approaches Hissar ; in the 
vicinity of Hanumangarh, the action of flood in carrying of the silicious particles' 
has made the soil almost entirely a claj^ which cannot be cultivated unless well 
moistened. The area of the Ghaggar bed is known as the Nali and the tract on 
either side as dhom and rohi according as the quantity of light sandy soil is 
respectively greater or less. The Nohar and Bhadra Tehsils are fairl}^ level 
though sand-hills of no great height occur here and there, but the latter become 
less frequent as the eastern boundary is approached and the soil is for the most 
part a good loam well adapted by a sufficient admixture of sand to the conditions 
of local rainfall. Further to the south, sandy ridges and light soil are common, 
while to the west and south-west lies the desert proper. 

110. Bikaner and Sujangarh iSTizamats and a part of Eajgarh Nizamat have 

only one crop while in the Suratgarh Nizamat and Ganganagar colony both rabi 
ancl Z7tar//' crops are soAvn. The chief crops of hharif are : moth, bajra, till cot- 
ton and gwar AAdiile in rabi AAdieat, gram, barley and sugarcant- are grown. , 

111. We have stated in chapter II that the Bikaner culth’'ator uses the 
most simple methods of. ploughing and soAAnng tlie land, and very little of 
manure is used by him for nourishing his fields. It may be stated that an 
acceleration of the recuperative process in the soil can be effected by improved 
agricultural methods, judicious rotation and the cultivation of green- manure 
crops. For our purposes tlie problem is required to be studied in two aspects in 
relation, in the first instance, to the crops Avhich are dependent solely on rainfall, 
and in the second, to the crops Avhich are grown on irrigated land. Wherever 
in the State crop production is limited by a small rainfall, the annual additions 
of combined nitrogen to the soil as the result of na'tural processes may be suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of a crop the outturn of Avhich is limited by the moisture 
available. In the present enquiry we are not concerned with this, saAm that Ave 
are to draAV conclusions on the present help rendered, but Ave would take this 
opportunity of stressing the Anilue of close touch between the agricultural 
community and the agricultural officer of the State in regard to this and other 
agricultural matters. It is essential that the department should be in a position 
to give the ordinary culth'-ator both of the irrigated and the unirrigated crops the 
best of advice for increased crop production. 

112. The Agricultural department of the GoAmrnment of India haAm a 
fund of experience on Avhich to clraAV in regard to the possibilities of the success- 
ful introduction of crops which are neAV to our canal area. In this respect an 
agricultural demonstration farm has been opened with an agricultural officer 
to guide the neAv settlers in the matter of selection of crops and their introduefipn 
in that area. Experiments of Auarious crops are being made, the chief is with 
regard to cotton ; to establish the A'ariety ; and experiments have shoAvn that 
the Mollison variety is the best kind of cotton AAdiich can be grown in the colony 
area. American cotton has also giAmn promising insults, but the I\Iollison cotton 
has decidedly stood first. The experiments Avitli regard to other crops, e.g., 
Avheat and gram are limited to the experiments of ghfing water to the various 
crops. Taking the loamy land in vieAAq the resuits of one AA^atering, two 
AA'aterings and three waterings are Avatched carefully. The experiment Ayith 
regard to establishment of beet-root is also being made. 
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113. Credit facilities actually existing and rates of interest. — The credit 
facilities actually existing are supplied by the money-lenders and the Bikaner 
Government. The major part played in this is by the money-lender. The 
rate of interest charged by the money-lenders is identical 'svith other loan, viz.^ 
18| per cent to 75 per cent per annum. I;7o special conditions are attached 
to such ^classes of loans and no -distinction is kept between this and other 
kinds of loans advanced. There is no special period for such loans, and all 
advances are on one account for whatever purposes the cultivator borrows. 
We have discussed the cjuestion at length in chapter Ko. V and we do not 
propose to have a repetition of it here. 

115. Credit facilities required. — There is no institution in the State except 
the money-lenders to deal with the question of long term and intermediate credit 
for the purchase of farms, and the execution of improvements requiring a subs- 
tantial outlay. But to make long period loans is also not a part of the business 
of the money-lenders ; and they prefer to keep their resources more mobile. 
The culti^’ators are, therefore, left helpless in respect of this kind of finance in 
the State. For this purpose, it is, therefore, necessary that a special lending 
institution should be created. 

115. What should be the type of this special institution is a problem to be 
settled. Bikaner State has the following classes of rural population : — 

(?) Those people who hn^’■e only khatedari rights, Khatedari rights 
entitle a man to keep the land under hereditary occupancy, but 
not mortgage, sell or transfer the land. 

(fV) Those peasants who have proprietary rights. 'h^These people have full 
rights on the lands they hold and are empowered to sell, transfer 
or mortgage their lands at will. 

(iii) Those peasants who have occupancy rights. They have also the 
same rights as are attached to the people with proprietary rights 
but with certain restrictions regarding the sale, mortgage and 
transfer of the land. 

116. There are, therefore, people requiring only intermediate credit while 
there are others requiring long term credit, and, therefore, what is required is to 
have an institution fulfilling all these requirements. 

117. Scope of land mortgage banks and other agricultural credit 
banks. — There appears to be nothing in the conditions of Bikaner agriculture 
which would prevent the principle of the German Landscliaften or ^lortgage 
Credit lianks or of the American Federal Land Banks being applied to- the lands 
and it is suggested that a solution of the pi’oblem should be sought on the lines, 
subject to the necessary modifications which may be requii'ed in- order to conform 
to Bikaner conditions. We do not propose to deal at length on this ])oint‘ as 
sufficient study has been made in the Punjab and other Provinces and by the 
Baroda Land Mortgage Bank Committee, whose report has been published. We 
have received a very useful note on .the subject by Major j\Iahaiaj vSri klandhata 
Singhji, Eevenue Minister, Bikaner >Sta(e. 'Phis side of the business is free 
from competition of the money-lenders who have hitherto restricted their 
business operations to short-term and to a certain extent intermediate credit. 
Therefore, there is a large scope for any land inortgage bank or agricultural 
credit bank in the State. 
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118. Experience of hanhs already slarted.--hX the outset^ we -\von](l lake 
the opportunity to refer to a note of Sir Matiubhai N. i\[chtn, Kt., G.S.L, M.A., 
LL.B., on the desirability of a land mortgage bank m Baroda Shite (]iagc 9 of 
the report of Baroda Land Mortgage Bank Conimittcc, Vol. IJ) and ^ve need no 
apology to reproduce that note here. 

“ It would appear to a casual reader that the Director of Commerce and the 
Joint Sar-suba in their opinion on this question liave^ ranged themselves in 
opposite camps ; that whereas Bao Bahadur Govindbhai is a staunch believer in 
the efficiency of co-operation and rejects all other financial devices ns valueles> 
and doomed to certain failure, Mr. Manilal B. Nanavati like the Hon ble 
Sir Dinsha Wachha sees salvation for the agriculturists in the establi^hment 
of a central agricultural bank on the model of the Agricultural Bank of Eygpt. 
(in deeper consideration, hoAvever, the opinions recorded on thi^ tippan do not 
seem to me to be radically incompatible. Even kir. i\Ianilal admits in his rejiort 
(page 69, para 229) that “there would be groat difficulty, if not absolute 
impossibility, in marketing the debentures in the open market. With guarantee 
from the State we may sell them, but to dispose of them frequently to meet 
greater demand for money wdll be difficult ; and there may come a time when 
the plan may absolutely fail. Again our land values are not very stable; they 
fluctuate frequently on account of bad seasons.’’ 

This objection, however, against tlte system of Landschafts (mortgage associa- 
tions) is not an inseparable objection that can jirevail against a central agricultural 
bank. 

And it is to be remembered that the central agricultural bank pi-oposed in 
this Tippan is to be not a mere Land.scbaft. It its to be the Apex Bank — the 
central bank under which all co-operative unions and co-operative societies 
will be federated. 

Co-operative societies require to be financed. Government do not deem it 
prudent to advance direct loans to these societies. Central union.'s will do the 
financing work but they will require an Apex or central bank to co-ordinate and 
economise all the resources of the separate unions to utilise the surplus of one 
union awaiting profitable investment by making it available to another union or 
society in need of more funds. The Apex bank is to be run on the same 
principles of co-operative credit and is not divorced from the moral lessons of 
thrirt and fellow-feeling which are the great assets of the co-6j)erative societies. 

There is not much point, therefore, in the Joint Sar-snbas remarks that lie 
would support co-operative societies as the only solution of the problem of 
agricultural finance. The Apex bank here proposed will be run on co-operati^c 
principles. 

Co-operative societies, however, can only advance short-term loans. Easy 
and quick returns of the loans are a fundamental condition of their succes.G 
For every day ordinary agricultural needs as the procuring of improved seed, 
chemical manure or purchase of live-stock short term loans are all that is needed 
and co-operative societies are the best agencies for the organisation of agricultural 
credit and the supply of small funds for the purpose. The loans can be made 
returnable from one to three years. 
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- The problem Ijefore ns, Iio-^rever, is the redemption of the eiiormons bnrden 
' ot past accamiilatecl debts, under 'which the average cultivator is groaning. 

The redemption of past debts cannot be accomplished by a short time loan, no 
‘ more than a loan for permanent improvements of the land by sinking an irriga- 
tion well, or raising the irrigation embankment, or for the installation of costl}'’ 
machinery like pumps, steam ploughs and other power worked implements. 
For these loans our takavi rules and rules for land improvement loans con- 
template long period instalments spread over 30 years and if instead of direct 
takavi loans, long term loans from the co-operative societies are deemed more 
expedient, such long term loans can onlj’ be given by land mortgage associations 
or agricultural banks. The scheme now proposed for the li(|ui elation of past 
debts must necessarily therefore partake of the nature of the land mortgage or 
agi’icultural banks to be organised and run on co-operative princp^les. They 
w-ill also - he the Apex or central banks in the federation of co-operative societies. 
It is here that the seeming difference between the views of the Registrar of 
co-operative societies and tlie head of the department vanishes. 

The proposed land mortgage bank will be constituted on lines similar to the 
Agriculture llank of Egypt and the Phillipine Agricultural Bank. This bank 
has succeeded remarkably well in Egypt. 

For the success of a land mortgage bank four essentials have to be safe- 
guarded : — 

(1) security of title, 

(2) proper valuation, 

(3) adequate funds, and 

(4) prompt recoveries. 

(1) For the security of title to the land offered as mortgage, the bank will 
have to be authorised to look into the registration books and it is here that the 
sj'stein of card index is designed to be auxiliary as giving facility for research. 
A notification for registration of titles may also have to be ])rovided for in the 
absence of the record of rights. 

(2) For a correct and safe valuation honest, well-paid and -experienced 
valuators will have to be appointed. If they are appointed from amongst the 
shareholders who have a stake in the interests of the bank, danger of inflated 
valuation will be minimised. A margin of 50 per cent, between the loan and 
the estimated value of the security will be a necessary safeguard. 

(3) To tap adequate funds Government guarantee for the interest on the 
debentures wall be necessary. ^Fithout such a guarantee the debentures will not 
be taken when issued in the first instance or if taken, will not be negotiated in 
the market . and can sell only at discount. The Egyptian Government of 
Khedive has guaranteed such interest at 3 ]3er cent, the Bombay Government 
Inive guaranteed a 4 per cent, on the debentures and it is proposed to extend a 
guarantee in Baroda for interest at 4-i- per cent. Competent financiers in Egypt 
hold that it is in the highest degree improbable that any occasion would arise for 
calling on the Government to make good the deficit. Government guarantee 
has a double effect ; it enables a loan to be raised at an easy rate of interest and 
it maintains its negotiability unirajjairech, , • 

( 4 ) ” 
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119. AYe need not go into farther details in examining all these points, 
but whatever information we have collected goes to inform us that the scheme 
laid doAvn by certain Acts in various countries for long term credit have met 
with wide-spread appreciation by the agricultural community of those countries. 
The experience of banks already started in other countries has been very health}^' 
both to the borrowers and lenders. It may, ho'wever, be stated that the Bikaner 
debt per head is lower than that of some of the other countries but is less pro- 
ductive since much of it represents past extravagance or natural calamities. It’s 
burden impedes the growth of agricultural industry removing all incentive to 
improvement. The only way to free the agriculturists from their indebtedness 
is the establishment of a land mortgage bank in the Bikaner State, which has 
been recently started and we propose to give an outline of the bye-laws of 
the bank : — 

Bye-laws of the Central Co-operative AIortgage Bank, Lbiited. 

Objects of the hanh. — Its objects are to promote the economic interests of 
its members and more particularly to arrange — 

(1) The creation of funds to be lent to its members on mortgage security for— 

(a) the redemption of mortgages ; 

, (J)j the improvement of land and of methods of cultivation and 

purchase of improved mechanical implements and agricul- 
tural equipment ; 

(c) the liquidation of old debts ; 

(d) to advance money to primary'societies on the recommendation 

of the Begistrar of the co-operative societies ; 

(e) for other household purposes such as marriage or funeral 

expenses ; 

(2) Other measures designed to encourage in the members the spirit and 

practice of thrift, mutual help and self-help. 

120. The bye-laws have special clauses for (i) membership, (ii) liability 
of members, (iii) share capital, (iy) debenture loan, (v) rate of interest or 
borrowed debenture loan, (vi) margin of security for the debenture loan, (vii^ 
general meeting.=!, (viii) managing committee, (ix) registers and their mainten- 
ance, (x) treasurer (xi) loans and repayment, (xii) minimum and maximum 
limit of loan, (xiii) summary recovery, (xiv) employment of funds, (xv] 
profits, (xvi) disputes, (xvii) liquidation. 

121. Suagesiions for expansion. — As the Bank has just been started 
nothing by way of sugge.-ition can be given just at present as the working of the 
bank has yet to be seen in the Bikaner State. 

122. Inclusion of clebenrures of land mortgage brink in list o f trust securi- 
ties. — The debentures-of the land mortgage'bank are to be included iu the list rl 
trust securities as permitted in the Bikaner State bv 11 is Highness' Government. 

123. Co-ordination of credit agencies. — There is no co-ordination betweer 

the work of the credit agencies just at present, but if the land mortgage bank 
is successful and the people have learnt the spirit of co-operation, thei-e is every 
possibility of complete co-ordination between the various credit agencies in the 
State. , . . -• 
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125. Review of the system of Government Joans and elimination of adminis- 
trative defects. — We tried our best to obtain a copy ol; the takavi rules from the 
Eeveuue Department .but none has been supplied so far, and therefore, n'e are 
unable to make any comments on the merits or demerits of the rules, but we have 
been able to understand from the evidence that we have had on the subject that 
the grant of takavi loans is restricted to the owners and occupiers of arable lands 
and the 'purpose of the loans is for the relief of distress, the purchase of seed or 
cattle, and any other purpose connected with agricultural objects. The present 
system of granting taJcavi loans is that the takavi is distributed to the khatedars 
through the Tehsildars at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. The amount is to be 
reimbursed by tlie debtor when the crop has been reaped if the amount is 
advanced for seed within a year if it is for the purchase of cattle. But in the 
case of failure of crop the recovery is generally postponed for the next crop. 
Since the system came into force, it has proved of immense value in times of 
distress, whether arising from drought, or epidemic and is a potent weapon in the 
hands of the State to deal with a sudden emergency which requires the immediate 
issue of capital for current needs. The operation of rules is not confined to 
occasions of distress but there is considerable evidence in favour of the adoption 
of the course in practice during normal times. We may, however, state that the 
system can never be the means for meeting all the normal requirements of ag ri- 
culture, but is of great value in certain contingencies. It is being gradually 
displaced by the co''-operative credit system which promises to supply far more 
capital than can be spared by the Government. We hold that until the co- 
operative movement has reached a much more advanced stage of development, the 
system of Government loans must continue. Wliere a situation arises which is 
beyond the capacity of the co-operative bank the Government can advance money. 

125. During our tours in the districts we have received complaints of the 
following nature : — 

(z) delay in the grant of loans after the applications have been submitted 
by the intending borrowers ; 

(ii) condition of grant of talcavi on producing sureties, and , 

(ill) hardship caused to the cultivators by the Bevenue officers in the 
- recovery of. takavi loans, at a time when they are unable to repay 
them for one reason or the other. 

126. We attach much importance to the first complaint, and any delay in 
the disposal of such applications should invariably be eliminated. We do not in 
any way agree with the second complaint. To us it seems superfluous. The 
rules are as elastic as the interests of both the borrower and the lender permit. 
Further elasticity would j)robably make abuses easier without materially assist- 
ing the cultivator. 

127. The third complaint is as regards the rigidity of recovery, but it is 
not in the real interest of the cultivator that he should be permitted to delay the 
repayment, beyond the harvest of a loan taken for seed, fodder or manure, nor 
is it wise to allow too long a period for the repayment of a loan taken for the 
purchase of cattle which may be carried off by disease before the debt is paid. 
No system of Government loan can ever be as elastic as that of the money-lender ; 
the tactics persued by the one who too often desires to keep his client in debt 
-should not be held up as a model to a State which desires to see the cultivator free. 
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128. Keeping all these safeguards in view and trying to make the rules as 
elastic as possible, we have framed new tal'ctvi rules which are given below with 
the set of forms attached to tliCin which can be conveniently used both by the 
borrower and the departmental officers when making a grant of such loans : — 

Takavi Rules. 

. (1) A.- Tntrodiictory . — For the purposes of these rules takavi loans arc 

divided into t\YO classes, vi:, 

(i) Loans for permanent works of utility and improvement, e.^., wells, bunds,. 

(ii) Loans for other purposes, seed, bullocks, camel, sheep and fodder. 

Loans should not be granted Avhich the borroAver Avill find it difficult to 
repay nor advanced for Avorks of improvement Avhich are unlikely to be 
reimmerative. Subject, ho av ever, to these conditions, it is the policy , of Flis 
Highness’ Grovernment to increase as CtAr as possible the popularity of advances. 
Loans belonging to class II should not be regarded as an expedient to be adopted 
only at times of special strc.'js but as ])art of the ordinary revenue administration, 
and efforts should be made to encourage the construction of AA'orks of iinjirove- 
raent by private persons. 

(2) R, — Alloiment for loans. — llcAmnue Commissioners should report each 
year the amounts which they estimate Avill be required in the folloAving year for 
loans of each class. At the beginning of the year His Highness’ GoA'ernment 
Avill allot portions of the sums sanctioned in the budget to Revenue Commis- 
sioners, AA’lio in turn will make -allotments to Nazims and have authority to 
transfer allotments from one Nizaniat to another Nizamat or from assignments 
originally intended for loans of one class to loans of the other class. Similarly, 
Nazims may distribute allotments among Tehsils and transfer them from one 
Tehsil to another. His Highness’ Government ])just be informed at once of all 
such allotments or transfers. Appheations for extra grant should be made as 
soon as it appears likely that the allotments made Avill be insufficient. 

(o) G. — Interest. — Interest shall be charged on all loans at the rate of 6-^ per 
cent jier annum, Avhich shall be deemed to be exactly equivalent to one pie per rupee 
per calendar month. In calculating interest the actual period of loan shall be 
counted. Loans shall always be made in whole rupees. A loan bears interest 
for the day of adA^ance but not for the day of repayment. Compound interest 
shall not be levied in any circumstances. 

(4) D. — Offeers who may grant loans. — To facilitate the jDrompt distribution 
of loans it is desirable that Revenue Commissioners, Nazims and Tchsildars be 
given definite allotments. PoAvers of grantmg loans have been delegated on the 
following scale : — 

Minister-in-charge, Revenue Pepartment, upto Rs. 2,500 in the case oi 

a single loan. 

Revenue Commissioners - m 1,000 „ ■ „ 

Nazims ... ... ... „ ,, 500 ., „ 

Tehsildal'S... ... ... 250 „ „ 

NotS. — T his is subject to the condition that the allotiuents made to each officer are not exceeded 
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(5) E, — Applications for loans. — Applications for loans may be made eiilicr 
orally or in writing to Revenue officers. Printed forms of applications shall be 
supplied free of charge at the Tehsils, but their use is not compulsory and applica- 
tions may be made on plain paper. When an oral application is made the officer 
receiving it shall cause it to be reduced to Avritihg with the particulars required 
by the next rule. 

(6) Every application shall state the name, caste, parentage, profession, and 
residence of the applicant, the amount of- the advance applied for, the exact 

^qjurpose for which it is required, the nature of the security offered for repayment 
and in case of loans of class I the nature and description of the Avork for Avhich 
the advance is required and the right and interest of the applicant in the land to 
be improved. If the applicant is khafedar he shall state the area of his holdings. 

The applicant shall sign a declaration to the effect that all the facts stated 
in his application are true to the best of his knowledge and belief, and that if a 
loan is granted to him lie Avill conform in all respects to the rules made by His 
Plighness’ Government and abide by the conditions laid doAvn therein. 

(7) F . — Preliminary enquiries. — The officer to whom an application is made, 
if he is of opinion that it should be entertained, Avill himself make or will cause 
to be made, such enc{uiry as he deems necessary regarding— 

(/) the status of the applicant ; . 

(ii) the nature and the value of the security offered ; 

(m) if the security is immoA’eable property the incumbrances to which it 
is subject ; 

(/u) in the case of a loan of class I, the feasibility of the Avork proposed, 
its probable cost, estimated value and utility, and the right of the 
appheant to make it. 

(8) All business connected Avith the grant of loans shall be carried out 
Avith utmost promptitude' consistent Avith due care. It is important that the 
enquiry required should be carried out, and the report a.sked, if any, submitted 
Avith the least possible delay. The points on which the information is desired in 
such reports should be defined in a clear order ; and any failure to comply AAnth 
these orders or any undue delay in carrying out an enquiry or submitting a 
report should be strictly dealt with in a separate disciplinary proceeding. 

(9) When such enquiry as may be necessary has been completed, the officer 
to whom the application has been presented shall either pass order on it himself 
or shall forward it for orders to the officer emj)owered to grant the loan AAuth his 
recommendations, 

(10) G. — Considerations before granting loans ; security ; terms o_f repayment ; 
and fixing oj instalments. — The questions to be considered by the officer granting 
a loan are ; — 

(0 the object for AA'hich the loan is sought ; 

(ii) the security offered ; 

(^^^) the instalments and date to be fixed for repayment i 
(iv) the manner of repayment. 
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(n) The officer granting the loan shall satisfy hirase.H that the 'loan is 
in good faith intended to be* spent on the object for which it is alleged to be 
sought and, in the case of a loan of class I that the work is likely lo succeed and 
to effect a substantial improvement. It must be remembered, however, that the 
ap])licant is not likely to spend the mone}’- without a reasonable prospect of a 
satisfactory return, aiid, therefore, detailed or protracted enquiries into the results 
of proposed improvements are not desirable. 

(12) The governing principle in regard to security may be accepted provided 
that the officer granting the loan is satisfied that it is sufficient, >Subject to 
this ])roviso, personal security may be accepted freely. A number of loan may 
be given on the joint responsibility of all the recipients, or a single loan may be 
given on the personal securit}' of not less than two substantial cultivators. 

(13) Loan may not be given without the sanction of the Nazim to persons 
who are in arrears Avith State dues or a previous loan, 

(14) Large loans should ordinarily be advanced in two or more instalments, 
the second or later instalment not being advanced till expenditure to the 
approximate amount of the previous instalments has been incurred and certified. 
The fixing of an unreasonably short period for the completion of the work, 
the fixing of too many instalments or the fixing of unsuitable dates for the 
giving of the instalments should be avoided. 

(15) Except in the case of loans for seed or haicha Avells which should 
ordinarily be repayable in full immediately after the harvest for Avhich they are 
granted, all loans should ordinarily be repayable in half or yearly instalments on 
the dates fixed for the instalments for revenue or rents. 

Note. — In case the crop fails or It is otlicrwisc inexpedient to ]nx'ss, the collection after the 
harvest suspension of the whole or a portion of the demand is admissildc provided it is considered 
advisable by the officer granting the loan. 

(16) (t) Except as provided in the preceding rule in the case of loans of 
class II (unless for exceptionally long terms, Avlien instalments may be fixed in 
accordance AAuth rule (18) the principal should be made repayable in fixed 
instalments. 

(?i) Loans for the purchase of plough or cattle should ordinarily he 
made repayable in two years. In no case should instalments of loans of this 
class extend over more than five years. 

(17) In the (^se of loans of class I the date from which repayment is to 
begin shall, if possible, be fixed so as to ensure that no' payment of either principal 
or interest shall be demanded before it can be made out of the profits of the 
improvement. But this period of grace shall, in no case, exceed two and a half 
years, and interest shall be charged as in all other cases from the date on whicli 
the loan was given. 

(18) In the case of loans of class I instalments should not ordinarily extend 
over periods over ten years, but the}^ ma}'^ be extended over a period not exceed-' 
ing twenty years with the sanction of the Minister-in-charge. The amounts 
required to pay off the loan within different periods should be explained to the 
borrower, and, unless some reasons to the contrary appear, the period which he 
prefers should be fixed. 
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(19) In tlie case of .loans of class I, -when the vrhole period of the repay- 
-nient has been fixed the instalments shall be ecptated, that is fixed at equal 
amounts including principle and interest for each instalment. To ascertain the 

instalment of — ycauy instalment which will repay the loan in the period proposed 

it is necessary to fix the instalments beforehand. All the instalments except 
the last must be fixed in whole rupees. The instalments agreed upon should 
be entered in form III before the payment order is signed. 

(20) When numerous loans are to be issued in a short time on the spot, 
the disbursing officer must curtail the enquiries necessary to his decision 
as much as possible. He will ordinarily be able to satisf}* himself from the 
persons and papers immediately, available, e'.g.^ the Girdawars- and Patwaris, 
fellow-villagers and the patwaris papers ; but he may make further enquiries, if 
necessary. 

(21) Ti. — Order foi\ and conditions of loans. — When the disbursing officer 
has determined what loans shall be granted, to what persons, and in Avhat 
instalments repayment shall be required die ivill draw up formal orders as 
folloAVS ; — 

(«) in form II of individual borroivers of loans of class II ; 

(b) in form I for such persons as undertake joint resjionsibility for the 

total of the loans of class II granted to them severally ; 

(c) in form III for loans of class I or loans of class II repayable in 

equated instalments. 

If the amount of the loan is to be advanced in instalments the entry of the 
exact amount of the equated instalments should be postponed till the last 
instalment has been advanced. 

(22 ) Every order granting a loan shall contain the following, among other 
conditions : — 

(a) that tht loan shall be applied solely to the purpose for Avhich it is 
granted ; 

t 

(/>) that if it be proved to the satisfaction of the officer granting the loan 
that any part of the loan has been applied to any purpose other 
than for Avhich it was granted or in the case of a loan of class I if 
the Avhole or any part of the improvement is not completed by the 
time or times specified in the order granting the loan, then the 
Avhole of the loan and the interest (if any) chargeable thereoig 
shall be recoverable forthwith. ' 

(23) The order shall be signed by the disbursing officer and by the 
borroAver as haAdng understood and agreed to all the terms and conditions. 

(24) /. — Disbursement. — After the order, sanctioning the loan, in forms I, 
II or III has been signed by the disbursing officer and the bon-oAver. the latter 
shall receiAm the amount of the loan, sanctioned for him, in cash from the hand of 
the disbursing officer, either in lump sum. 'or in specified instalments. The 
disbursing officer Avill draAv the. money from the treasury in the manner laid 
down m para 29. 
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(25) The borrower shall sifpa u receipt, in the coluniii^ provided for the 
purpose in the order form, for each sum advanced if he is literate or affix liis ■ 
thumb impression before llie disbursing officer, if he is illiterate. The disburs- 
ing officer shall certify on the order form that the amount or the total amounts 
were disbursed in his presence. 

(26) When the loans to be granted have been disbursed, the orders in 

forms I, II and III shall be filed with the connected applications. ~ 

(27) A slip in form YI showing the instalments repayable and the dates on - 

which they should be repriid, should be given to each borrower at once if the 
whole loan is advanced in one sum, and after the last instalment, if it is advanced 
in instalments. _ j- 

(28) The borrower shall produce this slip at the time of any repayment of 
tlie loan and the amount I'cceived slia]} ))e ej)tered thei'ein. 

(29) J. — Supplies of cash to dishursinp offirers — J^efiind of hal'ances. — The ' 
disbursing officer ma}^ obtain supplies of cash in the following ways : — 

(u) for individual loans on an abstract bill countersigned by the Xazim or 
Revenue Commissioner, under whose sanction the loan is given?, 
the amount not exeeding the one he is empoAvered to sanction ; 

(h) by similarly draAving a lump sum to cover several loans ; 

(c) when adA’ances on a large scale arc contemjdated, e.y., for seed or_ 
fatchn Avells in a time of drought or for cattle after an epidemic 
of disease, on “ abstract bills ” for such lump sums as may be. 
authorised bv His Highness’ Government. 

(30) When the distribution for the time being is completed, the disbursing 
officer shall pay into the treasury, as soon as ]AOSsiblc, any nndisbursed balance, 
to be credited to “ recovei-ies of iakavi loans ” principal. This sum shall not be 
available for expenditure at a later date. 

(31) K, — Record of loans and instalments. — In ordinary times disbursing 
officers shall forward to HeA^enue Commissioners a statement relating to loans, 
as soon as the last payment has been made. When distribution ’.is being made 
on a large scale such files shall be foi'AA’arded to the Revenue Commissioners 
concerned monthly. 

(32) The assistant in charge of /u/la?'/ accounts in the Revenue Commis- 
sioner’s office shall record the ]xirticulars of the loans in a register in form IV 
and shall record on the orders in forms I, II and III the serial No. given to the 
corresponding loan in that register. 

(33) The files concerned shall after entry in the register, be returned to the 
Tehsiis concerned. 

similar record of the loans shall be kept in the Tehsil in a register 
(form IV). The serial number Avhich AA'as given in the Revenue Commissioner’s 
legister and noted on the order form shall be noted in the Tehsil register as 

felisil .shall Avrite in thisls that the entrv has been made 

in the Tehsil reg-ister. 

O 

IfoTE.— It would be more convenient to keep separate register for loans of classes T and TI, 
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(35) The misls after entry in the register shall be recorded in the Tehsils 
for vsuch loans as were sanctioned by the Tehsildar himself. The others -will be 
returned to the Kevenue Commissioner for transmission to the respective dis- 
bursino- officers for record with them. 

CD 

(36) No file shall be consigned to the record room until it has got noted 
thereon : — 

(n) the serial number assigned to each loan in the Eevenue Commissioner’s 
register, and the Tehsil clerk’s remark about its entry in the Tehsil 
register. 

(5) If part of the condition of the loan is the execution of certain work, 
until the disbursing officer is satisfied that the work has actually 
been performed and a note to that effect has been made in the file. 

(37) L. — En forcement of repayment^ suspensions, remissions . — The Tehsil- 
dar is primarily responsible for the due recovery of all demands due on account 
of loans given in his Tehsil. 

(38) Subject to the ])rinciples laid down in rules 42 and 46 the punctual 
recover}' of loans advanced must be insisted on. In order to ensure this with the 
minimum inconvenience to the agriculturists it is essential that the recoveries, 
repayment of which are due, should be pushed on rigorously while the crops are 
on the threshing-floors or just afterwards when the tenants are disposing of them 
to grain dealers. When a loan has been given on a joint responsibility of sev- 
eral persons recovery should ordinarily be made from each person to the extent of 
the actual share of the loan received by him ; but when this is not ])ossible, the joint 
responsibility of all the recipients for the whole amount of the loan should be 
strictly enforced. When tenants of their o^Yn accord offer to repay jointly, the 
joint payment .should be accepted. 

(39) Quarterly statements of collections shall be submitted by the Tehsil- 
dars to the Eevenue Commissioners through the Nazims, who should carefullv 
stud}'’ these statements noting on them any orders, which they may consider 
necessary to issue for the guidance of the Tehsildars. 

(40) The Nazims should have no difficulty in controlling collections in the 
interest alike of His Highness’ Government and the agriculturists. Careful con- 
sideration of these statements is necessarv' when the agricultural outlook becomes 
threatening. There is no advantage in having given loans to cultivators for 
seed and bullocks or wells if recoveries are made mechanically in such a manner 
as to drive the borrower to the money-lender again in order to raise the necessary 
amount for repaying his loan or to compel him to sell the bullocks which he 
has bought, 

(4 1) Except Avhen the borrower admits default an order of a recovery of a 
loan under condition (5) of rule 21 shall ordinarily be passed only after the 
Nazim or .Eevenue Commissioner has satisfied himself by personal local encjuiry 
that default has been made.' 

(42) Apart from temporary postponements, instalments shall be freely 
s'uspended - when the borrower’s crops fail from causes beyond his control to 
such an extent as to render payment unduly burdensome. The power of 
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suspGiision is vostccl in ihc olticcr outliorisccl lo grunt tlic lonn. J]i6 mnount 
suspended shall be a definite ]Dortion of the instalment n’liether the instalment 
includes principal only or principal and interest, and the demand at that qht 
shall be reduced accordingly, a note to that effect being made throughout the 
accounts. 

(43) The effect of a suspension of the whole or a portion of an ecjuated 
instalment is merely to prolong the whole period of repayment. Tt'hene\Gr ita 
payment is made interest Avill be calculated on the 'svholc balance or principal 
outstanding after the last payment, and.the regular demand will be maintained 
at subsequent ‘ qist ’ until the final instalment is reduced because the balance of 
principal outstanding with interest due to the date of payment is less than the 
amount of the fixed instalments. 

(44) In the case of instalment of short-term loans in which the instalment 
is of principal only it is for the llevenne Commissioner to decide at what sub- 
sequent ''qisi'' the suspended instalment shall be demanded ; but, wlicnevcr a 
payment is made, interest on the whole ])rincipal outstanding at the date of the 
last payment shall be demanded in addition to the ]>rincipal due at each ' qisi.\ 

(45) All suspensions slndl be rejmrted to il is Highness' Government for 
information. The Government Avill pass orders if the suspensions appear not 
to have been justified, 

(46) Remissions of loans can he .sanctioiicd only under the orders of His 
Highness’ Government Rropo.'als for remissions should explain clearly the 
grounds on which the Revenue Commis.^ioners con‘'idor that the remissions are 
justified. Remissions should he granted only in exceptional circumstances. 
They are admissible only when a loan is actually irrecoverable, or when a work 
of improvement fails from causes beyoiid the borrower's control and the recovery 
of the loan in full would cause serious hardship. In ihe latter case, the Knzim 
should make a local eiicjuiry. In cases when a- loan is bold to be irrecoverable 
the nature of the security taken for its re-]v.ivmcn{ shall be recorded with the 
reasons for not realising the value of the hvpothec.aled ]n'operty or not proceed- 
ing against the surety, as the case may bo. 

(47) Remissions of ju'inci pal carry with them remisfions of interest npto- 
date on the principal sum remitted. Consequent!}' when remissions 'are 
proposed it is unnecessary to ctdculaie the interest due. In the accounts the 
balance of principal outstanding -will merely be reduced by the amouni; remitted, 
and if any principal remains to be collected interest w'ill be calculated at the next 
payment on the reduced balance only. 

(48) il7 . — Accoujils of demand.'^ and collections, and returns at Tclistls . — As 
soon as possible after the 1st October and IsfAju-il in each year, the Tclisildar 
shall cause to he prepared from tlie ledgers a hhaianni (statement of affairs r 
form Y) of demands of each class of lonn due in the half-year ending the 31st 
March and 30th September respectively. The shall be snlmiitted to 
the Revenue Commissioner who shall cause it to be verified by conqiarison with- 
his loan register. After discrepancies, if any, have been rectified, the Revenue 
Commissioner’s takavi clerk shall note the total demand for the half-year and 
return the kliataiini to the Tehsil, where collections shall be made in accordance 
with it. 
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Revenue Commissioners should issue stich instructions as will ensure the 
return of the kliatauni duly verified to the Tehsil, before the date on which the 
earliest instalments become due. 

(49) The demand to be entered in the lhaiauni shall be one which is due 
V for recovery in the current half-year as well as any unsuspended arrears of the 
I previous half-year. 

(50) Collections Avill be made according to this hhalauni and entries thereof 
wfill be made in the Tehsil loan register. 

(51) When any payment is made at a Tehsil, the interest due at the date of 
the payment shall first be credited to intercfc,t, and the remainder to principal ; 
and a balance of principal together with interest, if any, still outstanding shall 
be struck in the ledger and the Iclmtaimi interest shall be calculated on whole 
rupees for whole months at the rate of one pie per rupee per month on the 
balance of principal outstanding after the last jjiaymeut, If the payment made 
is in excess of the total amount required to clear off a loan completely with 
interest, or the amount rerpiired to pay off a current instalment with interest, 
but further payments are still due at subsequent gibts, the excess shall be 
credited to interest in the former case and to principal in the latter case. 

(52) The borrower may, at his option, repay the loan or any instalment 
thereof, ^vithin a shorter period than that fixed in the order granting the loan. 
In such cases interest wall be calculated as provided in these rules. 

(53) The ordinary form of receipt may be used for sums received on 
account of talcavi advances, but it will show the folio wdng additional information: — 

(u) how the sum has been apportioned 1)etw’een principal and interest ; 

(5) the serial number of the loan in the ledger ; 

(c) the name of the boiTo\ver if the amount has been deposited by a person 
other than the borrower. 

The receipts shall be prepared in triplicate, one copy wall be given to the 
payer, the other wall be sent to the Revenue Commissioner, and the third wall 
be retained in the Tehsil. 

(54) ' As soon as possible after the 1st April and 1st October, in each year, 
the Tehsildar shall submit to the Revenue Commissioner the lliatauni (form Y) 
walh all the entries of collections completed and totalled, and a total of the aii'cars 
shown as outstanding together wdth a certificate to the effect that he has satisfied 
himself that the collection of principal and interest have been duly recorded in 

Ahe ledger. 

(55) The entries of receipt in the Tehsil loan ledger shall be checked by 
■' the Tehsildar and Naib-Tehsildar npto 10 per cent of the entries and by the 

inspecting officers to a reasonable extent, at the time of inspections, 

(56) The calculation of interest at the time of payment being left to the 
staff of Tehsils, the Tehsildar or Tfaib-Tehsiklar shall check at lea, A 10 per cent of 
the calculations during a month and initial the accounts checked in token of 
verification. Similarly, the inspecting officer shall at the time of the inspection 
satisfy- himself in respect of certain items that the calculations have been correctly 
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made. In the event o£ the discovery of any discrepancies a report shall be made 
to the Eevenne Commissioner for iiecessary action. 

(57) The Tehsilclar shall exercise a general supervision over the loan 

accounts of the Tehsil. In particular he is rcs])onsiblc that the ledger and Ho- 
tatm/, vdien the latter is submitted after the close of the half-year, correspond i 
and he shall himself check or require the Assistant to the Eevenne Commissioner | 
to check a sufficient number of the entries to ensure that this is the case. ^ 

(58) Ah — Accounts oj receipt at Bevenue Co7mnlssioners office. — On receipt of 
the accounts from the Telisil, the Assistant-in-charge of the talari accounts in 
the Eevenue Coinmissionei-’s office, shall post the receipts in the i-egistcr of loans. 
Ouri ng this process the correctness of the calculations of the interest credited, 
shall be checked, and mistakes shall be brought to the notice of the Eevenue 
Commissioner, -srho mill use his discretion a.s to ordering the recovery of deficiem 
cies, the refund of excess col Icc Lion or the adjustment of the accounts as the 
case may be. 

(59) On receipt of the completed half-yearly l-haiannls (para 55) they shall 
be compared mith the loan register, and discre])ancies, if any, .shall be dealt mith 
as provided in (para 59) above. 

(60) 0,— Returns at llerenue Co^mnlsAonn's office. — From the recei])ts (para 

ic Commissioner’s 
’’and “interest”, 

3 of the periodical 

returns required to be submitted. 

(61) The statement showing the daily totals shall be put up before the 
Eevenue Commissioner, every fortnight, who shall compare it with the memo- 
randum referred to in para 48 and issue such orders as the circumEtances may 
demand. 


54) the clerk-ni-charge of tlie iafcari accounts m the Jteven 
office shall compile daily totals of each Tehsil under “ ])rinciiia 
These will be totalled forlniglitly and sliall form tlie bnsi 


(62) The Eevenue Commissioner shall, at tlie end of the year, submit an 
annual statement in such form and with such details as may be prescribed by 
II is Highness’ Government. 

(63) P. — Snperrlsion of the irorls. — As soon as may he after a loan of class-I 
has been granted, the Tehsiklar shall cause the Patwari of the circle in which 
the land to be improved is situated to copy into his diary so initch of the order 
granting the loan as relates to the ainouufc'of the loan, the nature of the improve- 
ment and the time or times by which the whole or parts of the improvement 
is or are, to be completed. Ikitwaris sliall submit quarterly through the Haib- 
'J'ehsildars and the Tehsildai’.s to the Hazim a report as to the expenditure of the 
loan and the progress of the work for the purpose of which it was granted. 

(6'1) With a view to ensuring the ])rogress reports are duly received, a lileN^ 
should be opened at the Tehsil for each loan with an order sheet. The revenue 
clerk shall be responsible to see that the reports from the Patwnris are received 
promptly and will maintain the file. When the work is comqfieted the file will 
. he attached to the payment file and both be deposited together. - 

(65) These reports should be checked by the Eevenue Commissioners 
when on lour, 
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Foem I (Rule 21). 

Loan (class 11) to a single borrower. 


The sum of Rs,. 
is liereby granted to_ 
of 


son 


caste- 


resident of 

as a loan for the purpose of 

on the following conditions : — 

(1) That the sum shall be repaid to- 

Government at the 

instalments : — 

(1) Rs 

(2) Rs 

(3) Rs 

(4) Rs 


.Tehsil in the following 


-on. 

-on. 

-on. 

-on 


(2) That interest at 6^ per cent per annum shall be payable on the out- 
standing balance of principal at the date of each payment ; 

(3) That the loan shall be applied solely to the purpose for which it is 
granted ; and 

(4) That if it is proved to the satisfaction of me or my successor m office or 
the Nazim of the district that the loan or any part of it has been applied to any 
purpose other than that for which it is granted, the whole of the loan then 
unpaid with interest, if any, be due, shall be recoverable forthwith. 

Signature of officer granting loan with date. 

I have understood and agreed to the aforesaid conditions and accept the loan 
accordingly. 

Witness— 


Signature of borrower with date. 


I have received cash of the amount oL 

Cash paid 

Payment order delivered presence. 

Signature of officer granting loan 
with date. 


Signature of borrower with date. 




Secueity Bond, 


Whereas a loan of Es.. 

to the aforesaid, 

purpose of 


.has been granted 
for the 


we, the undersigned, hereby declare that we are jointly and severally liable for 
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the repayment of the said loan Avith interest in accordance AAdth the aforesaid 
conditions. 

Signature AA’itness. 

Signature AAutness. 

Signature Avitness. 

Entered in the loan register under number 

Signature of ReA'enue Accountant, 

ReA'enue Commissioner’s office AA'ith date. 


Form II (Rule 21). 


Loans of class II granted to scA'cral borroAA’ers on joint responsibility. 


The sum of Rs is hereby granted to the persons men- 
tioned in the folloAAong list for the purpose of .subject to the 

following conditions : — 

(1) That the said persons shall be jointly and seA’-erally responsible for the 
total amount of the seA^eral loans granted to them, Avith interest ; 

(2) That the amount of this loan shall be repayable to the State at 

the Tehsil on the dates and in the instalments mentioned 

beloAV : — 


Date pi’opoi’tiou o£ instalment. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(3) That interest at 6^ per cent per annum shall be payable on the balance 
_ of principal outstanding at the date of each payment ; 

(4) That the loan shall be applied solely to the purposes for AA'hich it is 
granted ; and 

(5) That if it is proved to the satisfaction of me or my successor in office or 
the Nazim of the district that the loans or any part of any one of them has been 
applied to any purposes other than those for AA'hich it is granted, the whole of 
the loan then unpaid, Avith interest, if any, shall be recoAmrable from all or any 
of them forthAvith. 
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And we, tlie borrowers, Laving understood and accepted the above condi- 
tions and have received the loan according’ly have signed our names or marked 
the followino- list in token, thereof. 

O 

Signature of disbursing officer, with date. 


No. in loan] 
register 

Serial No. 
in this list i 

1 

i 

I Rorrorver 

Father’s name and caste 

Residence 

Amount of 
loan 

borrower’s 
signature or 
thumb mart, 
■with date 

■ 

1 

2 

3. 

1 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

7 


Entered in the loan reo’ister, the loans being numbered as in column. 

O' o 


Signature of Revenue Accountant, 

Revenue Commissionor’s office with date. 

At tiie foot of the list the disbursing officer shall sign a certificate to the 
effect that the whole amount of the loan (to be expressed in words and figures) 
has been disbursed in his presence. 

Here enter “ one-fourth ” “one-half, ” etc., as the case may be. The entries 
in column first will be filled in by the Revenue Accountant after disbursement. 


Form III (Rule 21). 

The sum of Rs. is herebv granted to— the 

son of caste resident of as 

a loan under Act of for the purpose of 

(1) on the joint personal security of the persons who have signed the 

attached bond of the borrower ; 

(2) on the 'security of the property hypothecated by the borrower in the 

bond attached to this order ; 

(3) on the collateral security of the property hypothecated b}’ 

son of caste resident of 

viz: — (here enter description of proj^erty) and subject to the 

following conditions : — 

(a) That the amount of this loan shall be paid to him in the following 
instalments : — 

(1) Rs. at once 

(2) Rs. on 

(3) R.S. on 

(4) Rs. on 

{h) that the second (third) and (fourth) instalment (s) shall be paid 
only if it is proved to the satisfaction of me or my successor 
in office or the Nazim of the district (that expenditure of 

ap])i-oximatcly Rs. : 

and Rs., respectivel}^ has been incurred 

by him on the aforesaid Avork). 

Hero enter a description of the improvement to be carried out with details of the place (e.i/ , hhasra nnmbers) 
and the village. 
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One of the entries (1), (2) and (3) slionld stand ns the case may re- 
quire, the others being scored out. 

If amounts of expenditure are fixed use the works in this brad(et. 

If the condition is that certain parts of tlie work arc completed (des- 
cribe the parts to be completed before each instalment, 

that __ — 

and__— respectively has been completed) 

when the said instalments shall be due ; 

(c) that the wliole of the aforesaid work shall be completed be- 

fore 19 ; 

(d) that the amount of this loan Avith interest at C;} per cent ]icr 

annum shall bercpa^’ablc to the Govermnent at .-d'clisil 

in (here enter the number) equal half-yearly instalments 

(including principal and interest) of Ks the 

first repayments being due on and — siib'C- 

quent repayments on every and until tlie 

whole loan shall Ir.ivc been rc))nid witli interest ; 

(e) that the loan shall be applied solely to (be purpose for wliich it 

is granted ; 

(/’) that if it is proved to tlie satisfaction of me or my sncec'-sor it) 
ofiice or to the Nazim of the district that the loan or anv part 
of it has been applied to any purpose other titan that for which 
it is granted or that the whole or any j>art of the improve- 
ment is not completed or expenditure lias not been incurred 
by the dates specified in conditions (//) and (/■), the Avhole of 
the loan then unpaid with interest (if any) oliargcnldo tluTcon. 
sliall be recoverable forthwith from the Itorrowei' (>r his sure- 
ties, or from the property liypotbccaicd i)y him or them. 

Signature of officer granting loan with date. 


I have understood and agTeed to the aforesaid terms and conditions (ujid 
for the due performance thereof, I hereby byjiotbccate tlie followinfi* in*o- 
perty):— 


W itness 


Signature of borrower ivith date. 


First instalment Rs. 


pnid in cnwli in my presence 

piiynicut order dcUvcied iii iny jjrcsenci' 


Signature of officer with date. , 

1 I’epfiynienfc should be fixed with regard to local circumstaTiccs ^ 

and the dates tor payment of rents and revenue {vide rule 4 1 ). 

The words in brackets to be struck out if another person gives security. 
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Foe:m IV (Rules 32 and 34). 

Reo-ister under loan in the Nizamats under for Tehsil. 

O 

It is convenient to maintain separate registers for loans under and 

keep together the entries relating to one Tehsil. 


A. — In the following examples accounts interest is calculated at the rate 
of 6.J per cent per annum. 


Niimher o£ loan ■ | 

Village 1 

3 ^ 

"rt 

c 

'a. 

uw 
! O 

o 

\ 

O 

C.> 

o 

n 

o 

'H 

u 

u 

s i 

r: 

ft) 

.4-> 

O 

'2 S 

rt D 
o a. 

S ” 

1 ^ ' 

Amount of loan sanclioned with 1 
dale of sanctioning order 1 

1 

Date on whicli the work is to be 
linished 

Detiiils of security 

O 

s 

Vj 

O 

' C) 

! ® 

Amount 

1 ' 

o. 

U 

'o 

H 1 

X 

rO 

C.t 

o 

t/' 

1 - 
i 

j 

j 

' o 

Total 1 

Eepayments 
credit to 

Principal 

Interest 

03 

rii 

c3 

a 

a 

pa 

1 

2 j 

^ 3 

4 

5 

0 

■ 

8 

9 

lij 

i “ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


X 










i 

1 


I 
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Fokm V-A (Rule 48). 

Khataun! of demands under — for Tehsil- 

,1 , >,T. , f" ,1 endius the 30th April 

the ^ Nizamat for the year ^ octopcr 


■ in 


•Serial Xo. 

Recoverable 

Recoveries 

Balance at 
end of half- 

Total 

balance left 

(a) Payment in advance of the 

date fixed, and 

(b) Surplus payment 





demand 



Credit to 


year 

due 

cc 

CO ' 

Loans register 

Name of borrower 

Residence 

Arrears 

. 

Instalments due 

Total 

Date 


Principal 

Interest 

i 

1 

i 

- 

1 

3 

3 

B 

1 Ca) 
6 

[ tip 

5 

(c) 

5 

G 

1 

8 

1 ^ 

10 

1 

11 

12 





1 

j 


1 

1 ! 

i 
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Form Y-B (Rule 48). 

Combined Ledger Khaiauni 


Year 19 


Talisil 


cr' 


d 

c; 

o 

o ^ 

"" a 

o o 

SM 

o ^ 
! 5-2 

_'Sb 


G) 

W 


First qht 


P? 


c3 


Recoveries 


a 

C 

e 


Nizamat 


Season 


Manza. 


a:) 


o p%‘ 

a c 




^ P 

o 


Second qisi 


Recoveries 


o 


rt 

Oj 


PU 


c: o 

' H 




Balance 


Balance Recovered 


T3 

SS 

a 


rt 

p 


'5 


o 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


IS 


19 


20 


21 


22 


Foinr VI (Rule 27.) 


Ledger. 


Number of loans in headquarters loan register 
Account of loan of Rs. 400 {a) 30 (6) granted to — 
son of caste 


-Tehsil- 


under- 


resident of 

-on 16th November, 1928, 


(Here enter instalments 
(if any) of advances 
made.) 


1. on- 

2. on- 

3. on 

4. on- 


-Rs.- 

-Rs.- 

-Rs,- 

-Rs.- 


(In this space enter notes of reports made nnder paragraph 39.) 

and repayable by the folloiving instalments : — 

(a) ( ) equated instalments of Rs. 28 each on loth Ma}*, 

and 15th November each year, the first instalment being due on 
loth May, 1930. 

(5) ( ) Rs, 5 principal on loth May, 1929. 


Rs. o 
Rs. 10 
Tis. 10 


It 

3 ) 

33 


loth November, 1929. 
loth- May, 1930. 

15th November, 1980. 


Details of security : 




























CHAPTER VIL 


Credit eor agriculture, minor industries .\nd internal trade. — (contd.) 

129. Present method of marhetincj the jmncipal crops . — The present 
method o£ marketing the crops in the State are j'et crude. In order to make 
the matter quite clear we propose to deal with this part of the chapter a bit more 
■elaborately. The prosperity of the agriculturists and the success of any policy 
of general agricultural improvement depend to a very large degree on the 
facilities which the Agricultural community has at its disposal for marketing to 
the best advantage such of its produce as is surplus be 5 'ond its own requirements. 
Transportation is an integral part of marketing ; and modern commercial devel- 
opment tends to enhance the value and importance of good communications. 


130. In this respect we need a comparison of Bikaner State between now 
and before the railways. Before the railways the unit of the economic life of 
the people was the village. The distribution of the occupations in it was of the 
simplest kind. The village grew most of its food supplies and provided from 
its own resources or obtained from close at hand its few simple Avants. The 
villages had their own Aveavers and their oAvn artisans. The opening of the 
raihvays in the State Avhich stand to-day more than 700 miles from one end of 
the State to the other, have opened markets both for the sale and export of raAV 
products and the import of manufactured goods. 


131. There is, hoAvever, absence of good roads in Bikaner State and this 
may be accounted for not owing to any umvillingness of the State to construct 
them, but the natural conditions of the State are a great impediment to the 
construction of roads, Avhich cannot be overcome. The first cause is that nearly 
the Avhole of the State is covered Avith bloAvn sand Avhich has been driven up from 
the Runn of' Cutch, and Avhich is bloAvn throughout the summer months, and 
sometimes takes the shape of sand-cyclones. The second cause is the absence 
of road metal in all the parts of the State, except at Darbari, a place about 
eight miles from the capital. But these obstacles have been overcome in great 
measure by motor transport on the one hand and camel transport — Avhich is a 
characteristic animal of the region on the other hand. We do feel the necessity 
of the development of' roads other than main roads, but Ave eannot emphasise this 
point as Ave do realise the draw-back nature has placed in the Avay of road 
development in the Bilcaner State. We are, lioweA’^er, glad to state that the 
Gang canal area will shortly haA^’e a net Avork of roads throughout. 


132. The folloAving are the mandis in Bikaner State :- 


A,— Sri Ganganagar district. 

1. Ganganagar, 

2. Karanpur, 

3. Eaisinghnagar, 


4. Bijainagar, 

5. Orki, and 

6. Anupgarh. 


1 . 

2 . 


B. — Su7'aigarh district. 


Sadulshahar, 
Hanumangarh , 


3. Sangaria, 

4. Suratgarh, and 
5» LakhoAvali. 
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C. — Bikaner district. i 

1. Bikaner. I 2. l^okha. 

D. — Sujangarh distdct. 

1. Sujangarh. 3. Ratangarh. 

2. Dungargarli. 4. Sardarshahr. - 

B. — Beni district. 

1. Nohar, 3. Rajgarh, and 

2. Bhadra, 4. Cliuru. 

133. Among these markets there is a very big difference in cliaractcr and 
importance. At one end oL’ the scale are the elaborate modern mand's of. the 
Gang canal area "which consist of a set of shops built round three or lour sides 
of a rectangle, a "wide brick pavement being provided for unloading, examining, 
cleaning, bagging, and "weighing the grain. 'I'he market is as near to the railway 
goods platform as possible. In sucli markets cotton, wool and gi'ain are the 
main products sold. At the other end of the scale are the small markets which 
are not endowed with any modern equipment. 

133. the above description it Avould be seen that in one district the 
goods are sold nearly in all the mandis, e.g., in the Gang canal area, while in the 
others, the villagers sell their ])ro{luce in the adjacent villages to the Mahajan to 
"VNdiom they are mostly indebted and it is the ]\Iahajan or the middleman who 
markets the produce in mandis or exports the surplus goods to other Indian 
markets. 

135. Much of the produce is sold in the village itself before being brought 
to the memdi. The i\Iahajan, who in most cases is also the beopari lends m'one}^ 
largely on the promise of the repayment in kind at the marlvct rate prevailing 
during the harvest days, and immediately the crop is ready the Sahukar presses 
for repayment and when the grain has been taken out of the field he takes away 
his share of the grain and sometimes rather invariably the whole of the produce. 
When instead of a money-lender, the creditor is the landlord, he takes away 
the crop from the cultivator for the money he has to recover from the cultivator. 
Some money-lenders go so far as to pay the loan on the condition of taking away 
the standing crop from the fields. There is also a custom invariably in many 
Nizamats of the State as to the prescriptive rights of the creditor on the crop. 
The crop is mortgaged to the money-lender and on the credit of crop and cattle, 
where there are no proprietary rights in the land, money is available, and conse- 
quently the creditor keeps his lien on the crop. This right is partly acquired by 
the existing law and partly bj’ custom. Besides there are the professional car- 
riers called the hanjaras "ndio purchase the corn from the villagers and sell the 
grain in the mandi, on their own account, or exchange the corn in return for the 
supply of articles of daily necessity, e.g.^ salt, tobacco, oil, jagri, and the like. 

136. There are again transactions in the village markets, on every eighth 

day. They are commonly called ” or “ /mfs ”. Here the corn dealer 

on the one hand and dealers in the village necessaries of life on the other hand 
assemblcj "wdio are all producers of one article or the other. They either exchange 
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tlieir \vares between one another keeping the corn as medium o£ exchange or sell 
to each other for cash. Here is exhibited the typical old type of marketing, 
where the producer is the shopkeeper, the buyer and the seller. In this respect 
we can cite the example of cattle fairs that are held in the State in various places, 
where dealers of one kind of cattle go to the owners of the other kind of cattle 
for sale and purchase. 

137. The cultivator who is largely indebted to the village money-lender 
sells his wares to the indigenous banker and money-lender both on account of 
hereditary custom and his indebtedness. There are always two prices known as 
the bazar ],)rices and the harvest prices, ^.e., those which govern transactions 
between the producer and the dealer. Between the two there must necessarily 
be a difference, representing the profit of the grain dealer after his purchase and 
the cost of carriage to the market. But the grain dealer class composes a guild 
or fraternity to which not only no outsider can get admittance but which also 
monopolises the money-lending and grain merchants’ trade. Thus the members, 
be they j\lahajan or Zamindar mone)"-lenders can compete the producer, w'ho 
lives solely by the advances the)^ give, to bring his produce to them and prevent 
him from getting the full market value for- his produce. The village money- 
lender in turn hikes the goods to the katclia araiia or the town shopkeeper and 
sells the produce through him. Following charges are incurred for selling the 
produce through the katcha araiia : — 

Statement of charges. 

Aral (commission) .. ... from ^ per cent to per cent. 

Other incidental charges, c.y., charity, 
sweeper, waterman, etc.... •••4 » » 

Grain /.flhm//... ... ... seer per maund. 

Samples ... ... .... seer per maund. 

Municipal and other charges ... - 5 - per cent, to per cent, of the 

' value of grain. 

Total charges average ... per cent. 

138. The methods of the grain dealer are notahvays straight-forward and 
honest, if he is himself the purchaser, he generally manipulates in the Aveight 
and this is an additional gain to him. The broker or as he is usually called the 
dalal exists in certain mundis Avhile there is no dalal in smaller mandis. There 
are tiA'o methods of doing business as practised by these dalals, viz., kimla hdi and 
the dhaka hat. Khula hat means transaction done by a Avorcl of mouth, Avhile 
dhahi hat signifies transactions done under a piece of cloth by catching fingers. 
Where there are no dalals, transactions are completed directly between the pro- 
ducer or the village banla and the katcha araiia. In some of the mandis there 
is the custom of storing the grain in bits and auction them by hammer stroke to 
the highest bidder. 

s 

139. The aratia at the «ia? 2 cfehaving purchased goods either for self or on 
account of a certain othei* merchant transports the grain or cotton to the jgacca 
aratia to other Indian centres. The commission generally charged is one per- 
centum as also the rate of interest on sahukari system at the rate of seven annas 
and nine pies per hundred rupees per month. 
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140. Di^culiies of marketing, — We have already explained in the earlier 
part of this chapter the difficulties of communication. The other difficulties are 
the primitive methods of transport on camels, 'which generally reduce the market 
value of the produce it having been already deteriorated during transit, as also 
Avastage in weight due to leakage of the produce in the -n^ay, the carrying bags 
not being very secured and in good condition. 

14t The other important difficult)'- is of weights and measures. From 
all parts of the State Ave received complaints of the disabilities under -which the 
cultivator labours owing to the chaotic condition in which matters stand in 
respect of tlie weights and measures in general use in the State and the hamper- 
ing effect that it has upon trade and commerce generally. In wool trade, some 
extra wool is taken under the pretence of dirt, grease, etc. Cotton is weighed 
in a different Avay ; oil and salt are given by measures ; Avhile grain is weighed 
in a different way. All these systems force the cultivator and producer to part 
more of his produce for less weight. *' Innumerable other examples of a similar 
character can be cited, but those given are sufficient to show that there is a 
justification in our urging the examination of this question by District Nazims 
throuo'h local committees or through a committee of official and non-official 
members and reported to the Government. 

142. Effect of indebtedness on marketing. — We have briefly touched upon 
this point in the last chapter. But this is so important a point, that we again 
deem it necessary to state it in brief here. In spite of the diversity of the system 
under which the agricultural produce is marketed in various parts of the State, 
there is one broad generalisation which can be made for Bikaner State as a whole. 
It has, we think, been established that, 'where the cultivator is in a position to 
dispose of his produce in a maket, however, limited its scope and badly organised 
its character, he obtains a much better price for it, even when the cost of trans- 
port is taken into consideration, then when he disposes of it Jn his own village. 
There can be no doubt that it is his indebtedness to the money-lender and ti’acler 
which compels him to resort to the village money-lender and trader and to 
accept the terms dictated by him. 

143. Part played by middle-men. — With such exceptions where the middle- 
man may be condemned, and which wm hav'-e already stated w^e wish to make it 
clear that we have no prejudice against the middle-man, and -while urging for 
the reorganisation of the machinery of finance, we do not advocate the elimina- 
tion of his services. It may be stated that in the economic organisation of the 
modern world, he fulfils essential functions as the cpllection and distribution and 
the accommodation of supply to demand between locality and locality are every- 
where complicated and it is not possible to perform this part of ‘the business 
without these skilled men. We only urge for the removal of defects in the. 
practices of middle-men, and by such removal, -Ave aniticipate they wall prove 
useful to the industry as a whole. 

144. Possibility of pools and sale societies, — There is enough of evidence 
on the possibility of forming co-operative pools, but this can only be done in 
the canal area -AYith more hope of success than in other Nizamats. We think that 
to .start Avith co-operative sale societies can be profitable and of advantage to the 
cultivators. Our recommendation is based on the experience of vehat co-opera- 
tion in other parts of India has attained, but in Indian centres not much success 
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has as yet been achieved in this direction, and the reasons which are pnt forward, 
are that the power of age-long customs has confined the busisness of purchase of 
agricultural requirements and the sale of agricultural produce to castes and 
tribes other than those whose traditional occupation is husbandry, and the 
accumulated knowledge and experience possessed by members of those castes 
and tribes are not readily available to others. Moreover, there arc features of 
the village shopkeeper’s business ydiich cannot be initiated by the co-operative 
society. A co-operative society for purchase or sale aims at a fair price alone ; 
there IS little profit to be derived ; it cannot, like its rival seek to cover expenses 
by risks and mal practices.’ Before anything approaching a Avide-spread move- 
ment for co-operative purchase or sale can come into being, there must be 
intensiA^e education of the people in such matters as the benefits to be derived 
from cash purchase, the evils of forward buying, the relation of prices to accu- 
rate Aveighment, and loyalty in face of inducement to the contrary". 

1-55. There are, however, societies and specially in the Punjab Avhich are 
doing really good work, and on the strength of such an expeiience, Ave Avould 
recommend for the immediate start of co-operative sale and purchase societies in 
the colony area and other parts of the State Avhere people may show some in- 
clination to start them. A co-operative store for Government officials Avith all 
necessaries of life at Bikaner and Ganganagar ; a co-operative cotton pool at 
Ganganagar ; a co-operati\’e avooI societ}^ at Suratgarh and one at Sujangarh ; a 
co-operative ghee societ}' at Bhadra and one at Bikaner ; tAvo hides and skins 
societies one at Hanumangarh and the other at Pvajgarh. 

146. Licenced ivare-houses. — This is quite a neAv thing for the Bikaner State, 
and though jjeople have expressed their de.sire for the opening of such ware-houses 
in the State, Ave consider that the time is not yet ripe Avhen such AA'-are-houses 
can work satisfactorily. When the existing credit facilities can be supplemented, 
extended or modified, it Avould then only be possible to think of such a A^enture. 
We AA^ould, however, recommend as suggested by the lievenue Minister for the 
establishment of two AA’-are-houses, one at Ganganagar and the other at Bikaner 
Itailway stations managed by the raipA'ay department, if possible, on the lines 
pointed ont in another chapter. 

147. Better organisation of market, — ^No systematic survey of the condi- 
tions under AAdiich agricultural produce is marketed in the Bikaner State has 3 ’’et 
been made in any ISlizamat. We expected some information from the replies 
to our questionnaire, but not much information is forthcoming. We have been 
able to gather certain points and Ave AA*onld de.sire the organisation of co-operative 
markets specially in the canal area and at Bikaner on these lines. This part of 
the Avork is difficult to be achieA’'ed by any official committee but can be done 
by an association like the chamber of commerce. There is a great need of 
properly organised markets in the State ; the importance of such markets lies 
not only in the functions they fulfil, but in their influence upon production. 
Well-regulated markets create in the mind of thecultiAUitoi’ a feeling of confidence 
and of receiving fair play and this is the mood in Avhich he is ready to accept 
new ideas and to strive to improve his agricultural practice. Unless the culti- 
A^ator is certain to secure adequate A^alue for the quality and purity of his produce, 
the effort required for any improA'-ement Avill not be forthcoming. We want 
well-regulated markets in the Bikaner State for at least the special products 
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immediately, e.g., wool market like tlie wool markets o£ Fazilka and Beawar ; 
cotton market like the Berar cotton market ; hides and skins market like the 
Amritsar and Cawnpore markets. We desire £or a philanthropic propaganda 
aided by the State for these commodities at once, -to restrict export without 
articles going through the regulated markets under expert liands, and the method 
may be left to be determined the proposed chamber of commerce. 

158. We now turn to the establishment of a chamber of commerce in the 
Bikaner State. AVe projjose a chamber of commerce to be established at 
Bikaner with branches in other important centres in tlie State. We do not favour - 
the establishment of separate chambers in various places of the Slate as one 
institution will have more centralised activities to direct and regulate the opera- 
tions connected with commerce and trade in the Bikaner State than a number of 
such institutions scattered in small mandis^ tvith various classes of inanag??ment ; 
but if necessary Ganganagav may be exempted and allowed to have a .separate 
chamber of commerce. 

159. In this connection we would refer to the resolution tabled by Seth 
Bam Ratal! Das Bagri in the last session of tlie Bikaner Legislative Assembly and 
the reply of the Government in this behalf. We have framed the rules for the 
establishment of a, chamber of commerce. AA"e invited ojunion on the subject 
from various officers and non-officials and received the rejjly of the Alinister-in- 
charge of Commerce and Industries and we put below the draft rules and regula- 
tions of the chamber of commerce after review of the rules iis considered advisable 
after the receipt of the reply of the Minister in-charge of Commerce and Industries : , 

(1) Draft rules and regulations . — Tlie name of the association shall be the 
“ Chamber of Commerce, Bikaner ”. 

(2) The registered office of the chraaber wdll be situate at Bikaner. 

(o) The object for which the association is established are : — 

(а) To promote and protect the trade, commerce and industries of the 

Bikaner State and in particular the trade, commerce and industries 
in or with which Bikaneris are engaged or concerned. 

O O 

(б) To aid and stimulate the development of ti’ade commerce and indus- 

tries in the Bikaner State with capital principaUy provided by or 
under the management of Bikaneris. 

(c) To watch over the general commercial interests of Bikaner or any part 

of the State and the interest of persons, in particular the Bikaneris, 
engaged in commerce, trade or industry in the Bikaner State. 

(d) To consider all questions connected with trade, commerce and industry 

and to initiate or support necessary action in connection therewith. 

(e) lo urge or oppose legislation and other measures and to procure ’ \ 

change of law and practice affecting trade, commerce and industries 
in the Bikaner State and in particular those affecting trade, 
commerce and industries in which Bikaneris are enmio’ed. 

O o 

(/) To communicate with chambers and other commercial bodies in India 
and other foreign countries and to concert and to promote measures 
for protection of trade, commerce and industries, and persons 
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engaged therein and in particular the trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in which Bikaneris are engaged within or outside the Bikaner 
State. 

(g) To collect and to circulate statistics and other information relating to 

. trade, commerce and industries. 

(//) ,To adjust controversies between members of this association. 

(7) To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes arising out of commercial 
transactions between parties willing or agreeing to abide by the 
judgment or decision of the tribunal of the association. 

(;) To establish just and equitable principles in trade. 

(/i:) To form a code or codes of practice to simplif}’ and .facilitate transac- 
tion of business. 

(/) To maintain uniformity in rules, i*egulations and usages in the various 
branches of trade. 

(w) To promote and advance commercial and technical education and such 
stud}’’ of different branches of art and science as may tend to 
develop trade, commerce and industries in the Bikaner State. 

(71) To encourage, assist and extend knowledge and information connected 
with the trade, commerce and industries of the Bikaner State 
•whether by establishment and-promotion of lectures, discussions or 
corresponclence by holding conferences, by the formation of libraries, 
by the publication of newsi^apers, periodicals, or journals, books and 
maps or by foundation or endowment of professorshi]), studentship 
or scholarship, or by encouraging research work, or howsoever 
otherwise, as may be sanctioned or approved by His Highness’ 
Government. 

(0) To provide rooms and other facilities for holding and conducting sales 
of property, brokerage and commercial transactions, meetings of 
creditors, companies and arbitrators and other like matters. 

(p) To acquire, purchase, to take on lease or otherwise, land and buildings 
and all other property moveable aiid immoveable, which the associa- 
tion for the purpose thereof may think proper to acquire. 

(g) To accept any bequest, gift, donation or subscription towards or to 
accumulate and provide a fund or an endowment and to invest the 
same and apply the income arising therefrom, or to resort to the 
capital thereof for any of the objects of the association. 

(r) To sell, improve, manage, develop, exchange, lease or let, under-lease 

or sublet, mortgage or dispose of, turn to account or otherwise to 
deal with all or any part of the property of the association. 

(s) To construct upon any . premises, any building or buildings for the 

purpose of the association and to alter, improve or, add any 
building upon such premises. 

(it) To invest the money and the property of the association not imme- 
diately required for the purpo.se of the association’s business in 
such securities or in such manner as may from time to time be 
determined. 
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(«) To borrow or raise any moneys required for the purpose of the 
association upon such terras and in sucli manner and on such 
securities as may be determined and in particular by the issue of 
debentures charged upon all or any of the property of the 
association. ' 

(v) To subscribe, to become a member of, and to co-operate with, any 

other association, whether incorporated or not, whose objects are 
altogether or in part similar to those of this association and to 
procure from and to communicate to any such association such 
information as may be likely to forward the objects of this 
asscoiation. 

(w) To do all such other things as may be conductive to the development 

of trade, commerce and industries or incidental to attainment of 
the above objects or any of them. 

(4) The income and ]>roperty of the association whencesoever derived shall 
be applied solely towards the ]n'omotion of the association as set forth in these 
rules and no portion thereof shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly by 
way of dividend or bonus or otherwise hov/soever by wi^y of profit to the persons 
who at any time are, or have been members of the association or to any of them 
or to any person claiming through an}^ of them provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent : — 

(z) the payment in good faith of remuneration to any officer or servants 
of the association or any member thereof, or other person in 
return for any services actually rendered to the association or the 
payment of imprest or money Ijorrowed from any member of the 
association ; 

(v) any payment of allow'ance or concession to inembers b}’’ way of rebate 
or return of subscriptions in accordance with the regulations for the 
time being of the association ; 

(m) the gratuitous distribution among or sale at a discount to members of 
the association of any bookts or pubheation not required for the 
furtherence of its objects, 

(5) The fourth paragraph of this memorandum is a condition on which a 
licence will be secured from His Highness’ Government. 

(6) Every member of the association undertakes to contribute to the assets 
of the association a sum of rupees ten as an entrance fee. 

(7) For the purpose of registration the chamber will consist of not more 
than 500 members. 

(8) The committee may, "when it thinks fit, register an increase of members 

with the approval of His Highness’ Government. \ 

(9) iiy ejnder s . — -Every individual, firm, joint stock company or other corpora- 
tion, who or which signs the ajDplication form issued in the name of the chamber^ ^ 
upto the date of its sanction by His Highness’ Government and get their name 
entered in the register of members, shall ipso facto and without election be a 
inember of the chamber and have his or their name entered in the register of 
members. 
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(10) Mei’cbants, bankers, dealers, represenlatives of commercial firms, 
transpoj-f; or insurance companies, brokers and persons engaged in commerce, 
agriculture, mining or manuCacture and persons engaged in or connected willi 
art, science or literature Avbo are Bikaneris shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

(1 1) Any firm, joint stock company or any other corporation engaged in or 
connected -with commerce, agriculture, mining or manufacture shall be eligible 
for election as a member of the chamber in tlieir conventional or corporate name, 
provided that when they appl}" for election in the case of a firm not less than one 
half proprietary interests thereof is represented by a Bikaneri or Bikaneris and in 
the case of a joint stock company and other corporations not less than one half of 
the directors are Bikaneris or not le^s than one half of its capital is owned by the 
Bikaneris, provided, howe\er, notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, 
any com^jan}’ or other corporation, which is a public utility concern in Bikaner 
shall be eligible for election as a member of the chamber. Any firm, company 
or corporation being a candidate for election as a member of the chamber shall 
send with the proposal form a declaration on the prescribed form of the chamber 
that he is eligible for election as a member for this chamber. 

(12) Subject to the provisions and restrictions the rights and privileges of 
membership may, in the case of a firm elected in their conventional name as a member 
of chamber, be exercised by any partner-in such firm or by such person author- 
ised by power of attorney or letter of procuration or otherwise to the satisfaction 
of the committee to sign the name of the firm or to .sign such name per procura- 
tion and may, in the case of a joint stock cojnpany or other corporation, elected 
in their corporate name as a member of the chamber, be exercised by a director, 
manager, secretary or any other responsible officer of the company or corporation 
or a person authorised by power of attorney to exercise the same or any other 
person who in the opinion of the committee is competent to exercise the same on 
behalf of the company or corporation .subject nevertheless to the following 
]’eservations, namely : — 

(u) The representative of a firm, joint stock company or other corporation 
entitled under these rules to exercise the rights and privileges of 
membership must have their names registered in the books of the 
chamber in order to exercise the aforesaid rights and privileges. 

(5) Notwithstanding the provi.sions of article 10 of these rules a registered 
representative exercising the rights and privileges of membership 
in respect of a firm, company or corporation elected under the last 
preceding article may be a person who is not a Bikaneri. 

(c) For each act of exercise of the rights and privileges of membership by 

a firm, company or other corporation member, only one representa- 
tive shall be recognised. 

(d) Only one registered representative of a firm, company or other corpo- 

ration members shall be entitled to attend a meeting of the chamber 
and take part therein. 

(13) A candidate for election as member of the chamber whether an 
individual, firm, joint stock company or other corporation shall be proposed by 

one and seconded by another member, and may after previous circulation of 
name (s) among the members of the chamber be provisionally elected by the 
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committee and such election shall be subject to confirmation at any ordinary or 
special general meeting. The proposal form setting out such details as may be 
prescribed by a committee from time to time sliall be sent to the secretary, 
signed by the proposer and the seconder. A member provisional Ij^ elected by 
the committee shall exercise the full rights and privileges of membership. 

(14) The committee shall decide any questions ^vhich may arise as to 
eligibility or otherwise of a candidate for admission as a member of the chamber ^ 
and their decision shall be final and they shall not be bound to assign any reason 
for their action. 

(lo) Except as hereinafter provided a firm shall not cease to be a member 
by reason only of change in the constitution of the firm occasioned by the admis- 
sion, retirement or death of a partner provided the business of the firm is 
continued in the conventional name in which such firm was elected a member. 

(16) A firm, joint stock company or other corporation shall ipso facto cense 
to be a member of the chamber upon any change being made in conventional or 
corporate name of the firm, company or corporation. 

(17) Any member may Avitlidraw from the chamber by giving two months’ 
notice in writing to the secretary of the intention of such member so to do and 
upon the expiration of the notice such member shall cease to be a member of the 
chamber, 

(18) A member shall cease to be a member of the chamber : — 

(«) in case a member is an individual, if he is an undischarged insolvent 
or if he is adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound mind or 
if he is convicted of an offence involving moral turpitude ; 

(b) in case of a firm if it is dissolved or adjudged insolvent or the partners 

are convicted of an offence involving moral turpitude ; 

(c) in case of a company if it is wound up. 

(19) An annual subscription of Rs. 24 shall be paid by each member 
of the chamber whose registered address is within the jurisdiction of the Bikaner 
State, All members elected after the SOth June shall pay one half of the above 
amount for the remainder of the year. The first subscription of each new 
member shall be due on election and all other subscriptions shall be due on first 
of January of each year and shall be paid in one instalment. 

(20) A majority of three-fourths of the members present in a meeting and 
entitled to vote may, by a resolution, remove from the list of members the name 

of any member or refuse to confirm provisional election by the committee. 

Any such person, firm, company or corporation shall, from the passing of such 
resolution cease to be a member of the chamber or to exercise the rights and 
privileges of membership as the case may be. 

(21) Any member, who shall by any means cease to be a member, shall 
remain liable for and shah, pay to the chamber all money which at the' time of \ 
such member ceasing to be a member, may be due from such 'member to the 
chamber. 

(22) Any member whose isubscription shall be three months in arrears and 
who shall not pay such arrears within two months after written notice, calling 
for such payments, shall cease to be a member. Such notice shall be issued by 
the secretary to a member under the express direction of the committee. 
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(23) The committee may invite any person being a Bikaner Government 
official, connected with trade, commerce or industries, or a person distinguished in 
public service at a meeting o£ the chamber or of the committee as they may 
think fit from time to time. 

(24) Register of memfers . — A register of members shall be maintained in 
Avhich shall be entered such information about the members as the committee may 
from time to time decide. 

(25) There shall also be maintained a register containing the names of the 
representatives entitled to vote or exercise the rights of membership on behalf of 
the firm, corporation and association who are members of the chamber. 

(26) Any firm, company, corporation or association desiring to change the 
name of its representative shall notify that desire to the secretary, who shall 
effect the change provided, however, that the new representative shall not be 
entitled to vote, or exercise any other rights in his representative capacity unless 
his name has been notified to the secretaiy at least 7 2 hours before the time 
at which such meeting is held or the right is sought to be exercised. 

(27-) Administration . — The administration of the affairs of the chamber 
shall be vested in a body hereinafter called the managing committee. 

(28) There shall be following officers of the chamber, viz. {a) president, 
{h) two vice-presidents, (c) seven ordinary members of the managing 
committee and {d) a secretary. The officers and the secretary of the chamber shall 
act without remuneration, but wlien the work of the chamber lias been substan- 
tially increased, the secretary may be a paid official. The members shall be 
officials as well as non-officials. 

(29) The managing committee shall eonsist of ten members, iv'u., the 
president, two vice-presidents of the chamber and seven ordinary members. 

(30) The first managing committee of the chamber shall be composed of 
the members as may be elected by the chamber in its first meeting convened by 
the convener. 

(31) The president, vice-presidents, and members of the committee shall 
retire at each annual general meeting, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

(32) If the president, vice-president or any member of the committee do 
not attend ten consecutive meetings of the committee, the committee shall 
declare his office vacant and he shah, thereupon cease to be a member of the 
committee. 

(33) Election . — At each annual general meeting there shall be elected the 
president, vice-presidents and such ordinary members of the committee as can be 
elected according to article 34 below. 

(34) The election of the president, vice-presidents and members of the 
committee shall be determined by a majority of votes of the members of the 
chamber to be taken by voting as hereinafter described. 

(35) At least one month before the date of the annual general meeting, 
not being later than 15th January in each year the secretary shall issue a 
notice inviting the members to communicate their intention to serve as the 
president, a vice-president or an ordinary member of the committee, to be 
elected by the members of the chamber and the members shall within seven days 
from the date thereof, write to the secretary intimating their intention. 
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(36) The secretary shall cause to be entered names o£ all such persons who 
have communicated their candidature for election as the president, vice-presidents 
or a member of the committee to be elected by the members of the chamber 
in the voting papers Avhich shall be sent to the members, signed and numbered 
by him, clear 14 days before the date of the annual general meeting. The 
members shall return the voting pa})ers to the secretary, clear seven days before 
the date of the annual general meeting after ^Yhicil no voting paper shall, be 
received. 

(37) On" the return of the voting papers to the secretary each paper shall 
be examined by two members (not being candidates for election as members of 
the committee) who shall be appointed by the committee as scrutinisers. Of 
the candidates for election as the president and the vice-president, the candidate 
securing the highest number of votes shall be elected as the president and the 
candidate securing the next largest number of voles sjiall be elected as senior 
vice-president and the vice-] (resident of tlic chamber respectively, d’he eleelion 
of the members of the committee to be elected by the members of the chamber 
shall be determined by a majority of votes secured by the candidates seeking 
such eleelion as ordinaig members, d’lic repoids of the scniliniser.s shall bc_ 
jmblishcd by the secretaiy at least three clear days before the date of the annual 
general meeting. 

(38) Auditor . — At each annual general meeting an auditor shall be appointed, 

but if no auditor is aj^pointed the Minister-in-charge of Commerce and Industries 
shall nominate an auditor for that year. ^ 

, (39) Presidenl . — The president shall ))rcsidc at all meetings of the com- 
mittee, at all general meetings and lead all deputations, lie shall ]U’cside at the 
annual general meeting, may address the members on such subjects as he may 
deem proper but such address shall not be taken to repre.^cnt the views of the 
chamber or of the committee unless such rejn’csentation is expressly indicated. 

(40) The president shall also at any time wlien he sliall deem proper, 
communicate to the chamber or to the committee such matters and make such 
suggestions as may, in his oj.inion, tend (o promote the prosperity and welfare 
and increase the usefulness of the chamber and shall perform such other duties 
as may be incidental to the office of the president. 

(41) Vice-president , — The senior vice-president in the ab.sence of the 
president shall have the powens and perform the duties of the president. In the 
absence of both the president and the senior vice-president the powers and duties 
of the president shall be exercised and di.scharged by the other vicc-prc.sident. 

(42) The committee . — The committee sliall meet at such times as they or 
the president may deem advisable, and may make such regulations as they think 
proper for the surrimoning and holding of meeting.s of the committee, and for 
the transaction of the business at such meetings and the record of their proceed- 
ings shiill be open to the inspection of the members subject to such regulations 
as the committee may from time to time deem expedient to make. 

(43) The President or in his absence, the vice-president shall be the e.Vr 
officio chairman of the committee. In the absence of both the other vice-presi- 
dent shall act as chairman. 

(44) Three members of the committee shall form a quorum for the 
transaction of the business, provided, however, that at any adjourned meeting 
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of the committee, any number o£ members not less than two may proceed to 
transact the business. 

(45) A yearly report of the proceedings of the committee shall be prepared, 
printed and circulated for the information of the members of the chamber at 
least three days previous to the annual general meeting. Such report shall be 
submitted to the annual general meeting for adoption and to the Government 
of Bikaner in the Department of Commerce and Industries for information. 

(46) The management of the business and fund of the chamber shall be 
vested in the commJttee. In addition to the ]Dowcrs by these rules expressly 
conferred upon them the committee shall be entitled to exercise all such powers 
and do all such acts and things as may be done or exercised by the cliamber 
including the carrying out of all objects of the chamber as set forth in these 
rules provided that any of them is not hereby or by law expressly directed or 
recpiired to be exercised or done by the chamber in a general meeting. 

(47) Without prejudice to the generality of the powers conferred by the 
article 42 hereof, the committee shall have powers; — 

(«) to make, vary and repeal rules for the regulation of the business of 
the chamber, of the ollicers or servants or of the members of the 
chamber or of any department or section of the chamber, but 
with the final approval of the Bikaner Government in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries, these rules shall be registered 
by the IMinister-in -charge of Commerce and Industries ; 

(d) to appoint any departmental committees or sub-committees of the 
members of the committee or the chamber ; such departmental 
committee or sub-committee may be permanent or temporary as 
the committee may determine ; 

(c) to delegate, subject to such conditions as they think fit any of their 

powers to departmental committees or sub-commiitees and to make, 
vaiy, repeal rules for the regulation of the proceedings of depart- 
mental committees or sub-committees ; 

(d) to enter into arrangememts upon such terms and subject to such 

conditions as the committee niav deem desirable for workinc; in 
connection with any association organised for the protection or better 
development of any branch of trade, commerce and manufacture by 
Bikaneris or with like objects that they may apply to be allowed 
to work in connection with the chamber, provided that the objects 
for which such association is or shall be formed are not incon- 
sistent with the objects of the chamber as defined in these rules. 

(e) to make such rules as the committee may consider expedient for the 

regulation of the joint working of the business of any association 
connected with the chamber or for the purpose of defining the' 
terms and conditions or the joint Avorking of the business of such 
associations or as may from time to time be agreed upon between 
such associations and the committee ; 

(/) to appoint and from time to time remove such clerks and servants 
in the employ of the chamber as the committee will think fit, and 
to fix the remuneration to be paid. 
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(48) 1. Secretary. — The secretary shall devote himself to the business and 
affairs of the chamber except in cases where he has received the special permis- 
sion of the committee. 

2. He shall have charge of all correspondence and shall keep an 
account of the funds of the chamber and of funds connected with or in any 
way controlled by the chamber and of all moneys received and spent by the 
chamber and of the assets and liabilities of the chamber. 

3. He shall keep accurate minutes of all meetings of the chamber 
and of the committee, of the departmental committees and sub-committees and 
of all associations connected with the chamber. 

4. He shall have the care of rooms, furniture, library, pictures and 
of all documents belonging to the chamber. 

5. He shall give notice of all meetings of the chamber, of the 
committee, of the departmental committees and sub-committees of the chamber 
and of all associations working in connection with the chamber. 

6. He shall duly notify members of their elections, shall countersign 
all cheques signed by the president or any chairman of the association, fund or 
committee, shall collect all dues of the chamber and grant receipts. 

7. He shall endorse all cheques, dividend warrants, and other nego- 
tiable instruments. 

8. He shall institute, prosecute and defend suits and other proceedings 
in which the chamber may be concerned. 

9. He shall prepare the annual report of the chamber, and balance- 
sheet under the guidance of the committee and the report of all committees and 
all associations, connected with the chamber and generally shall perform such 
duties as are incidental to his office. 

(49) Auditor, — The auditor shall audit the accounts of the chamber or 
departments of the chamber and of all funds connected witlTor controlled by 
the chamber. 

(50) The auditor of the chamber shall have right of access at all times to 
the books and accounts and vouchers of the chamber and shall be entitled to 
require from the members of the managing committee of the chamber, such 
information and explanation as may be necessary for the performance of the 
duty of the auditor. 

The auditor shall make a report to the members of the accounts examined 
by him, and on every balance sheet laid before the chamber in general meeting 
during his tenure of office, and the re])ort shall state ; — 

(a) whether or not he has obtained all the information and explanations 
he has recjuired, and 

ili) whether in his opinion, the balance sheet referred to in the report is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
state of affairs of the chamber’s accounts according to the best of 
. his information and explanation given to him and as showm by the 
books of the chamber, 

A copy of the balance sheet so audited shall be submitted to the Minister- 
in-charge of Commerce and Industries. 
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(51) General meetings . — A general meeting shall be held in the month of 
B’ebruary in every year at such place as the committee may consider convenient 
for the despatch of the business at which report of the proceedings of the 
committee and the yearly accounts shall be submitted for confirmation. Such 
meetings shall be called annual general meetings. 

(52) The committee may, whenever it thinks fit, convene a special 
general meeting either for purpose of transacting any special business or for 
placing before^ the members of the chamber a review of their activities in the 
preceding months. 

(53) A special general meeting shall be convened b}’’ the committee upon 
the requisition of not less than one-tenth of the members of the chamber subject 
to a minimum of ten. The requisition so made shall ex])ress the object of the 
special general meeting proposed to be called and shall be presented to the 
secretary. 

(54) Upon the receipt of a requisition under the last preceding article the 
committee shall forthwith convene a special general meeting. In case the com- 
mittee for ten days after the delivery of such requisition fails to convene a 
special general meeting to be held within 21 days of such delivery, the re- 
qui.sitionists may themselves convene a meeting to be held within 76 days after 
such delivery. If for consideration of any matter notices longer than clear six 
days are required, such longer time shall be added to the several periods men- 
tioned above, 

(55) Notice of seven clear days shall be given of a special general meeting 
convened to place before the members a review of the activities of the committee 
or consider any important matter in which the committee may desire to consult 
the members, longer notices of not less than clear 14 days shall be given of 
special general meetings convened for other purposes as may from time to time 

^be determined by the committee. 

(56) The non-receipt of a notice convening any general meeting by any 
member shall not invalidate the proceeding at any such meetings. 

(57) Fifteen members present and entitled to vote. at an annual general 
meeting shall constitute a quorum, but at any special general meeting 20 mem- 
bers present and entitled to vote shall constitute a quorum. Any person re- 
presenting different members shaU. be counted only as one, proxies not being- 
allowed for the purpose, 

(58) If within half an hour from the time appointed for a special general 
meeting a quorum of members is not formed, the meeting, if convened on the 
requisition of members, shall be dissolved. In any other case the meeting shall 
stand adjourned to the same day in the following week at the same time and 
place and if at such adjourned meeting the quorum of members is not formed, 
the business on -the agenda shidl be transacted by the members present whatever 
be their number. 

(59) The chairman may with the consent of the meeting adjourn it from 
time to time and from place to place, but no business shall be transacted at any 
adjourned meeting other than the business left unfinished at the meetino- from 
which the adjournment took place. 

(60) Ever}’ question submitted to a general meeting shall be decided by a 
majority of members present and voting at such meeting. 
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(61) Vote of viemhers. — Every member shall have one vote. In case of 
any equality of votes, tlie president shall exercise a casting vote. Ko proxy 
shall be allowed in the meetings. 

(62) Notices. — A notice maj’’ be served upon any member either personally 
or by sending it through the post in a prepaid letter addressed to such member 
at such member’s registered address. 

(6o) Seal. — The committee shall forthwith provide a common seal for the 
chamber, the seal shall be deposited witli the secretary and shall never be 
affixed to any document except in the presence of the president or vice-presi- 
dent and in pursuance of the resolution of the committee or of the chamber in 
general meeting. Deeds, bonds and other documents reepnred to Idc made under 
seal shall be deemed to have been duly executed on behalf of the chamber if 
sealed with the common seal of the chamber and signed by the president or 
vice-president and the secretary or the person acting as secretary. 

(64) Winding up. — If the chamber shall be wound up, and the assets 
available are not disposed of within three months by the members of the com- 
mittee the affairs shall be placed at tlie disposal of the ]\Iinister-in-charge of 
Commerce and Industries for such public benefits ns he deems proper. 

The liquidator of the chamber shall be a judicial officer appointed by 
His Highness’ Government. 

450. The proposed chamber of commerce wfill be in a position to settle 
disputes arising through commercial transactions where specific provisions are 
made for the settlement of disputes arising between the seller and the purchaser. 

451. There is also a provision in the rules for the publication of market- 
ing information by the chamber of commerce, through its official organ which 
will facilitate the merchants in dealing with the produce more effectively. 

152. The chamber of commerce will carry on a propaganda which we 
hope shall prove a most useful channel for the development of the commerce 
and trade in the Bikaner State. 

453. Fmcmce for marl-etino produce. — During the course of our examination- 
we could understand that there is little money-lendiiig for the marketing finance 
but a great deal of advance payments against the goods. None of the merchants 
or dealers in our opinion has the requisite funds to do money-lending for 
marketing finance. The operations are carried on by advances from party 
to part 3 U The village money-lender or the village hania advances money against 
the produce to the cultivator, he in turn is financed by the town money-lender 
(Jcatcha aratia) what we know of the katcha aratia, wd)en goods are sent or about to 
be sent to ^xpacca aratia in the cities, the katcha aratia usually draws from 75 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the face value of the produce on the joacca aratia. The 
pacca aratia discounts his bdls either from the exchange or joint stock banks 
in the ports or from the shippers like Rulli Brothers, E. D. Sassoon and Co., 
Andrew Yule and Co., and so forth till the goods reach the consumer in the 
foreign markets. 

455. Negotiable instruments are used all through in the payment and 
settlement of these accounts. The village money-lender asks for payment either 
through a chitth^ rukka or purza from the town money-lender, who in turn 
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draws darshani hundi on \he jmcca aratia and lie draws either on the shipper on 
documents, or discounts his bills of lading from the banks. There are other 
methods of payment also, e.g.^ the beojmrim the ports not finding a hundi on the 
town where money is to be sent, cuts the G. C. notes iii tivo halves and sends 
under insured post to the town money-lender or to the Icatcha aratia. When 
the latter acknowledges the receiptor the first halves of the G. C. notes the second 
halves are forwarded to him in the same way. When taking this course the 
traders are generally in the habit of insuring the packets under value in order to 
save certain charges, No other form of remittance is practised in the State. 
Bank drafts are not used as there are no facilities in the State, while money- 
orders are rarely resorted to. 

■ 155. When the produce is read}’ after reaping the harvest, the village 
hania purchases it, and stores it with the town bania against some advance 
usually about 75 per cent if there is no favourable market for the sale of produce 
or there is no demand from abroad, or no buyers. In the same way the town 
bania gets advance, when the goods have reached destination. There is how- 
ever a large practice of drawing 75 per cent to 90 per cent of the face value of 
the invoice against the railway receipts. The railway receipts are generally 
accompanied by darshani hiindis to that extent. 

156. Darshani hundis are the .most popular documents, against which 
payment is received and given b}’- the Mahajans, while the second class of docu- 
ments are used by the traders here. The reasons for this may be (/) the here- 
ditary instinct, (7'/) the respect for the /umch' and {iii) the cheap method of remit- 
tance. The charges for these hundis are always varying according to the demand 
and supply of money. Sometimes they are about l-.per cent discount and sometimes 

per cent premium. This is always cheaper than money-orders, and invariably 
in most cases than the insured parcels. 

157. Storage . — AVe have sufficient evidence before us that the cultivator has 
no good] storage accommodation with him. The reasons are that the houses of 
village hania and headman, etc,, in Bikaner, Sujangarh, Rajgarh Nizamats are 
generally of oblong structure, the walls formed either of small bricks laid in mud 
or of morses of indurated clay, which are piled in layers one above the other and 
allowed to harden in the sun. The roof of the living and the store-room is sup- 
ported by cross beams, over which is placed a covering of brush wood, and this 
is surmounted by a thick layer of tenacious clay, laid in a moist slate, pounded 
down and consolidated by ramming. The houses of the smaller cultivator arc 
of a simpler type, Here the ’avails arc of clay and the roof of thatch Avhicli 
leaks freely in the rains ; gives no shelter when the fierce summer hot wind 
bloAVS. A fire once started in such a village spreads Avith dangerous rapidity and 
often leads to loss of life, as the inmates struggle to save their meagre property 
or in the rains the AA'ater beats against the fragile Avails and the Avhole structure 
collapses, often crushing the Aveak or infirm in the rain, but this does not happen 
too often, because of the scanty rainfall in the region. In the Ganganagar area 
and Suratgarh Nizamat the condition is better and they have 'got separate grain 
barns. 

158. In the toAvns Avhere there arc mandis^ the shopkeejiers have taken on 
rent separate apartments for the storage of tlie grain, cotton or avooI, called 
beeches but they do not insure the goods against fire, damage or loss of property, 
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tliongli -when they are taken possession of they generally hold themselves 
responsible when there is a theft. The attention of the chamber of commerce 
will have to be directed to remedy this also. 

159. Part played by di^ event class of hauls, bankers, 'money-lenders, mer- 
chants and dealers. — As there are no banks'in Bikaner State, no part is played 
by this class of credit agencies, except about -J- per cent of the remittance business 
is done by the Bikaner State Savings Bank, it being of very recent origin. The 
village monej^ -lender, mercliauts and dealers are the only agencies who play a 
very important part in marketing the produce of the field from village to the 
mandi and from mandl to the consuming and exporting centres. They arrange 
the whole amount of marketing finance, they negotiate in various markets for the 
sale of the produce and finally carry them, sort or clean them, pack them’ and 
transport them from place to place according to the necessity of the ti’ade. 


CHAPTEll VIII. 

j 

Credit for agriculture, :MiNO]t industries and internal trade, {contd.) 

160. Oryanisation of internal trade including distribution of imported 
goods. — It has been indicated by the Census Report of 1921 of the Bikaner State 
that the internal trade of the State as also the distribution of imported goods 
was divided as follows : — 

(^) Warehousemen and commission agents . 1 ,762 

(zV) Piece-goods traders, Avool, cotton and 

silk merchants ... ... 1.5,962 

(iii) Traders in food-stuff ... 10,968 

(iv) Grocers and sellers of oil, salt and other 

condiments ... ... 8,95.5 


Total men ... 48,647 


161. It is, therefore, evident that as many as 43,647 people have been 
engaged in carrying on the internal trade of the State in various branches. They 
have been doin^ their work on individualistic lines and there has been no orga- 
nisation either Avithin themselves or for the AAdiole state as a Avhole to AA'atch, or 
supervise and regulate their business operations and activilies. The methods 
employed are generally hereditary and are carried on from father to son. We 
Avill try to give a brief description of these in tlieir proper order : — 

(1) These warehousemen and commission agents scattered in the length 
and breadth of the State are engaged in storing and selling the 
goods either on their oAvn account or on commission on account of 
their clients. They arrange to finance the merchants, traders and 
cultivators in their business by arranging the purchase and sale of 
articles on short-term credit through their intermediation. 
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(2) The piece-goods, wool, cotton and silk merchants are engaged in 

importing cotton, woollen and silk piece-goods from places like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi and selling them either retail on their 
own account or distributing them to the rural shopkeepers for 
retail sale. All the direct importers have their agencies established 
with one firm or the other of their own order, who despatch goods 
on credit. The system is that certain percentage is paid in cash 
while the rest is remitted as and on the merchants in the State are 
in funds, with the condition that on Dewali in each year (between 
October and iNovember) they square their accounts. They in turn 
sell the goods retail to their customers locally some paying in cash, 
some on the distribution of their salaries and wages, while others 
pay at irregular intervals. Other merchants sell to rural merchants 
on the same conditions as are offered to them by their aratias at 
. Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay. 

(3) & (4) The same applies to these classes of merchants as in 1 and 2. 

162. Existing credit facilities . — The existing credit facilities are either the 
cash money employed by the traders themselves or the credit facilities that they 
get from the aratias through whom they import the goods. There are no credit 
facilities of any'kiud beyond this. 

163. Further facilities regnired . — The merchants stand in need of many 
sided credit facilities. A whole-sale institution should be opened in Bikaner for 
the distribution of goods to "rural shopkeepers on reasonable rates. Such an 
institution should be started through joint stock enterprise. There is no bank 
in the State and remittance of money on trade purposes is always a problem 
during all time of the year, and it becomes a very pressing problem when hiindis 
are not available. The provision of remittance facilities is a very important 
necessity of the day and an institution facilitating such transfers should be 
created very early. The State savings bank has started this business, but 
looking to huge imports every year, its business is yet relatively very small. 
To strengthen the credit resources, we may state that the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders may be -formed into loan offices as -suggested by us in the chapter 
on indigenous finance. We advocate the constitu"tion of a central bank as has 
been suggested by us in another chapter which .should be in a position to dis- 
count their paper and advance money on the mortgage of their imported articles. 
We leave the question to be fully explored by the Bikaner Chamber of Com- 
merce and reported to the Government for the exact requirements of Bikaner’s 
internal busmess and imported goods. 

164. Credit for miscellaneous occupations . — There are not veiy many mis- 
cellaneous occupations and we consider that no special kind of credit facility is 
requhed for them. We, however, consider that credit to employees of the State 
and wage-earners .should be organised by mutual societies. 

165. Consumers credit . — This is difiacult to determine, as the credit facility 
of the consumer depends upon the return of his capital, the time taken in it and 
the method of his dealings. No precise rules can be framed for such a credit 
system. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Credit for agriculture, minor industries and internal trade. — (contd,) 

166 . Industries in the State (other than cotton and jute mill industries 
and iron and steel industries). — Bikaner State is an agricultural and pastoral 
countiy and tliere are more of these industries than other kinds of industries in 
the State. \Ye have briefly touched the question of other industries botli State 
oumed and private in cl)apter II, but as further explanation of the more import- 
ant industries is. necessary, we have in the following paragraphs given 
explanation of (a) organised industries and (h) cottage industries and, therefore, 
instead of making a detailed survey of the industries at this stage we propose 
to review the organized industries first. 

167 . Or</anised industries. — There are not many organised industries in 
the State, and the only organised industries to which we can make a reference 
are the following ; — 

(i) Glass Industiy. — A glass factoiy has recently been started in Bikaner. 

(//) Wool Pressing Factoiy. — A Avool press has been started for cleaning 
and pressing wool bales in Bikaner. This Avonld ensure the direct 
export of Avool from Bikaner to Europe, and do aAvay Avith the 
necessity of its export first to Fazilka or BeaAvar and re-export 
froui those places. This aa’ouIcI also minimise charges AAdfich are 
incurred on account of entrepot trade. 

(fiV) Cotton Press and Ginning Factory. — This factoiy has been started 
at Ganganagar, and other factories are contemplated at Karanpur, 
liaisinghnagar, Shivpur and other places in the State. The 
producers and exporters Avill be saved a good deal of expense 
which otherAvisc they AAmuld be required to incur in sending raAV 
cotton {Icapas) to Abhor Mandi, and thence to ports for export. 

(ic) Goia Factory. — This industry is carried on at Bikaner and Chum 
and good factories on commercial lines are in existence at /these 
places. • : f 

(r) Carpet Industiy. — This industry is a flourishing industiy pf the 
State. Bikaner avooI is noted for its excellence for carpet manu- 
facture, and as labour is also cheap enough, this industiy is 
flourishing and there is an appreciable demand for Bikaner 
carpets in various markets of India and other countries. 

168 . Cottage industries, — There are seA^eral cottage industries in the 
State, and Ave f-hould like to make a reference of a few of them AAdiich are 
important and deserving of greater improvement and encouragement. 

(1) Pastoral unfiisfiy, — This is by far the most v^aluable indu.stiy of 
Bikaner State and accounts for over ^th of the total exports. Sheep exceed by 
far all other domestic animals. Bikaner haAung more of these animals than any 
other State in llajputana and many a proAunce of British India. In 1926-27 
the number of sheep exceeded 10',60,000. In a country like Bikaner Avhere 
pasture lands are in abundance and scarcity of rainfall does not alloAV of agricul- 
tural operations on an extensive scale as a means of livelihood, it is natural that 
this industry should be a leading industry of the region. There are other causes 
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which also account for the industi'y to lead all other industries in the State, 
Tliey may be briefly stated as follows : — 

(z) Excellence of Bikaner wool for the manufacture of carpets. 

(?V) Great demand of wool produced by Bikaner farmers in conntiies 
like U. S. A.j Persia, Germany as well as in various Indian 
markets. 

(iii) Cheap price of the commodity. 


169. This industry so far has been carried on on individualistic lines, and 
no co-operative effort has been made to produce or market the product. There 
are certain draw-backs which can only be removed by co-operative effort, I'he 
breed of sheep needs improvement and for this purpose it is necessary to import 
better class of rams, and distribute them to culrivators for breeding purposes. 
There is another reason, and that is, that the majority of the cultivators are poor 
and are unable to make selected jDurchases for Avant of monej'. This again can 
be solved bj^ the co-operative societies. 

170. Before shee]3 farming can be practised on a large scale these arrange- 
ments are needed to be completed and co-operative avooI marketing facilities 
created, Avhich would stop the unnecessary entrepot trade in exporting it to Fazilka 
orBeatverand thence to ports. .Co-operative societies should be started to enable 
the culth^ators to get capital for the purchase of sheep and to dispose of the raw 
products by joint sale. We have touched the question of sheep breeding in 
another chapter, but Ave may lay emphasis here on the point that Bikaner avooI 
is noted for its excellence for carpet manufacture, but is not so good for cloth 
manufacture and it is necessary that to bring the avooI to the standard of other 
countries, the breed of sheep should be improved. 

171. -The other classes of animals found in the State are : — 


(/) Goats 
(zV) Camels 
(iii) Cows 
(n?) Buffaloes ... 


... 0,46,528 

... 1,35,994 

e.. 3,84,273 

... 6'Z,253 


172. Goats are kept for their flesh, milk and skins or for export. Bikaner 
goats do not offer good avooI Avhich could be exported on a large scale, but much 
could be done in this direction on co-operative lines. 

' 173. The camel is the chief animal and in this land of sand is constantly used 
for riding and as a beast of burden used for transporting goods from one place to 
another. Camels of Bikaner are noted for their excellence in speed and strength. 

174<. Milch coAYS are reared for producing ghee. Good ghee is available 
throughout the State. Cultivators Avant money to develop ghee industry and 
co-operative societies should take up the matter on a systematic basis. This 
bu.siness cannot be undertaken individually and the only effective AA'ay Avonld be 
through co-operative societies, AA'hich could guide and develop the business by 
corporate action. Because of the longer time required to raise cattle than sheep, 
and the larger investment in cattle, the great bulk of the live-stock loans are 
cattle loans. Such loans should be made for the purpose of financing the cattle 
industry Avhich may include such specialities as breeding, grazing, feeding, 
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fattening, dairying and marketing. They may be divided in three classes, namely, 
feeder, slocker and dairy loans. Feeder loans may be known as steer loans and 
are the most important and voluminous. )Such loans should have a maturity up- 
to one year. Stocker loans should be made on bulls and cows for breeding 
jjurpo.ses, and on young calves. They should have a inatuiit^ of one year 
subject to three or four renewals, and should require 50 per cent margin. 
Dairy loans may be made to finance the purchase of high grade cows and pure> 
bred sires to improve the strain and thereby the efficiency of dairy business. 
Their maturity should be one year, subject to four or five renewals. 

175. The procedure in making cattle loans should be as follows Avhich 
may l 3 e adopted by the co-operative societies : — 

(/) application of the borrower, name, {ige, legal residence and location 
of farm ; 

(?'/) sworn statement of financial condition (listing assets and liabilities) : 

(//?) statement shoAving the number and age of cattle ; 

(?v) inspection of the borrower’s cattle Avith reference to location, number, 
age, brands, approximate weight per head, and feed on hand j 

(?;) search of records against the borrower’s estate. 

(vi) execution of chattel mortgage in Avhich the market value is usually at 
' least 20 per cent above the amount of the loan ; and 

(vit) execution of the note. 

176. (2) JVool This is a produce of the sheep and the annual 

quantity of wool exported is about 42,000 maunds. AVe have already referred 
to the establishment of a wool pressing factory at Bikaner. This Avoidd obviate 
the necessity of wool being sent to Fazilka or Beawar for bailing and will be 
ready for export baled from Bikaner itself. AA’^c have received an excellent note from 
Thakur Mohan Singhji of Tiandesar on avooI industry in Bikaner State and we agree 
with most of his suggestions. AVe do not favour the export of raw avooI in any 
greater quantity, but desire the expansion of avooI weaving industiy within the 
State. During 1920 Sardar Sahib Prabha Singh Bhalla submitted a note on tlie 
possibilities of avooI weaving industry and we are also of the opinion that State 
enterprise should come to the rescue of this industry. AA^e have taken up the 
question of the revival of aa^ooI Aveaving under the item of Aveaving industry 
with Avhich Ave shall deal in the succeeding paragi'aphs. 

177. (3) Weaving industry, — This is by far the most important cotton 
and woollen industry and ranks second in point of importance. Fland-loom Aveav- 
ing and spinning is practised everywhere in the State. In the present state of 
affairs and the present economic condition of the peasantry class, the establish- 
ment of cotton and avooI mills cannot be advocated. AA'^e suggest the introduc- 
tion of improved spinning Avheels which can take three or more threads at a time 
and these Avheels should be arranged to be distributed in Aullages on the hire 
purchase system through the co-operative societies. 

178. ^ In reference to the hand-loom industry, we frankly admit that this 
industry is out of fashion and probably is not cognisent of the operation of the 
modern hand-loom. This is a large question Avhich remains to be solved, viz,^ 
how can these improved methods be communicated to the Aveaver. Tayo Avays 
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can be suggested i’oi’ the accomplishment of this work. The first is by direct 
propaganda among the weavers, conducted cither by philnnthrophic agencies or 
by Government. Weaving schools should be established for artisans, at which 
instruction in the improved methods could be given. The scholars would be 
taught how to work the new loom, and when they have completed their course, 
they Avould be given facilities for acquiring such a loom and taking it back to 
their homes. Exhibitions should be held in some towns by the commerce and 
' industi-ies department and by practical tests the advantages of the new methods 
could be demonstrated. Lecturers and demonstrators should visit each weaving- 
centre periodically, set up an improved loom in the villages, and give ocular' 
proof of the superiority of the results obtamed from it. The system of 
travelling lectures has been employed in certain western countries and this may 
be tried in Bikaner also. _ . 

179. The other solution is one which also commends itself to us as it 
works through economic motives which are fairly common. In this the help of 
the co-operative registrar is essential. Small co-operative factories may be 
'established in wea^nng centres and wool producing areas under the direction of 
educated men, who wmuld be required to invest a small capital, say a thousand 
rupees or two. It is because a capitalist organisalion of industry adapts itself so 
much more readily to new requirements that capitalism tends to supersede that 
more ancient organisation in which the artisan is himself the entrepreneur. 
Small capitalists, working in different centres, might introduce those improve- 
ments in the method of production which the uneducated artisan is little likely 
to initiate. If these small capitalists with artisans are brought under co-operative 
weavers societies at each centre; it may be expected that much of the hardship 
of the spinners and weavers may be mitigated. 

180 {4} Hides and skins industry . — This is again a very important industry 
of the State. The production of raw hides and skins is naturally large because of 
the large number of animals reared in Bikaner State. The industry is at present 
very much disorganised and the producer does not get any fair value of his article. 
The reasons arc that this industry is restricted to a certain few castes in the 
State who are utterly uneducated and have neither the business capacity nor the 
requisite capital to market their produce Avith advantage. We have suggested 
for the formation of co-operative hides and skins societies in the chapter on 
co-operation, but we may here point out that the export of raw hides and skins 
does not give any appreciable yeild to the producers and the establishment of a 
tannery is most essential. If any public man is not coming forw’^ard, the State 
may give the lead, like Avhat has been done in the Gwalior State where a tannery 
equipped wfith all modern appliances exists at i\Iorar. 

181 (5) Dairy industry . — This is again a vei’}' important industry for a 
country like ours, and steps are necessary to produce the dairy products on 
commercial lines. There are co-operative dairy societies working most profitably 
in many parts of the Avorld and this industry can be highly developed if suffi- 

. cient attention is given to it on co-operative lines. 

182. The decline of village and cottage industries in Bikaner State has 
weakened the economic position of the small farmer Avhose energies are not 
alasorbed entirely by agriculture, as also of other small artisans Avho are more or 
less indirectly concerned with agriculture. These industries were once the most 
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important in Bikaner State, but tlie pessimism regarding the condition of cottage 
industries all over has been encouraged by tlie decline of the rural industries in 
various parts of the State. 

183. The solution lies in the reorganisation of these industries through 
co-operative effort and extending credit facilities by these methods to small 
industries. Artisan societies have been started in British India on the basis of 
share-capital or unlimited liability or both'. In Burma the home industries ■ 1 
have a number of societies financed from loans by Government. In Bengal 
industrial unions have been formed with a view to solving the difficulty of 
financing these societies. Such societies have proved in thier own way useful 
to the artisan classes, and they can be equally useful in Bikaner State as well. 

There should be a central organisation for each class of societies or a central 
organisation for every type of purchase and sale in Bikaner State for the various 
cottage industries, a short description of which has already been given in an 
earlier part of this chapter. The Avant of a central trading organisation in other 
places has been a chief draw-back of cottage production. Isolated and unrelated 
cottage industries lend themseh'es easily to exploitation by middle-men. The 
association of small producers should bu)^ raAv material in common, and sell 
their products in common. We are, therefore, of opinion that a forward 
industrial policy on co-operative lines would not only revive small industries 
founded on traditional scale, but would also create new industries around 
natural resources -and the sujjply of skilled labour Avhich the State aid and 
initiative might introduce and develop in the villages of Bikaner State. 

18i. Possibilitt/ of developing cidtivation or of heljnngi mltivgior 1o get n 
heiter return by establishment of such industries. — The cultivators of Bikaner are 
engaged in selling firewood and other -allied business during the period Avhen 
there is no crop in the fields. The cultWators in the canal area and in the 
Nizamat of Suratgarh, and a cerhiin portion of Rajgarh Nizamat have little 
time to spare from their agricultural occupations but others have proht-ablc 
subsidiary occupations, which can be extended by opening co-operative societies 
for the purchase of their produce, e.^., dry grass an excellent material for making 
paper, or fodder for milch animals in the cities or dairy farms. 

185. Credit facilities existing. — There is no credit facility existing at 
present in the State to finance these industries either for current expenditure or 
for marketing the products. Wherever possible the artisan approaches the 
money-lender Avho may supply him Avith some capital, but this is hardly 
sufficient to bring about any progress. 

186. Credit facilities required. — The people Avith such limited means- 
require credit facilities for such cottage industries, as Avell as something to 
sustain them and this AA^ant can only be remoA’^cd by co-operative movement .in 
the State. 


187. Part 2 :)layed by different classes of credit agencies.— The m on e}^ -lender' 
is the osly credit agency playing any part in the production and marketing of 
cottage productions, and there is no other agenc}^ of the kind in the State. 


0 
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CHAPTER. X. 

Remittance eacilities and instruments of credit. 

188. Use of negotiable instruments . — The use of negotiable' instruments is 
brought about by — 

(i) Export of merchandise. 

(A) Investments of Bikaner people in Calcutta, Bombay and other. 
Indian and foreign centres, 

{Hi) The purchase of Government securities and other shares. 

(giv) Charges for transportation, insurance and commissions paid to 
merchants, transport, insurance, banking and commission agencies 
outside Bikaner State. 

(t) Import of merchandise. 

189. There are of course many other causes which affect the course of 
exchange and make tlie use of negotiable instruments popular from one centre 
to another, but the above are the principal factors which promote the use of 
negotiable in.struinent.s. Xormally, the ))alance of payment, as it is called, is 
sometimes with Bikaner and sometimes with other Indian centres and on this 
depends the rise and fall of the hundi rate within well-defined narrow limits. 
These rates range within narrow limits but are always less than the cost of 
remitting money by insurance post or money -order. 

190. From the customs returns that liave been supplied to us by the 
Inspector-General of Customs and Excise, which ■we give below, we have been 
able to ascertain that imports exceed exports in Bikaner State : — 


•S.= 

Nainu of article 

192(5.27 

L- 

- 

1927-28 



1 

' niroRTs, 

Rice 

Mds. 1,24,368 

18 

1 

6 ! 

Mds. 1,19,078 

1 

9 

2 

Kirana, No. 1... 

R.s. 3,34,670 

11 

9 1 

Rs. 3,22,257 

5 

0 

o 

O 

Kirana, No. 2... 

Mds. 22,534 

19 

1 

4 

Mds. 21,086 

8 

34 

4 

Kirana, No. 3... 

„ 56,111 

4 

O 5 

„ 60,798 

32 

5 

0 

Cloth, No. 1 ... 

„ 18.401 

14 

7 

j5 lOjdoo 

39 

11 

6 

Cloth, No. 2 • ... 

., 14,941 

7 

5| 

„ 11,422 
„ 9,896 

25 

15 

7 

Cloth, No 3 

10,624 

o 

0 

93, 

25 


8 

Made up clothing 

R.S. 14,01,904 

0 

0 

Rs. 14,10,705 

11 

6 

9- 

iSV<//, sliisliam wood, etc. 

]\Ids. 59.992 

0 

0 

Mds. 80,619 

0 

0 

10 

Perfumery 

Rs. ],19'l70 

4 

3 

Rs. 1,39,311 

1 

r» 

O 

11 

Ghee ... 

Mds. 9,967 

o o 
DO 

H 

Mds. 9,498 

13 

\ 

2 

12 

Oil of all kinds 

,, 23,545 

11 

11 

„ 2,756 

1 

0 

13 

Country tobacco for smoking. 

25,449 

27 

11 

„ 22,304 

35 

12 

14 

Gold and gold ornaments . . . 

Rs. 1,07,395 

0 

0 

Rs. 90,688 

4 

0 

15 

Silver and silver ornaments. 

81 uiasiia (.Bliari) 

„ 2',26.697 14 

6 

„ 12,92,355 

4 

9 

16 

Lead, zinc, tin and iron ... 

(Bhari) 

Mds. 44,792 

35 

6 

(Bliavi) 

Mds. 52,872 
„ 1,39,388 

7 

9 

17 

Mollasses 

„ 1,64,432 

24 

1 

4 

32 

2 

18 

Unrefined sugar 

„ 54,4:98 

38 

9 

•„ 50,446 

„ 1,06,086 

33 

o 

O 

19 

Sugar 

„ 1.02,832 

37 

134 

c\ o 
OO 

o 

O 

20 

Fancy goods .... 

Rs. 9,25,410 

o 

O 

o 

O 

Rs. 10,49,513 

12 

o 

O 

21 

Coal 

1 Mds. 2,7 1,442 

34 

Q 

Mds. 2,36,994 

20 

0 
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o 

Xame of ailicle 

ID26-27 

)9.:7-28 

1 

. Exponrs. 

Wool 

Mds. 40,006 13 2^ 

Mds. 42,125 25 6 

2 

Hides 

., 3,005 13 8-1 I 

„ 7,217 22 0 

o 

O 

Sarsim, Taraniira 

Bones 

„ 37,478 23 8 

43,955 32 9 

. ^ 

„ 15,477 25 0 

„ 43,234 6 4 

1 

j 


191. From the above figures it is clear that the imports in Bikaner State 
are more than the exports. 

192. The rate o£ Iiimdi] therefore, must always operate against it, but it is 
not the case and the rates always fluctuate ^vitllin narrow limits near the par. 
What are the causes for this ? The agricultural population of the State grows 
enough of grain, faramira^ sarson and wool, with which they get .their neces- 
saries of life small as they are. The other imports are mainly for the urban 
community and three-fourths of the urban people of the State have their trading 
houses in the different trade centres of the Indian Empire. These people come 
to their homes in the Bikaner State for a holida3^ for two or three months in 
a year. Their remittancesvof money are generally by means of hundis and those 
merchants who have to import goods for consumj^tion in Bikaner State make use 
of the resources of these ])eople for settlement of their dues. These remittances, 
therefore, are the chief factors which keep the hvndi rate within narrow limits 
and it is why no use is made of any other means of remittance from business 
centres in India to Bikaner and Bikaner to those centres again. 

193. If exports and imports, ^.e,, merchandise were the onlj^ basis of 
business obligations the value of exports Avould have to be equal to that of 
imports or else trade would practically cease. But w'e have seen in the list given 
above that this is not the case in Bikaner, the imports exceeding the exports to 
a very great extent. The other factor.-s are therefore the vast amount of business, 
investment and services in British India for which Bikaner subjects are responsi- 
ble and their earnings sent by them or spent at home in Bikaner for part of 
the money supplied comes from these sources to save two rail loads of silver or 
gold from Bikaner to some of the centres in India and ftom Indian centers to 
Bikaner as excess of imports would have to be paid in cash if the use of liiindi ' 
has not been largely made by Bankers of Bikaner doing business outside Bikaner 
State, and who come here only for a holiday to spend in Bikaner or send the 
monej- for the support of their family or dependents. The chief function of 
money, therefore, is to serve as a medium of exchange. Instead of our settling 
imports and exports in actual coins, in which case every separate transaction of 
export or import of goods would need to be followed by a corrospo.n.ding import 
or export of precious metal to pay for it, our merchants simplify matters by 
employing hundis as the medium of settlement. 

19$. The use of negotiable instruments has, however, been.restrictedtothe 
class of indigenous bankers and money-lenders. Any merchant wishing to remit 
any money to nn}^ business centre in India approaches one of the money-lenders 
in the city, asks for a Jnmdi and sends it to the merchant at (.lalcutta, Bombay 
or any other centre in British India or within the State itself. The' indigenous 







bankers and money-lenders have either their ovn branches in one or the other of 
these centres or have an agency with one of these people of their order having a 
branch of their at that place. The indig-enons bankers and money-lenders finance 
a very great portion of the exchange business by not only allmving remittance of 
money through Jntndis but they create paper for purposes of accommodation 
iof theiiiselves in times of need and their dealers. muddati hxmdis iWB ^ 

usance bill of exchange meant to put merchants in possession ol funds. 

195. The use of the hundi and transfer of money through its medium is 
however restricted to cities and towns and does not extend to small towns and 
villages to any appreciable extent. The population in the villages is mostly 
uneducated and has not 3 ’et learnt to make use of negotiable insti'uments commer- 
cially. The agriculturists largel}’ use coin as the medium of exchange for their 
]3roduce and to a small extent the use of Government currenev notes has come 
into vogue. The reasons for this may be stated to be as follows : — 

(/) Small amounts of sales not necessitating big transfers. 

(//) Nearness of the market place for the sale of their produce to araiias. 

(Jii) Illiteracy amongst the peasant!-}^ class. 

\id) Unreliability of hundi paper drawn b}- pett}’ traders with little or no 
credit in outside markets. 

(u) Indirect export and import of their produce by aratias of the neces- 
saries of life and field. 

(vi) Very few wants of the people because of climatic influences and their 
hereditary habits. 

{vii) General indebtedness amongst the peasantry class which is a very great 
impediment to their future progress and uplift. 

196. ^Ve have said above that the indigenous bankers and money-lenders 
play a very important part in making transfers of money from one centre to 
another for trade ])urposes and make enormous profit out of their business. 
These indigenous bankers and monev -lenders have been well-known in India as 
the greatest finaciers of trade and it is the}"^ who have jjest of business relations 
with nearly all exchange banks of importance in India. In brief the Marwari 
bankers have ]flayed a ver}^ important part in finance in Bikaner, nay the whole 
of India. In Bikaner, however, in addition to the supply of bills and other 
negotiable instruments by the indigenous bankers and money-lenders, the Govern- 
ment of Bikaner as is Avell-known undertakes remittance of money on trade 
accounts. The State Savings Bank allows the use of money in centres of Indian 
trade whenever the merchant wishes to be financed, and this has added to the 
financial facilities of the Bikaner merchants. With the opening of branches in 
jflaces like Sri Ganganagar, the savings bank, it appears will prove very useful to 
the interests of the merchant community of that area. 

197. Use of railioay receipts . — The chief documents of title in Bikaner 
State used for raising money are the railway receipts. One chief difficulty which 
has been experienced in advancing money on railway receipts is the practice of the 
railway department delivering goods on indemnity bonds when railway receipts 
are not produced. This often involves loss to the indigenous banker and money- 
iQiider who discounts the documentary bill with railway receipts. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the railways should be required to ensure that 'the banker’s lien 
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on the goods is registered on intimation and the goods is not delivereSv to the 
consio-nee until the banker's claim is settled. 

O 

198. The raihray receipts ai e issued in two forins by the railway authorities. 
One is at the o^Yner’s risk and the other at the railway risk. The railway receipt 
for goods carried at the owner’;^ risk docs not make llie railway responsible for 
any' damage to the goods caused in transit while the railway takes upon itself 
responsibility for the goods booked at railway risk. 

199 Major Maharnj Sri Mandhata Singhji, llevenue Minister. Bikaner Slate, 
in his written statement has suggested that to ]) 0 ])iilarise the use of the railway 
receipts arrangements should be made to cstablisli licensed Avarehonscs in this 
State. These Atairehouses may be opened and run Avith the co-o]>cration of the 
Bikaner State haihA’ay or Avith the assistance and direction of the Bikaner Govern- 
ment or both. In the former case spacious Avarehouses will be needed at Bikaner 
and Sri Ganganagar. d'he railway would haA'e to arrange that any one Avishing to 
despatch goods at a particidar future date may store the .‘^amc in such a godoAvn 
ancTobtain at that very moment a railway receipt Avhich may be em])loycd like 
the present receipts for the raising of money. 

200. The llevenue IMinister is of oj)inion that the idea of licensed Avare- 
houses would take some time to materialise. He, thereforCj suggc-sts that 
meanwhile the railway authorities should make arrangements to issue raihvay 
receipt in resjAect of any lot of goods on the same day on which such lot is taken 
to the railway y-ard. There may, therefore, he two different kinds of luilway 
receipts. Firstly, the iibual kind of railway ]’eccipt on Avhich tlie date of 
consignment is Avritten and is issued only Avhen the requisite Avagons are available. 
It is implied thereby that the goods covered by a railway recci])t of this kind are 
despatched on or about the date entered in the raihvay receipt. 

201. The second class of raihA^ay receipts Avill contain the dale of the entry 
of the goods into the raihvay yard or Avarehouses. There Avill need to be an 
implied or express condition stipulating that the goods .shall be despatched so 
mao)^ days after the date of the railway rcccii)ts. Tlie charge made to the 
consignor may include b&sides freight, as at present, the amount of premium the 
raihvay may have to pay for insuring the goods lying in the railway Avaielion.'^e 
or yard. For it Avould he necessary to insure such goods against lire, theft or 
any other accident. In other resjACcts this raihvay receipt Avill be similar to 
the other kind at preseht in use. This sugge-'linn h made Avith a double end in 
vicAA". If carried out it Avill remove the gricA'ance that Avagons are not provided 
by raihvay authorities promptly dui'ing tlie mnrkeling season Avliicb causes lo.ss 
of interest to the consignor. Besides, it Avill provide the facilit}’ of raising hnance 
immediately a dealer or cnltivalor has his produce ready in possession or 
marketable condition. 


202. We agree with above suggestions of ]\Iajor Ma’haraj Sri ]\Iandhata 
Singhji and think that the scheme if carried into operation Avill certain!}’ enable 
the consignor to raise finance as is done on the ruihvny receipts as at jDresent in 
use. This wdll also minimise the risk attendant on storage of goods in their 
own goods houses against fire, theft, etc. But Avm must point tliat the raihvay 
department may first be asked to see AA'hether the scheme Avill be practicable 
from the point of aucav of the raihA'ay dejxnrtment, becau.se this scheme Avill 
become popular Avith the merchants as soon as it is introduced. 


S 
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203. Reduction of (hUy on hills . — There is fi .stamp duty of one anna on 
demand bills in the State and stamp duty on usance bills as follows : — 


Amount 


If the hundi 
is in one part 

If the Irandi 
j-> in two 
paits 

If the huncll 
is in three 
parts 

If the amount of the bill or note 

does 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

not exceed Bs. 200 ... 

• • • 


0 

!3 

2 

!• I 

If the amount of the bill note exceeds Rs. 200 but 
does not exceed — 

Rs. 400 

0 

6 

JJ 

;3 

3 

0 

2 

600 

* • • 

0 

9 

5 

0 

3 

800 


0 

12 

33 

33 

6 

0 ■ 4 

1,000 . ... 

• • • 

0 

15 

8 

0 5 

1.200 

» • • 

1 

2 

3? 

9 

0 

6 

1,600 

• • • 

1 

8 

33 

12 

0 

8 

2,500 

• • » 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 12 

.5,000 

• • • 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

8 

7,500 • ... 

• • • 

6 

12 

3 

G 

2 

4 

10,000 

• • • 

9 

0 

4 

8 

o 

0 

0 

15,000 


13 

8 

6 

12 

4 

8 

20,000 ... - ... 

» » * 

18 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

25,000 


22 

8 

11 

4' 

7 

8 

30,000 


27 

0 

13 

8 

9 

0 

And for every 10,000 or a portion thereof 
Rs. 30,000 ... - 

over 

9 

0 

4 

8 

3 

0 


205. We do not recommend tlie reduction of duties on the demand bills as 
one anna stamp is a very reasonable charge by the State for recognizing the claims 
of the parties. We are of opinion that stamps on muddaii hundis may be 
proportionately reduced if thought advisable to bring about their moi'c general 
use amongst the various classes of the public of the >State. 

205. 'Need of hearer hundis . — This class of hundis represent Bank of 
England notes payable on demand to the bearer. The population of Bikaner 
State is not so generally educated as to understand the use of bearer bills and 
there is yet-another danger of the hnndis made use of in an improper wnj'. To 
obviate the risk, we consider it advisable to postpone the matter to a suitable 
period of time. . 

206. Standardisation of hills . — This is a very difficult question. In the 
course of our examination of various class of witnesses Ave liaA’c found out that 
bills are draAvn in Hindi, Mudia, Urdu and English languages in the Bikaner 
State. They are also Avritten in different styles and by different methods. d'hc 
]nost prevalent system, however, is that of the Marwari Bankers as they arc 
usually called (Mudia character). We consider that to change the Avhole S 3 ’stem 
so widely establi.shed for generations past aaoU mean the disorganisation of their 
established customs. We, therefore, recommend no change in the forms of 
In(7idis. ^Ye are of opinion that their specialities should be included in the 
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Negotiable lustrinnents Act ‘with wbicli we are going to deal presently and the 
languages used in drawing Jnmdis should be restricted to English and one 
widely used vernacular. 

207 . Negotiable Instruments Act . — All the law courts in Bikaner State are 
guided so far by the Indian Negotiable Instruments Act of 1882. This Act has 
been framed to our mind on the lines of Bills of Exchange Act of Enoland. 
This has of course one or two saving clauses which we have dealt with in the 
chapter on indigenous finance. We desire to express that the new Act which 
may be drafted for the Bikaner State should embody all the special usages and 
customs of the Indigenous bankers and money-lenders with regard to vefn^icular 
in vogue among indigenous bankers and money-lenders. We give below 
the forms of the principal hundis and the'ir special customs : — 

Form of English Hundi. ■ ' ■ 

No. 1. . • ■ 

Ks.2,000 , Calcutta, 1st Metre h, 1930. 

Three months after date (sight), paj^ to our order two thousand rupees, 
value received. 

Rupchand B arabchand Saraogi. 

To Messrs Hiralal Hazarilal, 54 Hornby Road, Fort Bombay. 


Form of Indigenous Hundi. 

No. 345. 

Nisani hamare gharu khate.namen mandna. 

Dastkhat : Gheesulal ke hundi likhe mujab sikhardesi. 

“ I ” Shri Parraesh/irji. 

“I” Siclh Sri Calcutta bunder subhastane chiranjeev Pyarelal .Kishorilal 
yog Shri Bombay bander se likhi Ghisulal kee asis banchna, apranch hundi aik 
rupia 2,000 akchere rupia do hazar ke nime rupia aik hazar ka duna yalian 'rakha 
sail Sri Dhanpatramji Onkarlalji pa^ Miti Mangsar bad Atham (8th) puga turat 
shahjog rupia chalan ka dena SainbatJOSO Miti Mangsar bad Atham. 


Rs. 2,000. 


Nemo Neme rupia panch sau ka changuiia pura do hazar kar dena. 

“I Chiranjeev Pyarelal Kishorilal, 

11, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 
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Translation of the aboye hundi. 

No. 345 

Place it to tlie debit of our account. 

Signatures : Honour the hundi written bj Ghisulal, 

<r 

Bundi (bill of excliange) uu-itten in favour of Messrs Pjarelal Kisborilal 
at Calcutta from Bombay by Ghisulal for Rs. 2,000 (in words Rupees two 
thousands only) Rupees one thousand if doubled make the sum of the hundi. 
Tlie hundi has been ch'awn from here in favour of Messrs Dlmnpatram 
Onkarmalji on 8th Mangsar, which please honour on presentation in the current 
money. 

Dated iSambat 1886 the 8th Mangsar. 


I Four times of Rs. 500 make the sum of Rs. 2,000 for which 

I Rs. 2,000. the hundi has been drawn. 

{ 


To — Messrs Pj^arelal Kisborilal, 11, Clive Street, Calcutta, 


208 . In the English bill which we have reproduced, there are no words 
of salutation or subscription and any one using such words would make the bill 
void while in the indigenous Hindi bill of exchange words of salutation are a 
necessity and this is an important distinction between these bills. In the Indian 
indigenous banking much regard is kept to the position, age and prestige of the 
merchants on whom the hundi is drawn and suitable words of salutation are 
used. When drafting the new Negotiable Instruments Act these matters should 
be taken into consideration. It would not be consistent with the tradition of 
the Marwari customs if the special usages and customs of the local places are not 
given special consideration. 

209 . Prevailing customs . — The writing of hundis and their encashment 
rules are not the same at all places. In certain places the holder goes to receive 
the money, while at other places the holder is approached to receive payment. ' 
In the same v^ay at certain places hundis are written for 3, 5, or 11 days forward, 
just like the old Gregorian Russian system, but in nearly half the hundis the 
date on which the hundis are written is entered on the face of the hundi. 

210 . There are certain associations like the j\Iarwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bombay, who have framed certain rules for these hundis, and such rules 
as are considered important are desired to be incorporated in the body of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act. They may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

(i) One day’s grace is allowed for demand Inmdi from the date of its 
maturity ; 
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(ii) The copy o£ the Inindi can he given upto 4-30 p.m. Standard time 
on all working .daj's except Saturdays on which day it is 1 r.i^r. 
Sundays and other holidays under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act are observed as holidays. 

(m) The time o£ the payment of the hundis is upto the sun-set, 

(m) The copies o£ those Jmndis which have attained maturity may be taken 
or given like the* demand and as regards those Avhich are 

• yet to mature, the copies may be taken or given any time before 
the maturity date. 

(v) One day’s grace is allowed to all usance bills after the date of 

maturity. 

«/ 

(vi) The hundi can be kept waiting for 3 daj^s for pa 3 mient. 

(yzV) Interest at the rate o£ 12 annas per cent per month is charged after 

• the date of maturity. Interest is calculated according to the 
number of days and copies are taken according to ( Bindi 
dates). 

{yiii) If zich'iwdli hundi is not paid for three days, it is presented to Zickri- 
wala (case in need) on the 4th day, -and if the hundi is not paid by 
the CASE IN NEED Oil the same day with interest, the hundi is 
returned the same daj’ to the party concerned. 

(ix) If a “ case in need ” pays the htndi, amount is received on a receipt 
and the hundi is delivered unendorned. The cost of the receipt 
stamp is borne by the ‘ case in need ’. 

(a;) The copy of an unstamped or an insufficient stamped hundi is not 
accepted, and the last holder before presenting the hundi stamps 
the hundi ivith the proper stamp. 

{xi) If there are two mitis on which the payment of the hundi falls due, 
the copv^ is given or taken on the second day. 

214. There are special kinds of 7n<?nf/5 eight are called “ iiamaee ghakd 
hundis” and the other eight are called “tumitare gharu hundis ” they are 
what we may call “ on our behalf ” and on your behalf ”. The eight type of 
“ HAMARE GHARU HUNDIS ” are enumerated below : — 

(?) The firm draws on the agent of the firm. 

(7?) The firm requests the agent to draw the hundi on the firm. 

iiii) The firm sends the hundi of its own accord in the money centres. 

(iv) The firm calls for a hundi from the mone}^ centre. 

(ii) The firm instructs a certain merchant to draw on a certain agent of the 
firm. 

(vi) The firm instructs a merchant to transmit hundi to an agent of the firm. 

(yii) The firm asks for a hundi of another centre. 

(yiii) The firm of its own accord sends a hundi to a certain agent on a 
certain merchant for encashment, 
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212. The eiglit type o£ “ Tumhare Cthaku Hundis” are enumerated 
below : — 

(^) When a firm in another centre draws on the firm here. 

(w) When a firm in another centre asks to draw a Imndi on him. 

(n/) When a firm in another centre sends for a hwidz from the firm here. 

(n>) When a firm im another centre asks the firm here to send a Imndi at 

some other centre on his account. 

(y) When a firm in another centre asks to purchase a Imndi on his account 
and send it to some other place for encashment. 

{yi) When a firm in another centre sends a Imndi for encashment on his 
own accord to the firm here. 

(yii) When a firm asks for a hundi to be drawn by a firm here on anothei* 
centre. 

(yhi) When a firm in another centre draws endorsed by a firm here. 

213. Other methods of remittance, — We have given the methods of 
remittance of money in the preceding paragraphs, and there are no other formS 
of remittances in the State. 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER XL 
Co-operation. 

213. Prehniinary . — For four years of war every economic law had been 
broken, and by a hundred artifices every sjnnptom and consequence had been 
suppressed. When at last peace came, the dam burst and the whole world was 
almost submerged. It has been said by a co-operator .of authority that. “ the 
war has hurried in its ruins men and their institutions, philosophical systems 
and jrolitical and economic doctrines, but it has given wings to co-operation.” 

^ Hever was co-operation more needed and never did it spread more 

rapidly as after the war. After the war every one expected a better world 
arid every one found a ivorse one. Only one class prospered and prospers, the 
profiteer, The profiteer has been with every one of us for over a century, but it 
-was not till the war that he entered into 1ms kingdom. Every one hates him,' 
yet every one profiteers if he gets the chance. The country profiteers at , tire 
^ trust corporations and export firms at the exiiense 

or the country. ^ The towns are hungry, yet the farmer exacts or tries to exact 
me utmost farthing for his produce, though he is not successful in his attempt. 

1 he farmer in his turn has to purchase everything he needs at , exhorbitant 
rates. Ilie capitalists or as y^e ordinarily call them the “ money-lenders ”, as a' 
whole and not the individual are to blame. Based upon high profits and’ usury 
t IS system mevitably breeds the profiteer. To dethrone him the system, must . 

e eitha ended or mended. Amongst the many remedies suggested by the 
economists of various schools, nationalism, co-partnership, etc., co-operation is 
the only one that in all countries is definitely established, and the only one, 
therefore, that can deal forthwith with the evil. 

2i.Q. Beginning of co-operation in Bikaner State . — -Keeping these high 
1 ea s as le basic jirinciples, His Highness’ Government resolved to start co- 
operative societies 311 st after the armistice. The co-operative movement may, 
theietore, be said to have originated with the passing of the Co-operative 
> ocie les c o 1920, It was essentially an Act of a Government anxious to : 

conditions of the rural population of Bikaner State and to give 
^ ®^^;;^*^P^iTment was created imder the direction of the 

Sri Ganganagar, who is also the Registrar of the co- 
thp — By certain sections of the Bikaner State subjeet, 

r ‘ nnn ‘ 1 ^ movement have not always been clearly understood and, .there- 

tile, outset that the chief object of 
nnd innvp 11 f^^al with the Stagnation of the poorer classes 

fion nf ^ agiaculturists Avho constitute the bulk of the popula- 

tion of the Bikaner State. The obvious features of the situation pAsented 
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tliemselves in the form of usury and land grabbing on the part of the money- 
lending classes, while the agricultural classes either hoarded their savings or 
owing to thriftlessness and indebtedness showed themselves unable to withstand ■ 
bad seasons and meet organised trade on equal terms. The peculiar feature of 
co-operation as a remedy for stagnation is that it is intended to meet not only 
the more obvious material evils but also the underlying moral deterioration to 
which the poorer classes have so long been exposed. 

218. Growth of the movement . — During 1926-27 there were 47 primary 
societies with one co-operative union bank at Bhadra and a membership of 1,056 
persons in the primary societies. During 1 927-28 the number of societies was 
raised to .64 and membership to 1,434, wdhch have further been increased 
during 1928-29 to 77 societies and a membership of 1,724 persons, A land 
mortgage bunk has recently been started at Sri (langanagar. 

219. The movement as would appear from the above figures has made 
steady progress in all directions and there has been evidence of increased 
activity of the movement in every direction on the part of the management of 
the department. - The real measure of the progress achieved by the movement, 
cannot however, be judged by figures alone, but by the degree to which the 
efforts of the co-operative Avorkers, official and non -official, have resulted in a 
spread of'the understanding of the essential principles of co-operation and the 
translation of such principles into practice. It is recognised on all bands that 
the establishment of co-operative societies in various localities has been immediate- 
ly folloAved by a lowering of the prevailing rates of interest. To this extent, 
therefore, the benefits of the movement are shared by a much wider public than 
the actual members of the Bikaner rural societies. Even the strongest critics 
of the moA’'ement Avill admit that in most societies the members generally take 
an intelligent part in its management and have learnt to Avork together for 
their common object. Instances are not Avanting to show that it has fostered a 
feeling of equality, brotherhood and felloAV-feeling among the members. 

220. The success achieved by the credit societies as a result of instructive 
propaganda carried on has led the villagers' to adopt other measures for their 
economic improvement. There is .sufficient eAudence to shoAv that, although 
much remains to be done, the Aullage society members are learning to be thrifty. 
The members have realised the necessity of curtailing extravagant expenditure 
on social ceremonies. The heavy drain on the resources of the cultivator caused 
by litigation expenses has also engaged the attention of the village societies, A 
similar desire has led the members in some societies to ghm up habits of drinking 
and smoking. 

221. But in no sphere of rural reconstruction has the movement produced 
so marked an effect as in the demand for primary education. The illiterate 

;■ members of the Aullage societies feel c|uite as keenly as the State the need for 

^ their education and the members of the societies think that A’^ery little progress 
can be made so long as the bulk of the people can neither read nor write. There 
can be little room for doubt that the village credit societies scattered in various 
parts of the State are contributing in no small measure to the propaganda m 
favour of primary education. 
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who are ]3eople Avitli little or no capital are completely managed and conti’olled 
by the co-operative department in the State, the co-operative movement can be 
an adec|i-iate movement as banking agency in the Stale, 

226. The problem is how this can be achieved. From the evidence we 
have received, it appears that the co-operative societies have met the ordinary 
needs of their members, and as the societies are capable of meeting further needs, 
if the famine does not cripple the movement, further financial hel]) from the 
State is desired at this stage. It may be stated, that it is not possible to run a 
commercial bank in each village or a group of villages in the State, as can be 
done in other countries, the reason being high cost of opei-ation, want of trained 
staff, confidence of the illiterate public and absence of general education. There- 
fore, for Bikaner the supreme interest of co-operation lies in the village bank. 
By village banks, therefore, co-operation in Bikaner State would be judged, and 
no better standard could be applied than the standard of Germany, which is the 
birth place of village bank and the country of its greatest development. 

227. Sir Manubhai IST. ilehta, Kt., C.S.I . M.A., LL.B.. Prime Minister, 
Bikaner State, had somewise remarks to offer on the subject in hi-, presidential 
address delivered at the 15th Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference held at 
Poona on the 23rd day of October, 192G, ndncli ne reproduce below without 
an)' apology to him ; — 

“ The type of the co-operative credit society mostly prevalent in this 
country and recognised by the Indian legislature is after the Reffei- 
sen model. Its foundation i-. erected on ‘ mutual knowledge and 
the personal honesty of the members. Loans may be advanced to 
members alone, loans must be only for productive purposes ; repay- 
ment whether in one sum or in iustalmontb must be jumctual ; the 
liability of the members for the debts of the society is unlimited ; 
profit is undivided and indivisible : deposits derived fi-om the thrift 
of members are .accepted .and encouraged ; the officers of the 
society work gratutiously and the constitution is democratic.’ 

This is no doubt the ideal type ; but the cojiditions of this work-a-day 
world in Avhicb Ave live, are, alas I not ideal. The ideal, say the 
critics shonld not be pitched so hopelessly high as can be only 
looked npto with cr.aned necks and that too aa ith only a feeling of 
despair. We are not living under the Ala??? 7?a/ or the Golden age. 
We are going through the iron age of kali-an age of selfish, greedy 
and of cut throat competition. 

In this struggle for existence those Avho move in the right direction and on 
correct lines must destroy those who move in the wrong direction 
and on erroneous linc«. There can be no mercy or protection for 
those AA'ho embark their capital or their labour on inistaken 
calculations. The Avorld’s eternal turmoil must bring up the most 
successful profiteers to the top by a rutblcbS struggle for survival, 
AA'liich selects the most efficient by tlic bankruptcy of the le^s efficient. 
In an atmosphere of such endless conflict people do not find it 
profitable to subordinate their self-interest entirely to an ideal. 
Distribution of high dividends on shares is insisted on and avc are 
called upon to decide if this is permissible. 
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It is never safe or prudent to play 'with an ideal, or to make it so elastic as 
could he hoodwinked 'without a qualm. Reffeiseu would not hare 
conceived of such distribution of dividends as possible. If the 
business is so flourishing as to earn a large sur[jluB capable of being 
returned to the members in the form of dividends, the better way 
would be to reduce the rate of interest at which loans are advanced 
on credit and thus make participation in the business less onerous. 
Loans can be given out to larger clientele of honest but poor folk 
if the rate of interest is thus reduced. \Yhat was intended tojje 
given out as dividend could tlius be saved in the rate of interest to 
be charged and the same results achieved, 'without wrecking the es- 
sential principle of co-operative credit.’* 

228. The description given above from the presidential address of »Sir 
Manubhai iY. Mehta tends to show that t)je co-operative movement is capable of 
lieing transformed to conditions prevailing in a particular .region without chang- . 
ing the essential iwinciples of co-operation. Tiicse societies, therefore, fulfil the 
needs of the people as an adequate l)anking agency liciter than any oilier tyjie of 
banking constitution designed foi’ the rural jiopnlation in the State. 

229. It may be stated that the village societies which may be called the 
village banks have been greatly developed in villages where they were started a 
few years back and it is encouraging to find 1 lint tliese societies arc now regarded 
as the basis of tlie whole rural credit fabric. In any case tin* village credit 
societies or banks are needed most, a‘> they are not only credit societies but also 
savings banks ; and thanks to a co-operalive banking system ivbich is unrivalled, 
there is almost no limit to the volume of deposits tliat can bo absorbed. 

230. Before the growth of the co-operative societies in Bikaner Shite, 
there was no institution in the Avhole State which conkl attract or emjfloy capital 
and deposits with tlie confidence of tlie de})Osilors ; and tlie indigenous bankers 
and money-lender.s were not nccu.stomcd to accept any deposits and the wliole 
business was carried on by them with theii’ own capital whatever it was. The 
agriculturists too were not also familiar Avith the idea of deposits and also had no 
deposit facilities. Those who hud anything to save, would either hoard it 
underground or turn it into ornaments. But v'ith thcgiwthof the co-operative 
movement, deposits are increasing eveiw- day Avliich is a very heidthy .sign of 
the development of banking habit in the people. It may also be stated that the 
deposits in the village banks are ahvays safe and there has never been a report 
from any depositor to the effect’ that he ever suffered a loss by depositing in the 
co-operative bank. 

231. The indigenous hankers and money-lenders in the >State, as has been 
stated by us at length in the chapter on “ ludig'ouous Finance'’, mix other 
business ivith money-lending, and avo are of opinion that to make the co-operative 
moA^emeiU a really adequate banking agency for. Avliich it has all capabilities, tlie 
co-operatiAm moA’cment should discharge all such funccioiis as arc discharged by 
the indigenous bankers and money-leTHlers. The indigenous bankers and money- 
lenders of the State comliine Avith money-lending the business of s:ile and 
purchase of grain, etc., and the real achievement and success or co-operation dees 
not lie in starting co-operative credit societies only hut in various otljer forms of 
societies. The examples of England, Holland, Denmark, Italy and Germany can 
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be multiplied’in this respect Avhere a farmer and a labourer is aflbrded every co- 
operative facilities. There is no reason why the co-operative department in 
Bikaner State cannot undertake to start other types of societies, but in the begin- 
ning it was thought proper to confine our activities to starting and co-ordinating the 
credit societies only, so that the movement may be strengthened in one direction be- 
fore it is launched in the other directions. We, therefore, arrive at the conclusion 
that the co-operative movement is capable of fulfilling every type of banking and 
other requirements, which may be identical wdth the functions of the indigenous 
bankers and money-lenders as practised by them at present. 

232. Lines of further development . — The co-operative department in the 
State is worked as a sub-department under the management of the Revenue 
Commissioner, Sri Ganganagar, who is also the Registrar of the co-operative 
societies.' The department has shown sufficient growth in the past years and it 
seems time now that it w^as raised to the status of a full department, and the 
Registrar was given a full-time Deputy Registrar who should exclusively do the 
Avork of the co-operative department Avith no other duties attached to him. 

233. It may be stated that the industries in the Bikaner State are either 
cottage industries or capable of being run by the aid of co-operative societies. 
The immediate needs of the State in the matter of starting societies other than 
agricultural credit are indicated below. 

235. Consumers' movement . — We again take the liberty of reproducing a 
few paragraphs from the presidential address of Sir Manubhai N. Mehta without 
reproducing Avhich Ave think we cannot proceed : — 

“ This brings us to a consideration of the consumers’ movement and 
societies for production and sale, Avhich naturally fall under “Better 
business ”, The co-operative movement in England has passed the 
stage of credit societies. It is only in countries Avhere poverty and 
illiteracy are Avide-spread and the burden of indebtedness, aj)paling 
heavy as in Lidia, that credit societies can take root. Credit societies 
have seemed uncalled for in England and in all English speaking 
countries. They are only the first step in the ladder towards the 
upward path of eminence. England and all the older European 
countries are now rising above the urgent need of credit and haim 
relegated it to a corner. The consumers’ movement has made the 
greatest advance in England, so much so that for a time co-operative 
societies in that country were understood to mean only .stores and 
supjDlj’ societies. These advanced countries liaAm really to guard 
against another risk from the opposite direction ; there is an inevita- 
ble tendency of these co-operatii^e societies to la.pse again into the 
eAuls of capitalism from which they promised saWation at the outset. 
The English consumers, depending more and more on their whole- 
sale society for supply are drifting into a position in which they 
Avould find themselves capitalists before they realise it. A national 
society of co-operath^'e consumers aa^ouM soon prefer to manufacture 
the goods for its OAvn requirements in its own factories instead of 
depending upon middlemen and wholesale stores. They would 
themselves start factories by means of wage-earning labourers and 
would soon be the greatest labour-employing capitalists in the 
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country. They -will be able to produce cheaply and save the 
pockets o£ their own members ; they will improve the quality of 
the goods supplied by their own factories but they will not thereby 
mitigate or remove the discontent of labour. The eternal conflict 
between capital and labour would be as intense as ever.” 

235. Sir Manubhai’s note clearly points out that the benefit of consumers’ 
societies -will be extended in many directions, with the only possibility of conflict' ( 
between capital and labour. No system however perfect it may be can eVer 
possibly remove the entire defects of an 5 ’- business or trade or profession. They 
can, however, be reduced to a minimum ; and in the consumers societies the risk 

of under -weighing by the village bania, his manipulation of rales of supplies, his 
exhorbitant rates of interest, his manipulation of accounts will all be largely re- 
moved, and these are but a few reasons why the system should be changed. We,, 
therefore, recommend various consumers’ societies be started in Bikaner State with 
as little delay as may be practicable. : .■ 

236. Caitle movement . — We now come to another item, namely, the cattle- 

movement, which is very important in Bikaner State, there being very good 
prairies with fine pasture lands and a very large number of cattle and sheep. 
Live-stock co-operation has not so much been developed in India as in other 
European countries, e.g., Scandinavia. • The subject may be regarded from four 
points of view : — ■" 

(i) The first item is with regard to breed of good cattle, and- in this 

connection the difference between the aims of Bikaner and tho'se"of , 
Europe (meat eating countries) must be borne in mind. Eufope 
ivants meat and milk ; the majority of Bikaneifis want niilk, ghee 
and good draught oxen and camel. 

{ii) The milk has to be “ controlled ” or repeatedly tested and measured in 

order to discover whether a cow is justifying her keep, whether she > 
is being kept at a loss or whether the substitution of a better cow 
will not increase the gain. 

(m) The milk has to be sold in a manner which will give the least trouble 
to the cultivator, while bringing in to him the highest price, and in 
particular a higher price for good milk than for the average or bad 
milk. 

{iv) Insurance of the animal. 

Though this is the logical order, in practice the dairy comes first. Where 
the live-stock are poor, there is a vicious circle out of which w^e must get out 
somehow : good cattle are not kept as they do not bring in enough income to the 
farmer, bad milk and ghee sell for the sajme price as good milk and ghee, cow 
testing for quality and quantity is not wortli the expense, the reason for the low 
price of good milk is not worth the expense of exploration, the reason for the 
low price of good milk is that there is not enough of it to educate the consumer, ^ 

and no rnore can be placed on the market until the farmer breeds good cattle, ^ 

tests their milk, and sells it in a pure state. This vicious circle "was broken in 
Scandinavia by the foundation of co-operative dairies owned by the producer and 
selling the product to a selected consumer, who is ready to pay a special price for 
it. The same procedure should be adopted in Bikaner if this part of the business 
is to be improved. 
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237 . Dairies , — We do not propose to give a detailed description of dairies 
or the export trade in dairy products. It may be sufficient to state that in the 
three Scandinavian countries and in Ireland the dairy or creamery -was the first 
type of co-operative trading society to be developed and exceeds all others in 
turnover and membership. Five-sixths of the Danish milk goes to the co-opera- 
tive dairies. There are about 1,500 co-operative dairies and 300 private dairies 
in Denmark, the former receiving the milk of about 10,00,000 cows. In Bikaner 
we require the establishment of co-operative dairies. In the beginning we may 
be content in Bikaner with the sale of pure milk, ghee and butter. It may be 
stilted that there is a veiy large demand of butter and good ghee. England’s 
.import amounts to about 28,00,000 cwt. per annum, and any amount of good 
butter can find a market ,• but this is difficult to achieve unless there is an export 
trade of dairy products with an official impramature into the hands of wholesale 
merchants elsewhere. Any stuff sent of the inferior quality will be rejected, as 
every one has passed from a “ Seller’s market ” to a ‘‘ Buyer’s market ” from a 
condition Avhere a manufacturer could name his price knowing that it must be 
finally accepted, to one where the buyer fixed the price, and in addition, chose 
his requirements from among the many lots offered. Nor is this fixing of the 
price by the buyer in the other markets is the most serious problem for every 
dairy industry. The many offering from various parts of the world and the 
predominance of consignments which leave the buyer the liberty of choice invite 
serious consideration. The basis of this selection is quality, because the con- 
sumer is becoming more particular in this respect, and in addition, the fine quality 
goods entail a .minimum of trouble and adjustment. What has already been 
achieved in other countries can also be done here through co-operative societies. 

238 . Breeding societies . — In order to encourage increased wool production 
of improved quality, it is very necessary that there should be sheep breeding 
societies in the State. These societies should import better kind of sheep for 
breeding purposes. When the dairy farming has arranged a regular sale for the 
produce, and discovered that all the milch cows are not alike, but one pays her 
keep while the other does not, the farmer or the society should be rather anxious 
either to replace the animal or arrange for better breeding. In a country which 
maintains herd-books he can purchase a coav guaranteed by her pedigree, though 
he will find it an expensive pursuit ; it is cheaper to breed his own stock, and 
where there are no herd-books or pedigrees, any other method than a home- 
breeding is a gamble. Herd-books in Europe grew out of the private records 
maintained by large breeders, wdio then combined to form a book for a stated 
breed, and many of those now receive'Government recognition. Bikaner will 
have to pass through the same process, the various farms of Government grantees 
keeping each their own record until the buyer realises the advantage not only of 
buying a pedigree animal but of entering its progeny, if qualified, in the same 
record with a view to their more profitable sale. For this purpose the only 
effective institutions can be the co-operative breeding societies. 

239 . Having gone so far, we recommend the establishment of the follovr- 
ing type of societies in Bikaner State. — 

(?) supply co-operative societies, 

{ii) fodder storage societies, 

(m) better farming societies, ^ 
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[iv) sale, societies, , 

(v) thrift societies, . 

{vi) education societies, 

{yii) arbitration societies, 

{yiii) industrial societies, 

250. Facilities required. — The Government of Bikaner by the passing of 
the Co-operative Societies Act of 1920 has given certain facilities which'are 
enumerated in section 19. We ho-wever recommend the followmg additionai 
facilities to be given to the Department 

(1) His Highness’ Government should be prepared to agree to the. receipt 

or the payment of the remittance at sub-treasuries provided that 
no extra expenditure is thrown upon Governmeutdn the way of , 
extra establishment at those sub-treasuries, and provided also that 
the amount of money to be remitted to or from a sub-treasury in 
order to meet the payments or to recover the moiiey paid in is^ not 
considerable. 

(2) The occasions on which remittances may be sent. by,. one society to 

another may be classified as follows : — : ■ : 

(a) Remittance from headquarter treasury to : 

(i) sub-treasuries within the same Nizamats ; 

(ii) headquarter treasuries in other Nizamats ; 

(Hi) sub-treasuries in other Nizamats, 

(b) Remittance from a sub-treasury to : — 

(i) the Headquarter treasury of the same Nizamat 
(ii) the Headquarter treasury of other Nizamats ; 

(Hi) other sub-treasuries in the same Nizamat j 
(iv) sub-treasuries in other Nizamats. 

(3) The above concessions are subject to the conditions .that^ttiiec amounts 

paid in or paid out at any sub-treasury, do not exceed , Rsv SOjOOO 
in the course of one year, and tbe Treasury .officer :sh6uldi be in- 
structed to apply to the Accountant-General for-:further; instructions 
when the limit is exceeded at any sub-treasury., .The .Sadar 'Tfeasury . 
should, as far as possible, keep itself initouch with thei probable 
requirements at sub-treasuries and keep; the lattertin funds, p": A . 

(4) The State Savings Bank should do credit business' with -the : societies, 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Legislation and Legal Peoceedings. 

251. Ads for the jJrotedion of agriculturists. — In the frume work sent by 
the Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, we are asked to give 
OLU' opinion on the working o£ certain measures for the protection of 
agriculturists. Such measures are not in force in Bikaner Slate, and therefore 
we have no practical experience of the working of these Acts. From the 
information available, we may however state that the provisions of Acts hke the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act have been evaded and it has been the general 
impression of the people that the Act has partially been a failure. 

252. There is no question of alienation of land in the Bikaner, Sujangarh, 
Rajgarh and part of Suratgarh Hizamats, as under the system oi kJiatedari- 
rights tenants cannot effect sale of land. For the Tibi jiargana and the Canal 
colony there is a Land Alienation Act in force and the Revenue Commissioner, 
Sri Ganganagar, is excercising due discrimination in allowing any transfer of 
land. We recommend the promulgation of such an Act in the State based on 
the experience of other provinces on the working of such an Act. 

. 253. Usurious Loans Act. — In the State the Contract Act of 1922, as 
amended fulfills the requirements of Usurious Loans Act and under its provisions 
the requirements of the ])eople are met. We do not advocate any other type ®£ 
Act in the State at this stage. 

255. Money-lenders Act. — In 1927, the British Parliament passed an Act, 
the Money-lenders’ Act of 1927, which embodies some new factors in the 
campaign against usury. A private bill was introduced by Mr. Maqbool Mahmood 
in the Puujab Legislative Council for the regulation of money-lenders’ accounts. 
We have received enough evidence ito support our opinion that transaction 
between the money-lenders and the agriculturists and the creditors and debtors 
should be legislated. We should like the Act framed on the lines of Punjab 
Regulations and Accounts Acts. 

255. Insolvency Act. — We have received sufficient evidence to show that a 
serious obstacle to the clearance of indebtedness is a large volume of inherited 
and unproductive debt. Relief from debt -whether inherited or incurred by the 
individual cultivator cannot be sought at present and we are of opinion that 
without any restriction its provisions may be extended to the agricultural 
community of the State. 

256. Legislation to lorovide a letter record of rights or protect tenants' 
rights. — There are three classes of agricultural population, viz, : — 

(^) Proprietary rights holder as in Ganganagar Area, 

(n) Occupancy rights as in Tibi pargana, • 

(m) Khatedari rights as in otheT parts of the StatCi 



257. Situated as the cultivators are, they have got all privileges and rights 
accruing to them, and we think no further protection is required at present. 
Also from the evidence given we do not think any further faciHty is required. 

258. Delay in the disposal of realization of just claims of money-lenders . — 
We have received complaints of delays in the execution of cases and decrees in 
many such cases and we addressed a letter to the Chief Justice, Bikaner State. 

We, however, recommended a departmental investigation of the question. ; 

. ' ^ 

259. Legal obstacles against the realization of just claims of money- 

lenders. — We have received no complaints against the existing legal machinery 
of the State. Wherever we went, we found the people highly satisfied 'with 
the existing laws. . . - , • 
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PART V. 

, CHAPTER XIII. 

Indigenous Finance. 

250. History, — The committee are in a position to state on the strength 
o£ the evidence collected by them both orally and Avritten that the functions of 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders are discharged by the people of Agarwal, 
Maheshwari, Oswal, Saraogi, Modi, Brahmin, Zamindar ( Rajput and J at) and 
Sikh communities in the Bikaner State. 

It is necessary to trace the history of these people who are the chief mainstay 
of the agricultural and other communities of the State in the matter of finance. 
The original tribes who inhabited Bikaner State before the conquest of it by Rao 
Bikaji, were Jats, Johiyas and Saraswati Bi’ahmins. The Jats and Johiyas of 
these regions which extended on the north to garah, led a pastoral life. Their 
wealth consisted of their cattle which they reared in great numbers, disposing of 
the superfluous number as well as of the ghee and wool through the medium of 
Sarswati Brahmins and receiving in return grain and other commodities or neces- 
saries of life. 

261. As during those days the unit of population was the village, the 
occupations were distributed in it in the simplest manner. The village grew 
. most of its food-supply and provided from its own resources or obtained from 
close at hand its few simple wants. Therefore, with the above important 
communities each village was provided with a complete set of. artisans and 
menials, and was thus solely self-supporting and independent. The chamars 
skinned the dead cattle, cured their hides, and made the villagers sandles and 
thongs. Local carpenters made their ploughs, local blacksmiths their shares, 
local potters their utensils for cooking and carrying water and local iceavers their 
clothing. Each village had its own oils presses, its own washermen^ and its own 
barbers and scavangers. 

252. In the publications like “Castes of the Punjab” and “Districts 
Gazetteer of Hissar ” vfe find the following account of bania community : — 

“ The word “ bania ” is derived from the Sanskrit word “ Banaj ” 
which simply means a trader. The banias appear to trace their 
origin to Rajputana and it seems not unlikely that their ancestors 
were the trading community among the inhabitants of Rajputana. 
Inside the caste the three most important divisions are the Oswals, 
the Agarwals and Mahesh-v^aris. 

The Agarwals take their name from Agroha, a town in Hissar District, 
once the Capital of a vaishya I'aj, according to Mr. Sherring 
a tradition of a far distant origin on the banks of the Godawari. 
But the place to which aU Agarwals refer the origin of the 
section and from which they take their ' name is Agroha in the 
“ Hissar district.” 



or 

“ The OsArals trace their origin to Jodhpur. A possible explanation 
’ o£ their origin is that they Trere the trading classes o£ the "^'estern 
Mainrar and Jodhpur as the Agarwals ot the Eastern Rajputana. 

“ The Maheshwaris claim to he descended from Rajputs. It is quite 
possible that this may be true and that they were Rajputs who 
took to commerce and so sunk to the leyel of other bamaa.'^ 

253. But statistics are very rare on the subject and historians seem to 
have neglected to say anything about the money-lending classes, but it seems 
that situated as the people were and limited as their wants were, the operations 
ot the money-lenders were limited. The only class traceable in history was 
Sarswati Brahmins ; while the Maheshwaris should be considered as the chief 
money-lenders who came to Bikaner with ihe conquest of Rao Bikaji. Thei)' 
ancestor Seth Salaji Rathi accompanied Rao Bikaji on his expedition of conquest 
as the ration supplier, cashier and money-lender of Rao Bikaji’s troops. 

' 253. The difficulty of communication liy road and the absence of rivers 

vrere some of the other reasons for the people confining their wants to the 
sources of suppty available at home. Moreover, rinring the j\Iohamraandan 
invasions there was much insecurity of life and property in the Punjal:) and the 
Plains of the Ganges. It was during that period that the Agarwals, Jainis and 
modis migrated to the Bikaner State and places bordering on this State, as there 
was more security of life and property under the mgis of the Bikaner Rulers 
during the period of constant invasions and civil unrest in India. 

255. In the Mughal period Rajgarh in Bikaner State became' a great 
commercial mart of the country, and a rendezvous for all ])arts of India. The 
produce of the Punjab and Kashmir was brought there via Hansi-Bissar, while 
that of the Eastern countries via Delhi, Rewari, Dadri, etc.. consiRting of silks, 
fine cloth, indigo, sugar, iron, tobacco, etc.; from Ilarauti and Mnlwa came opium, 
for all the Rajputana States, and by caravans from Multan and Shikarpur. dates, 
wheat, rice, hongees, fruits, etc., were transported ; while from Pali spices, tin, 
drugs, cocoanuts, elephants’ teeth, etc., were brought. The greater ]iart of the 
imports were merely a tainsit trade. 

256. The extension of trade necessitated the opening of shops and trading 
houses, finance and banking concerns in the country and .as Bikaner Ruler.s had 
the reputation of keeping their subjects under best protection, AgarwaR. O^^wals, 
Saraogis and Modis migrated and settled liere during this period of history. 
Most of these people settled in the Nizamat of Sujangarh, which was the place 
nearest to their home. These people seem to have migrated from Meerut, 
Saharanpur, Ambala, Multan, Osian, Rewari, Rohtxik and other adjoining places 
where people of this class still exist in very great numbers. These merchants 
established themselves at different places in Bikaner Stsitc where they could take 
shelter in times of distress. Many of them grew very wealthy and their 
descendants carry on extensive business in the remotest parts of India. Some 
are cultivators .also, while a few are in the service of the State. 

• I 257. The harmonious relations of the Bikaner Ruler.=! with the Mughal 
Kings gave an impetus to trade and industry, and the soldiei’s of the Mughal 
army used to be p.aid By cash orders through M a rwari bankeis on various 
treasuries in the kingdom. It may also be stated that many oi the Marwari 
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] 3 ankei’s were the hereditary treasurers and ration suppliers of the l\Iug'hal contin- 
gents and there are Bikaner and Shekhawati firms who have the privilege of 
being the oldest existing firms of the kind in India. The famous French 
traveller Travernier has left an elaborate account of his travels which he did 
between 1640-1665, and much valuable information is available about money- 
lending in those days and about the ways of Marwari bankers. 

According to the figures given in the Census Pteport of 1921 of 
Bikaner State the population of tlie communities engaged in business is as 
follows : — 


(i) Oswals 

(ii) Agarvvals 

(m) Maheshwaris ... 
(w) Saraogis 
(v) ]\[odis 


24,551 

18,401 

12,694 

449 

1,841 


259. The Sikhs have come vei*}^ recently and ha\-e attained prominence 
with the advent of the Gang ca.nal, while Kajpnts and Oats conduct the business 
of money-lending as a subsidiary industry. The number of Jains is the largest 
in the Sujangarh Nizamat, specially in the towns of Sujangarh, Sardarshahr, 
Batangarh, Itajaldesar and Dungargarh where the}" are most flourishing traders. 
The}' lead mostly an urban life. Next to Sujangarh Nizamat their number is 
the largest in the capital. Agarwals and idaheshwaris are distributed nearly in 
all theNizamats of the State, ]\Iodis are chiefly found in Bikaner nnd Suratgarh 
hlizamats, while the Sikh, Jat and Rajput money-lenders arc seen in Canal area, 
Nohar and Bliadra Tehsil and to a smaller extent in the rest of the State. 


260. The Oswals and Saraogis are Jains, while Agarwals are partly 
Jains and partly Vaishiiavs. Tlie Maheshwaris are all Paishnavs as well as the 
Modis and Jats and Rajputs, excepting Sikhs. 

261. Out of the above, the number of persons engaged in Bikaner State as 
recorded in the Census Report was 45,133 who are doing business as bank 
managers, money-lenders, bj-okers and moneychangers (1,734) warehouse owners 
and commission agents (1,762) piece-goods traders, wool, cotton and silk 
merchants (1 5,962) ti-aders in food stuffs (16,968) others (8,955), it is, therefore, 
evident that the money-lenders and indigenous bankers engaged solely in 
banking and money-lending number 4,734. 

262. Exieni and methods . — The .system followed by indigenous bankers 
and money-lenders is not an oi-ganised one on the whole, as different people act 
in different ways. There are groups of people dealing in one way or the other. 
Their business extend fi’om the smallest village of the Slate to the capital city 
of Bikaner with. branches in important centres of India, like Bombay Calcutta, 
Karachi, Delhi, Rangoon, Mandlay, Sliillong, Lucknow, Nagpore, Cawnpore, etc. 
For our purposes therefore, we propose to divide these money-lenders into three 
distinct groups, rA. (/) village money -lender, s, (//) town money-lenders, (m) big- 
indigenous bankers. 

263. Village money-lenders . — The village money-lender should he consi- 
dered at the lo^vest rung of the ladder who lends money to the agriculturists 
and other inhabitants of the village and advances corn, seed, cattle, etc., to the 
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cultivators. These money-lenders maybe divided into, two kii>ds-( 7 ) those 
who owji land and advance money to their less fortunate brethren (^^) tliose 
who are regular money-lenders and whose professional business is money-lending. 
It may be stated here that in this State pure and simple money-lending does 
not exist to an}' appreciable extent and generally all the money-lenders combine 
other businesses with money-lending, e.g.^ sale and puf’chase of field produce, 
sale and purchase of cattle, etc. 

263. By some of the witnesses the village money-lender is brandedi as a 
parasite upon industry, as a Shylock who grinds the faces of the poor cultiva- 
tors, and he is looked upon as the cause of the troubles of the agriculturists and 
other village inhabitants. By others he is described as the village capitalist, 
whose function is to finance the agricultural industry. It would be easier to 
apjDortion him the blame or praise which is his due, if we could say 
definitely whether he is a capitalist or a usurer ; but this we cannot do, as he is 
both in varying degrees. A capitalist is one who lends money for the produc- 
tion of inore money and this function is certainly performed by the village 
money-lender and grain-dealer in the absence of any other financial agency. It 
is he who advances seed for the sowings, who provides the cash to buy plough 
oxen, and very often the money to buy agricultural implements. But in his 
other dealings which are not less common he plays the part of a usurer. 

265. The Town money-lender. — Next in importance come the town money- 
lenders. These also may be divided into two classes. Tfie first are those 
money-lenders whose business is limited to the town and neighbouring-suburbs 
only. The next in importance are those firms who carry on a hereditary pro- 
fession on a big scale and who have branches in various cities of India and the 
State. It is difficult to classify them as money-lenders or indigenous bankers 
without a thorough enquiry which it was not possible to conduct wdthin the - 
short period at our disposal. Some of them are money-lenders on a big scale 
■while others draw hundis occasionally, -while there are some who receive depo- 
sits on interest. These money-lenders generally mix the business of commission 
agency (arat) with the business of money-lending and these are largely respon- 
sible for marketing the produce of the cultivators wdio come to mandis to sell 
their produce through these Beoparis. 

266. Bemkers. — These are perfectly organised indigenous bankers on more 
or less up-to-date joint stock bank system. They receive deposits, allow to 
draw on current accounts, deal in Negotiable Instruments {innddaii and darshani 
hundds) sale and purchase of hnndis, commercial documents, e.g., raihvay receipts 
and the like. 

267. It would, therefore, appear that a network of the indigenous bankers 
and money-lenders is spread all over the State, but they are not fully organised 
in order to be aide to supply the present needs of the people of the State and 
the growing complex needs of the present day commercial business, internal 
and international. 

268. The methods of indigenous bankers and money-lenders vary in the 
different groups which they constitute. Vhe propose however to deal -^Vith the 
^ methods of the indigenous liankers and money-lenders as a whole. 
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269. Promissory notes. — This is the simplest form of advance. Some 
ba'nkers 'and money-lenders get a separate pro-note exectrted for the loan ad- 
vanced, while some content themselves with the receipt for the loan in Avhich the 
borrower acknowledges to have received the amount -stated in the receipt given 
by him. There are other merchants dealing in money who get the signature 
of the borrower in their bahis called ticket bahis. The money-lenders some- 
times require the borrower to bring zamindars (sureties) before a loan is advanced. 
This all, however, depends upon the credit and intagrity of the borrower. 

270. Mortgages. — This is again the most common form of raising money. 
AVhenever a person is in need of money he goes to the money-lender, ofiers 
him his piece of land, house or shop and requests him to advance the desired 
amount. The money-lender generally advances to such borrowers 50 per cent 
of the current market value of the jjroperty or as ma}' be arranged between the 
money-lender and the borrower. On loans obtained on the security of mortgage 
of property the borrower is able to get money at a cheap rate of interest as the 
money-lender considers himself fully secure from risk, the loan being covered with 
the security. A mortgage of property does not become valid unless it is ' 
registered in a law court. 

271. Mortgages are 'of various kinds, e.g. (1) one in which the property 

is mortgaged in a 'simple way ; (2) one in which the property mortgaged is in 

possession of the money-lender. These are also sub-divided and we propose to 
deal with them one by one. 

'272. The first kind of mortgage is created on the property of the bor- 
rower when the transaction is completed and the money-lender is entitled to his 
interest and is protected for his amount in so far that the borrower is not able 
to dispose of the mortgaged property before the claim of the creditor has been 
satisfied and the purcliaser of 'the property does not also get a good title to the 
property purchased. 

273. The second kind of mortgage is created on the property when the 
documents are registered before a Registrar as in the first case and the property 
is placed under the control of the creditor which means transference of the 
possession. 

275. The first kind of mortoasre is called rdhan while that of the second 
kind rahan-biUqabz (adangat). The ifirst is called in English the simple 
mortgage, while the second is called usufructuary mortgage. T\\Qrahan-bil-qabz 
is again of two kinds, viz .: — 

(?) Either there is an understanding between the mortgag’d’ and the 
mortgagee that the property shall ])ass into possession of the money- 
lender and he will derive all rents wdiich may acci’ue to him by the 
pro|)erty so mortgaged and the debtor will only be liable to pay 
the principal sum, and after he has paid that, he would have ^his , 
property relensed from all liabilities of the money-lender. 

(ii) The second is that the creditor shall after taking possession of the 
proper!}^ realise the rent whatever it may accrue and credit the 
same to the account of the debtor. There would be a fixed rate oh 
interest and this rent shall be credited in liquidation of that and if 
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there is any deficit in the stipulated interest the debtor will pay the 
balance in cash, hut it there is any surplus the debtor Avill receive 
credit for it in liquidation of the principal sum. 

275 . When the credifin- has taken the pro])erty into his o^vn possession 
he usually puts in a receiver to manage the estate if it is a big one and collects 
rent, as the creditor thereb}* avoids tlie liability to which he would be exposed 
otherwise. 'This is, however, invariably a clause in the mortgage deed (rahan- 
nama) whether repairs will be executed by the debtor or the creditor. 

276 . There are conditions sometimes attached to the rahan-nama tbatif the 
amount is not paid Avithin tlie stipulated time the transfer shall become absolute 
and irredeemable and the Avhole transaction shall be considered as final. These 
types of transactions are, however, very rare and transactions of the simple nature 
are common in the State, In Ganganagar division where proprietary or occupancy 
rights have been granted none is alloAved to sell or mortgage the land without 
the previous sanction of the llevenue Commissioner, Avho is careful to see 
that there is no term of conditional sale entered in the deed and this is specified 
in the order. This has saA'cd many ignorant agriculturists from ruin as the 
restriction is imposed to ])rotect the ignorant agriculturists Avho are not able to 
understand and safeguard their interests at the time of pressing needs when 
pressure is brought to bear by the creditor on the debtor. 

4 

277 . 7?«skice2.-:-This is another form of granting loan and the difference 
between them and the pro-notes is that in pro-notes the sum is slated to be ])ay- 
able on demand and this demand can be made at any period or an}' day of the 
year, though there is usually an understanding to i-epay the loan Avithin a speci- 
fied time. In this ca.se, however, the creditor cannot demand the moiie}' before 
a stipulated time Avhatever it may be. In this all the necessary conditions arc 
Avritten, e,g., mode of paying interest, Avhether monthly, quarterly or six -monthly 
time of payment of the loan ,• indemnity by Ava.y of higher rate of interest in 
case of non-payment of the amount Avithin the specified time, etc., such a docu- 
ment is largely used Avhere it is considered expedient to get every condition 
reduced to Avriting. This is draAvn up on legal stamjAed i)apcr and is fully 
executed. 

278 . Such docinneuts are generally Avritten for the debtor and creditor by 
a professional AATiter called the Icatih and the Avriting charges called Icaiih lei fees 
are generally borne by the debtor. 

279 . Khandi. — This is another foi-in of loan and is taken by people of 
moderate means, e.y., clerks, artisans and petty merchants. This is known by 
different names in various jxirts of the country and is practised all OA^er. It is 
variously called qist, hhandi, hanaj or raliti.' This is considered to be a A'ery 
profitable business at the capital and in certain iNizainats of the State. The com- 
mittee had chances of examining certain peoifie aa'Iio have only khandi business. 

* 280 . The money is adA'anced in sums, of Ks. 3 0, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 
80, 90, and 100 and only in a fcAV cases sums oA'er Es. 100 are adA^auced. The 
general system is to advance Rs. 10 and to recoA’er at the rate Of lie. 1 per mouth 
palising Rs. -12 in all in 12 instalments. Some Jchandhcalas CA’^en deduct the - 
interest for one month or oue month’s instalment and pay him only Re. 9 
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instead of Rs. 10, jecovering the entire dues in further 11. instalments. There 
are other big I'handiivalas who lend Rs. 90 and recover Rs. lOO in ten monthly 
instalments. 

281. Certain of the khandiwalas lend khajidis to vegetable merchants 
and 2 )eUy shopkeepers and contract to receive a fixed daily instalments out of the 
sale-23roceeds of the wares of the man. 

282. Fawning . — This is another system of granting loans. Under this 
system gold and silver ornaments are pawned with the money-lender against 
monej^ advanced by the raone 3 ^-lender. The percentage of advance is greater 
than in the case of other kinds of mortgages. In cases of gold pawning even as 
much as 75 to 90 per cent of the value of the articles is advanced. The price of 
ornaments is calculated on the quantity of pure gold or silver contained in the 
ornaments after deducting alloy and tanka, etc. In the case of silver ornaments 
the loans arc advanced upto about 40 to 50 per cent of the value because of the 
fluctuations in tlie rates of silver. 

283. The committee has come to know that this business is carried on by 
men as well as women. Ilian}' widow ladies pawn silver or gold ornaments of 
their neighbours and advance money to them. This is, however, declining in the 
case of ladies. 

28$. Khatapeta . — This is a sj'stem of raising temporary advances resorted 
to by money-lenders. When a money-lender requires money he goes to his 
brother money-lender and when the monc}^ is received by him, borrowing the 
money -lendei' is debited in the khaia for the amount loaned. The same process 
is repeated by the other money-lender when he is in need of money. This is a 
system of overdraft Jiccount which is kept by money-lenders among themselves. 

. The ad^'ances in such cases depend upon the credit of the borrower and generally 
no mortgages are made. 

285. Idatudliar . — This again is another .system of raising loans. When a 
money-lender feels short of money and has to arrange for cash for a few hours, 
he goes to his brother money-lender and asks for some mone}^ which when given 
is not entered in any commercial book, but is carried over as a balance, and a note 
is made in the cash book while balancing the cash book that the amount has been 
given to another money-lender as hatiidhar or dastgardan. 

286. Loans in kind . — There are money-lenders in villages and in neigli- 
.bouring jnamfzsAvho advance loans in kind to cultivators, e.g., seed, cattle, manure, 
etc. There are various ways of granting loans in kind, e.g., seed for sowing, 
corn for eating on the promise of return of ]-|- to times or even double the 
quantity of grain taken. This is generall}' returned when the crops are ready. 
Some money-lenders convert the price of such grain at the current market rate 
and charge interest at a settled rate on the price arrived at, at the rate which obtain- 
ed on the date when the grain was lent. This is sometimes recovered in kind 

^ at the market rate on the date of return or in cash. • 

287. Wandering money-lenders , — These people who are generally called . 

go to villages with their camels or bullocks laden with 
salt,^ spices, oil, jagery, sugar, tobacco and sometimes cloth and sell the wares on 
credit, converting the prices of the articles sold into debt carrying a^^certain rate 
of interest and re -appear to recover the debt when the crops are ready. 


288. So far we have dealt with the loan systems of the indigenous hawkers 
and money-lenders, aiic] now we propose to deal with the methods of their 
hiindi business. 

289. Hundi — A bill of exchange in the vernacular language is called 
“ lmndV\- The term hundi is applicable to bills of exchange drawn by indigen- 
ous bankers and monej^-lenders. These hundis have been in circulation amongst 
the Marwari firms, mostly people of Bikaner, Shekhawati, Jai&almer and 
Jodhpur and other places in llajputana, since long before the Indian Negotiable 
Instruments Act came into operation, .and usages attaching to them vary with 
the locality in which they circulate. They are so important that they require 
some mention here. 

290. There are two kinds of hundis, darshant and muddati. The darsha- 
ni hundi is a demand bill while a muddaii hundi is a usance bill, i.e., payable after 
a stipulated period mentioned in the hundi and reckoned from the date of the 
drawing of the hundi. These vernacular bills of exchange very materially differ 
from the definitions given in the Indian Negotiable Instruments Actor the Eng- 
lish Bills of Exchange Act. In order to make the subject .clear we propose to 
compare the definitions here. 

In the Indian or English Acts it is as folloAvs : — 

“ A bill of exchange is an unconditional order in writing, addressed by one 
person to another, signed by the person giving it, requiring the 
person to whom it ib addressed to pay on demand or at a fixed or 
determinable future time a sum certain in money to or to the order of 
a specified person, or to bearer.” 

... 

291. The above definition, therefore, requires a bill of exchan’ge to be 
unconditional and in a brief businesslike form but the Indian vernacular hundi 
drawn by a Marwari banker is also conditional and is written in the form of 
a letter with usual salutations according to the custom and usage of the party 
concerned and of the place where it is written. These hundis are generally 
what are called the accommodation bills. There are certam special sections, e.g., 
sections 28 (I and 2) 46 (2) a, h, c, d, 50 (2) a, b, c, d, etc. But such 
conditions as are impo.sed by these sections are iiOt attached to any vernacular 
bills in India. The Indian Negotiable Instruments Act has a saving clause 
which runs as folio w.s ; — 

“ The Act saves from its operations any local custom relating to any 
mstrument in an oriental language. The Act applies to jw’omissory 
notes, bills of exchange, and cheques, but where the instrument is in 
an oriental language, <?.//. hundi, rulka, any local usage relating to 
^ such an instrument applies notwfithstanding' the provisions of this 
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292. There is no separate Bills of Exchange Act in force in Bikaner State 

and all operations relating to bills are governed by the Indian Negotiable 
Instruments Act. Having dealt with so far with the peculiarities of 'these 
instruments we return to our subject matter. " ' 
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293. The cJarshn and muddati hundis are sub-divided as follows : 

Daeshani-Hundi. 


Shahjog. Firmanjog. Dekhavanhar. 

Muddati-Hundi. 


I 

1 _ I 

Dlmnijog. Shahjog. Firmanjog. Jokhmi. 

'294. The=;e documents are so important and are so widely ii'^ed by the 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders of this State that we think it wise to 
deal with them in detail in the following pages. 

295. (2) Dhanijog hundi. — Dhamjog Inmdi js one which is payable to 
dh'ani or the owner of the f.e., the payee. The term used means the 
same thing for darshani and muddati hundi-‘i and there is no difference as far 
as the contents of the Inmdi’ are concerned in both the cases. The only 
difference is one of period of the hundii. A dhanijog Inmdi cannot be 
negotiated. 

296. {2) Shahjog Inmdi . — “ Shah ” means a I’espectable and responsible 
person, a niaii of worth and substance known in the market. A .shahjog hundi 
means a hundi payable only to a respectable holder. It is not the same as 

payable to As far as the committee is aware, there is no rule of 

the Hindu Law, customary or otherwise, which would have the effect of making 
a shahjog Inmdi transferable without an endorsement. As a shahjog Inmdi is only 
payable to a person who is a ‘ shah ’ the drawee before paying the same has to 
satisf}^ himself as to the respectability of the holder. A hundi payable to ;i 
shah is paid on the responsibility of the shah. If the shah, /.<?., the holder, 
is not known to the drawee, inquiry is to be made about him, and the amount 
of the hundi is not paid till the gentleman is identified or his respectability 
vouched for. If the drawee of a .shahjog Inmdi has without being guilty of 
negligence paid it to a shah who derives his title of ownership through a forged 
endorsement, he is liable according to the mercantile usage of the Marwari 
/bankers, to refund the amount with interest from the date of payment to the _ 
date of refund, provided the draAvee on discovering the forgery lost no time in 
communicating the fact of forgery and in claiming refund from the “ shah ”, 

297. Firmanjog hundi — ’'^Firman'' is an urdu Avord meaning “order” 
therefore, all firmanjog hundis are payable to the order of the person named. 
This is an important distinction and affects the mode of the transfer of the bill. 


L 

Dlmnijog. 
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In the firmanjog hundi no transfer is comple*te unless the person to whose 
order it is drawn or his duly authorised agent has endorsed his naiue 
thereon. 

298. DekJiavanhar hundi. — Dehhavaiihar hundi is a bearer hill and is 
payable without endorsement. This represents an English bill of the Bank of 
England or a cheque payable to bearer on demand. 

299. JoJchmi hu7idi. — A JokJmi Jnmdi is one which is always drawn 
against goods mentioned in the bod)^ of the hundi. A ^\jokhmi hundi ” implies 
the condition that the money shall be payable only in the event of the recei})t 
of the goods against which the hundi is drawn. It resembles a documentary bill 
of exchange as defined in the Bills of Exchange Act or the Indian Negotiable 
Instruments Act. A jokhni hwidi Beams to have been designed with a double 
purpose, vis., to put the drawer of the hmdi in possession of funds and at the 
same time to effect an insurance upon the goods themselves. The hundi is an 
authorit}^ for the consignee to pay for the good.s'or deliver them over to. the 
holder. If the goods are lost the holder cannot claim payment but he is entitled 
to be paid in full in the case of partial loss or damage. 

300. We have so far dealt 'with the principal kinds of Jnmdis botli 
darshani and ^nuddati and now we propose to deal with other instrnments which 
ai'e used b}^ the indigenous bankers and money-lenders hero. 

301. Jawahee hundi, — The nature of the transaction known by name of 
Jaivabee hundi is as follows : — 

“ A merchant desirous of making a remittance writes to the payee and 
delivers the letter to an indigenous banker and money-lender who 
either endorses it in favour of any of his araiias near the payee’s place 
of residence or negotiates its transfer. On its receipt the letter is 
forwarded to the payee, who attends and gives his recei])tin the form 
of an answer to the letter, which is forwarded by the same channel to 
the bearer or the holder.” 

30.2. Zikri Chit. — The zikri chit ” or letter of protection is in use every- 
where in connection with Marwari Jnmdis. It is furnished to the holder by 
some prior party to the / uojc// on the being refused acceptance or wdien 

a refusal is likely to occur. It is addressed to some person -in the town where 
the Jwndi payable is and if the reference is considered unsatisfactory, the holder 
for the time’being can claim a fresh chit or demand payment immediately. It is, 
however generally found that the person addressed in the chit accepts the himdi 
and pays it at maturity. The acceptance is given in writing on the c/uV. 
According to the usage of the indigenous bankers and money-lenders a hundi 
may be accepted for honour under what is called a si/mi chit without being noted 
on or protested. This may correspond to wliat is generally seen on the "foreign 
hills of exchange “ case in need." 

303. Peth, perpeth a7id majornama. — is called the copy of the hundi 
when the original is lost, and is liot traceable. It is given to the holder, the 
original having been lost. If the peih is lost another copy is given by the 
- drawer called parpeth ” but if both of these are lost, the punch of the commn- 
nity gives another copy called the ^‘majoi'nama" . This last document is however 
very rarely demanded as with good postal arrangement and the increasing 
intelligence of the heoparis, such a contingency very rarely arises. 


30®. We have dealt in the foregoing paragraphs the chief forms of instru- 
ments that are used in business and the various ways of granting loans by the 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders. We shall in the following pages state 
wdiat we have learnt about the rate of intere.st that arc charged in this State 1)y 
these men from various classes of people and also the method of their calculation. 

305. Interest . — Interest is the mone}’ which is paid for a loan or the use 
of money. In the case of a banker interest is paid by him to customers for 
money deposited and is received by him for moneys he has lent to various classes 
of borrowers. 

306. Jhmdavan or discount . — It is a form of interest, the only difference 
betweeii interest for a loan and discount on a bill is that the interest is not 
payable in an ordinary way until the end of the y^ear or the promised period, 
whereas the discount is paid at the time the bill is discounted. 

307. The indigenous bankers and money-lenders charge various rates of 
interest alid there are various inethods of calculating it. Between themselves the 
general practice of charging interest is seven annas and nine jDies per cent. 
This rate of interest is universal throughout the .State, but in certain cases or 
with a stringency of money or the necessity^ of a brother money^-lender the I’ate 
of interest sometimes goes up to 9 per cent per annum. 

308. For the general merchants and contractors of the first class the rate 
of interest varies from 9 per cent to 12 percent per annum. In the case of 
second class merchants the rate of interest goes upto 18 per cent per annum. 

309. There is practically a uniform rate of interest . for cultivators 
throughout the .State, vie., 18f per cent per annum, but it slightly varies in certain 
cases and ranges between 15 per cent and 24 per cent. The zamindar money- 
lenders charge 2 per cent interest per month from their borrowers. They'' also 
charge 5 per cent to 10 per cent as kata in addition to interest. 

310. The khandiwaJas pay'' Rs. 10 and recover at the rate of Re. 1 per 
month from their debtors. In certain cases the khandiiralas pay Rs. 90 and 
realise at the rate of Rs, 10 per month. The rate of interest for khandiwalas 
generally works out to 20 per cent per annum. 

311. For calculation of interest on tlie English system of banking 365 
days are taken for a y'ear, while the indigenous bankers and money-lenders 
calculate interest for 360 days only. The interest for full one month is called 
IKicca' anh and for a day katclia anl\ When the katcha ank is divided by 
thirty it makes the rm/j. The interest is calculated for every 100 anks 
of tlie rate.'- This comes to Re, 0-7-9 per 100 rupees per month all over the 
.State, The system of interest is called katmiii-ka-byaj, 

9 

312. The rate of discount in cases of hvndis differ in different limes of 
the year. It depends largely on the demand and supply of money at a particular 
time of the year at a particular place. The average rate is between 3 per cent 
to 1 2 per cent per annum. Eo difference is observed between interest and discount. 

313. }fet1iods of accoimting , — We think it necessary to say a few words 
here about the system of indigenous accounting, which is well-known not only 
for its antiquity but also for its simplicity and efficiency. "The indigenous banker 
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fiDfl money -lender keeps a nnmher of account books called bolns, and chiefly tlie 
following: I'liata halii — This is called “ledger” in English book-keeping. 
The only difference between tins and the English ledger is that the entries from 
ihe English cash book to the English ledger are posted on the reverse side, i.e.^ 

The entries of the left hand side are posted to the right hand side and of the 
right hand side to the left hand side. But this is not the case in Hindi ledger 
posting. The right hand entries are posted to the right hand and the left 
hand ones to the left hand. The English ledger contains columns, while in 
Hindi no columns are kept. The ledger accounts in English are called accounts, 
while in Hindi the khata accounts are called khaias. 

31i. liohar bahi . — This is what is called in English cash book. In this 
book all the cash sales, purchases, loans and deposits of the indigenous bankers 
and mone 3 '-lenderB are entered, from where they are posted into the ledger. 
The posting is called khatana in Hindi book-keeping. The posted item is marked 
(/) or (o) and in the body the page of the ledger is written. In English book- 
keeping there is a separate page folio allotted ior the purpose. 

315. There are again no columns in this book as against English book- 
keeping, but the pages are divided into 12, 8 or less folding lining mai’ks which 
run parallel from top to bottom. Each page is divided in equal halves for-credit 
and debit entries as they occur. 

316. Hagai bahi . — This is called journal in English book-keet^ing. This 
hook is used for all credit transactions where credit sales or purchases are carried 
on and is just like the cash book and written in the same way save that the cash 
transactions do not come in. 

317. Ankra . — This is a statement of accounts for a particular year oi 
a beopari. This is. prepared from the other set of financial books kept by the 
beopari or indigenous bankei’ and money-lender. 

318. Bijak . — This is called in English book-keeping bill or invoice. This 
is prepared for all the goods sold on credit. 

319. Hundi nondh bahi . — This corresponds to bill receivable and bill pay- 
able book in English book-keeping. In this book all the hundis whether drawn 
by the money-lender and indigenous banker upon some body or drawn hy others 
upon him are entered for purpose of reference as to the date of payment, 
maturity, etc. Having dealt with so far with the extent and methods of .the 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders we propose to deal with some other 
points in the following paragraphs. 

320. Capital . — The committee tried its utmost to arrive at any rough idea 
abouT the capital of the indigenous bsuikers and money-lenders in the State. 
This we have not been able to do. We, however, carried out an intensive , 
onquiiy about the agricultural and non -agricultural indebtedness and from dt we 
can roughly estimate the capihd of tlie indigenous bankers and money-lenders to 
amount to Pts. .'i, 66, 99, 973 in all the Nizamats of the State. This estimate- 
cannot be considered accurate, but can be aiDuroximately relied upon for our 
purpose. 

- 321, Deposit.^, — Generali}' the indigenous bankers and money-lenders in 
villages and towns do not keep any deposits and those at the capital do keep 
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deposits o£ some of the people. But deposit system is not yet much current 
here, and as the indigenous bankers ‘and money-lenders are againsf giving any 
intormation on the subject, regret this information cannot' be given. We, 
however, estimate their deposits to be about 2 per cent of the total capital which 
we have arrived at from our intensive enquir}’. 

322. Cash balance. — This is again a difficult matter to be definite matter and 
as the indigenous bankers and money-lenders were reluctant to give any infor- 
mation on the subject we cannot give anything like a correct figure. We may, 
however, state that the cash balance is much larger, in crop season than in other 
seasons. The ratio from the rough idea that we could get from our enquiry 
comes to about 5 per cent m ordinany days and per cent to 10 per cent in 
crop days to their total resources. 

323. Lines of adoance. — This has well been explained under the heading 
“ methods Their lines of advance are simple'and it is whytheir business ib 
so- extensive in all the parts of the State, nay, the whole of India. The village 
money-lender advances cash for payment of land revenue, purchase of cattle, 
cha7'sa, plough and other necessaries of life to the cultivator, the village 
-artisan and other inhabitants of the village. He gives corn for the sustenance 
of the cultivator and other people, he gives seed foi*, sowing and does all that is 
required for or by a cultivator from the time of sowing the land to the time of 
reaping his crops. The town money-lender advances money for export of 
produce or he himself does it after purchasing the same from the cultivators 
or the village baiiia who brings the produce to the manc/i for sale. He advances 
loan -against the storage of corn and other field produce in case it is not sold 
by the reason- of unfavourable rates or dearth of buyers. He cashes hvndis 
and buys i-ailway receipts and sells them to the city bankers. The same is true 
of the city indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

32?c Esiablishnenl — The establishment of the indigenous bankers and 
moneydenders 'differs in many material aspects from that of the joint stock 
banks. In a joint stock bank the affairs of the bank are carried on by a 
manager or managing director, who is generallv a paid servant and is controlled 
by a board of directors who are elected by the shareholders, while in the case of 
the business of indigenous bankers' and money-lenders, it has invariably been 
seen that the business is conducted by the members of the family and, therefore, 
the cost of management is reduced. Those who have sufficiently extensive 
business, keep mimims to conduct their business, but these men are generally paid 
less than what an average clerk in the joint stock bank gets, and they are 
engaged mostly as ro/hvr/as or gnmashtas. Their establishment generally there- 
fore, consists of a redw’/n, a and one or two (peons) paid on 

the average^rom lis. 15 per month to Ks. 50 per month. In the capital, however, 
big bankers keep a number of additional gumashtas because of the volume of 
business ; and the average cost inclusive of all incidental expenses in tlie villages 
is about lis. 250 per annum and in the towns to Bs. 500 per mmnm, while in the 
capital and in the case of big firms in' the towns it comes to about 
Rs. 1,500 on the averao-e. 

' O 

825. Chenides. — The indigenous bankers and money-lenders have no intel- 
ligence deparement, and their business is conducted on the lines ■which ba'S'c 
been chalked out and followed from generation to generation. Their clients arc 
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generally those who have heredit-ary or permanent dealings with them. This is 
so, for the reasons that -when a cultivator is once brought into the clutches of 
a money-lender, it is difficult for him to set liimself free. Tlie agricultural clas- 
ses are unthrifty. They generally borrow loans recklessly for the marriages of 
their sons and daughters, for the funeral rites of parents or for the prosecution 
of laws suits. They are ready to promise anything which will procure them 
the immediate satisfaction of their wants. Moreover, there is no other agency 
which may finance or satisfy the needs of the agricultural community of the State. 
It is apparent therefore, that the agricultural nay the whole rural and urban 
population of the State has to resort to money-lenders, ddie clients of the indi- 
genous bankers and money-lenders in the State are small cultivator, the tenant, 
the field labourer, the potter, the carpenter, the 'blacksmith, the barber, the 
goldsmith, the washerman, the oilman, the shephard, the mason, the chamar, 
the bhangi, the clerk, the vakil, the contractor, the beetle merchant, the vegetable 
seller, the sweetmeat merchant, the cloth merchant, the .‘'kin merchant, the wool 
merchant, the cotton merchant, etc., etc. 

326. BeJailon to agriculture, trade and Indu.^frg. — Situated as they arc 
the indi2:enous bankers and moncv-lenders have indi.‘'Soluble connections witli the 
whole agricultural, industrial and cojumercial machiner}’ of the State. They 
finance the whole of the agricultural operations from manuring and sowing to 
harvesting, they market the produce, ]:)rocurc money for daily sii.^'tonanco of the 
agriculturists, they do commis^'ion agency business, ijn])ort cereals, cloth and 
other nece,ssaries of life and, therefore, they, as far as the Bikaner State is concerned, 
play a very im])ortant part in the economic life of the people importing all 
necessaries of life for the entire urban and rural communities as well as financing 
the subsidiary industries and trade of the State. 

327. The indigenous bankers and money-lenders have a very intimate 

connection with cultivators and are themselves largely de])Gndcnt on agriculture. 
Out of the total population of the State, ri:., 0,. 5.9, 085, is the 

rural population while only 1,67,991 pcr.'-on.s inhabit the towns of the Sfiite. 
It is, therefore, evident that more than two-thirds of the population of the State 
are engaged on agriculture or occupations indirectly connected with agriculture. 
The financing of agriculturists and their operations is thus, the main business of 
the money-lenders of the State, In oiu' recollection there is no other financial 
agency except the co-operative societies, supplementing the services 'of the 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders in the .State. 

32S. The whole agricultural operations other than so\ving, planting and 
reaping and all industrial and. trade ojjerations are, therefore, in a way controlled 
by indigenous bankers and money-lenders or financed b}’ them. 

329. Relations to other banks, — The indigenous bankers and money-lendei’s 
of the Bikaner State have no connections with any banks within the State except 
the Bikaner State Savings Bank through which they get remittance facilities to 
various business centres in India. 

330. Facilities recfii’ rd, — The Cen.sus Re]')ort of 1 921 disclosed the number 
of indigenous bankers and money-lenders in the Slate to be -1,734. This 
seems an overestimate as the bank managers, money-lenders, insumnee agents 
are all included in one group, and, therefore, nothing can be precisely said as to 
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the exact number of the men who are really engaged as indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders in the State. Taking for granted that the number of others was 
234, the actual number of indigenous bankers and money-lenders came to 4,500. 
It may, therefore, be stated that the total number of financing houses, big and 
small, in the whole length and breadth of Bikaner State was 4,500 which may 
be considered to comj^are very favourably with any other part of India. 

331. We have examined witnesses of every class in the State and from 
the evidence recorded by us we gather that though there are as many as 4,500 
banking houses big and small within the State, there do not exist adequate 
financial facilities in mandis and business centres as well as for the agriculturists. 
Before recommending any further facilities, we propose to examine the defects 
of the system as at present obtaining in the State. 

332. We have stated in a preceding chapter that there is hardly 
any deposit system prevailing in the State, and the indigenous bankers 
and money-lenders keep little or no deposits and do very little discount 
business : but deal witli their own capital. From the foregoing analysis it may 
be stated that the present system of indigenous banking hardly constitutes 
‘'banking”, as it is understood in modern banking world. The indigenous 
banking of this State, rather the whole of India, therefore, may be styled as 
money-lending. 

333. It may be stated that this money-lending business itself has unfortu- 
nhtely several defects, such as usurious rates of interest, compound interest 
piling upto double the original amount, dishonest dealings on the part of money- 
lenders, uneconomic methods of borrowing for unproductive purposes, all 
contributing to_ the misery and helplessness of the debtors on the one hand and 
resulting in the abuse and calmuny of the creditors, on the other hand. We 
propose to devote a few paragraphs to a detailed survey of these. 

33^. Want of deposits , — The evils are that the indigenous banking does 
not attract deposits to any appreciable extent. This lack of deposits has had 
serious effects in other directions. The savings of the people of the State 
without the means of profitable investment are used up either in ornaments and 
jewellery or are hoarded by ladies in the corners of their houses ; and, therefore, 
the savings cannot be made available for the development of the natural resources 
•of the State. 

335. Usurious rates of interest . — It is a theme of constant complaint by 
the borrowers that the indigenous bankers and money-lenders charge a very 
heavy rate of interest, i.e., while they charge between themselves interest at the 
rate of Ke. 0-7-9 per cent j^er month, from the cultivators they charge interest 
ranging from 15 per cent to 24 per cent per annum. These are the minimum 
and maximum rates of interest for ordinary tran,sactions, but generally the rate 
charged is 18f per cent per annum. At the conference of the Banking Enquiry 
Committees held at Calcutta on the ordand 4th January, 1930, it was remarked by 
some of the Provincial Chairmen that the realisations of the money-lenders were 
35 per cent on the average, the rest being turned into bad debts, and therefore, 
the high rate of interest compensating them for the losses of the kind was not 
unjustified. We made searching enquiries in the Ganganagar, Suratgarh 
and other divisions and have come to the conclusion that the realisations are 
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certainly slow and uncertain and sometimes they also turn into bad debts due 
to (i) failure of crops, (ii) the debtors leaving the State in search of employment 
ill British towns, (iii) loans taken bj^ the people being sometimes foi unproductire 
purposes like marriages, osars (death clinners) and the like. The committee, 
therefore, is of opinion that instead of any legislation to control rates of interest, 
it would be better if the matter be left as it is in this direction, and efforts were 
made to prohibit or check unproductive loans and expenditure be 3 mnd means 
on marriages and osars, and also to create a competitive agency, like the 
co-operative_societies, and make its operations co-extensive with the activities 
of the indigenous bankers and in one}^ -lenders. 

336. Compowid inierest — This again cannot be helped as the rates of 
interest depend upon demand and suppl}^ of moneyu If there is sufficient money 
in the market, the rate of intere.st will go down itself. It is now to be consi- 
dered as to how supply of money can be increased. The only effective means for 
increasing the suppW of money arc the dormant capital^ lying idle in pits whicli 
should be brought into use for productive purposes, and this can only be done if 
confidence of the investors and depositors is won by the indigenous bahker.s and 
money-lendei’s. The best way to achieve this object is to increase the capital 
resources of the indigenous bankers and money-lenders which cjin be done by 
taking conciliatory methods to reorganise their working methods and eclucating 
them on the principles of the present day banking by fo)*ming combinations 
amongst themselves thus increasing their capital and engendering confidence 
in the public minds. 

The other method is to raise a competitor Cjuite independent of the indi- 
genous bankers and money-lenders which will automatically bring dowii tbc 
rates of interest. 

337. Dishonest dealings on the part of money-lenders, — The committee 
have received complaints of distrust in the dealings of some of the indigenous 
bankers and money-lenders, and though the names of such persons have not 
been encpiired into and there seemed no necessity for such an enquiry, the 
committee were satisfied that there was a dispute between the debtor and 
creditor as to the correctness of the debit balance shoAvn against the debtor. 
The money-lender and indigenous banker have come in so much disrepute 
for this that Ave seek no apology to quote a passage from the Bankers Magazine 
Yol. CYII, bfo. 3. 5 Kew 3 mrk, for the month of September, 19^13 — 

“ Loans on farm lands in India are not taken care of in the same mannet 
as in the United States or in European Countries sa37s a report to the 
Department of Commerce at Washington. Practicall 3 ’ all of such loans 
made by the natWe money-lender called the '■ Marwari'' modern methods- 
of finance arc practically unknoAvn in the country districts and only come 
into anythmg like general use in big business centres. 

The usual procedure for the Indian farmer Aidien he Avishes to bu3'’ a 
bullock, make an improvement, or provide a doAAmry for a daughter is to go 
to the money-lender in his village and ask for the amount he 'needs, offering 
his farm or jeAvellery as securit3'’. mone3’'-lender is understood in 

man}^ cases to fake two receipts, one for the ercact amount loaned and the other 
for sometimes twice the amount. The interest charged is usually one anna 
on a nijgee ‘per month or about per cent, per mensem. 



If tlic amount borrowed is paid back by the farmer both of the receipts 
taken arc returned to him, but if the farmer cannot pay and the money- 
lender has to go to court to foreclose, he produces the receipt for tlic larger 
amount and collects on that basis 

There is no regular form for the arrangement made bet\Yeen the farmer 
and the money-lender 

338. We may further refer to the written note of evidence that we have 
received containing the same type of complaint from certain other 
people, 

339. It is now a r|uestion as to how this defect can be removed and how 
dignity can be brought in the transactions of the money-lenders and indigenous 
bankers with their clients and how their book‘d of accounts can be considered 
correct and respected in the .“^amc manner in a court of law as the books of 
accounts of joint stock banks in British India. We have given our careful 
consideration to thiis very important point and have come to tbe conclusion that 
it would create a wide o]Dposition if any measures ai-e adoihed to have the 
accounts of these people audited like the joint stock banks. This would be 
undesirable at this stage and if suspicion of mistrust is created in tlieir mind all 
efforts to grant further facilitie's to them, which subject we arc pre'^ently coming 
to deal with, will meet with opposition from these peo])le, Wc, therefore, think 
that the Bikaner State should follow the example of tlic Gwjdior State in the 
matter of the examination of the accounts of money-lenders for purposes of 
civil suits. The Government of Gwalior has appointed a “ j\Ia=ablta Board ” 
the function of which is to examine the accounts or the papers I’flating thereto 
on reference by tlie law courts comiDetent to try such cases, and when they have 
submitted their report, the matter is dealt with by the court. In this Masahlta 
Board no Vakil is allowed to appear for either party. The constitution of the 
^Masahlta Board may rest with the Government and a scheme cair be worked out 
just on the lines the Ajmer or Gwalior Government have adopted. 

■ , 350. j: 'necflnomic borroioing for purposes of unproductive use. — The subject 
has been dealt with at length in another chapter and we would only state that 
unproductive loans like marriages and osnrs should be di.scouraged by means of 
propaganda work through philanthrophic agencies. 

351, Licensing. — The connnittee Inar-e not received evidence in favour of 
licensing the indigenous bankers and money ■'lenders and, therefore, we do not 
propose to suggest to the Government licensing of the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders in any shape. We would, however, desire that some 
legislation to regulate their transactions with the debtors may be brought 
on the statute book. We have dealt with this matter in another chapter, and "we 
need not pursue it futher here. 

352. Publicity of accounts . — The committee have not received any 
encouraging evidence on the subject. Almo.st all the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenclers who appeared before the committee or wdio sent in their written 
statements have not clesired the publication of their accounts, and wm have come 
to the conclusion the}'' are very much against the publication of theiraaccounts. 
The debtors also are not in favour of getting their accounts published. 



353. The committee, therefore, do not propose to recommend to His 
Highness’ Government the introduction of any law or similar measures for the 
publication of accounts by the indigenous bankers and money-lenders. But we 
think there seems to be no harm to introduce, if ])0ssible, the system of issuing- 
pass books between the debtors and creditors as is done by the co-operative 
department. The debtor will be in a position to know his accounts and the net 
amount that he has to pay to the mone3’-lender, on which he can either himself 
or through some friend calculate the interest and arrive at the exact figure. 

355. The chief complaint of the agriculturist debtors is that they do not 
■ know their true state of accounts and they arc never informed of their position 
by the money-lenders. Beceipts for sums paid are not given and the entry of 
the amount p;iid is left to the money-lender, ^ye think that litigation will 
diminish to a great extent if the use of pass books is made compulsory. 

355. Linl'ing icitli geneml hanhiiig system. — In order that indigenous 
bankers and money-lenders may be more Tiseful to the public and them, '-elves, 
they should be linked with the Bikaner Central B:mk, the constitution of which 
we have proposed in anothei’ chapter. 

356. The head oflicc of the Bikaner Central Bank .should keep up-to-date 
lists of indigenous bankers and monev-lcnders with particulars of their standing 
and stability. The list should be ])repared with the hel)-) of imjiortant local 
merchants and local State olficial'- like the lilnnsifs and the Nazims. Informa- 
tion called from the li.sts should be made available to co-operative credit societies 
and the State Savings Bank and all indigenous bankers and mone^’-lender.s with 
whom the Bank has dealings. 

357. The Bikaner Central Bank .should create a market for trade bills, 
(Jmndis') by discounting them through parties dealing directly with the laink. 

358. Liberal credit facilities should be provided to aj^proved indigenous 
bankers and money-lenders on one siyriatnre as is done in W'estern Countries 
like Canada. 

359. Recommendations. — Having dealt with the various aspects of the 
business of indigenous bankers and money-lenders in the State we make the 
following recommendations, whicli we trust will be of great help to them if carried 
out. The indigenous bankers and money-lenders should get the following 
facilities : — 

(f) Financial facilities, tf.g., seasonal loans, rediscount of Jmndis and 
overdrafts, 

(n) Legal facilities. 

(iii) Consolidation and improvement of their .system by — 

(a) establishing a Bikaner Central Bank ; 

(d) establishing a link between the various credit agencies and the 
Bikaner Central Bank ; 

(c) by providing close contact between the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders and the Bikaner Central Bank. 

350. Either the Bikaner Central Bank must open its branches all over the 
State in order to facilitate contact with indigenous bankers and inone) -lenders 
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find their agencies, or the latter slionld be so organised as to form an effective 
link between the village constitnents and the Bikaner Central Bank. 

351. The nse of cash must give wa)' to bills and hiindis in the commer- 
cial and financial operations in the State. The indigenous hankers and money- 
lenders must change their existing iDractice and perform the same functions in the 
money market as are I’endered by the money and discount brokers in the Indian 
o)’ London Money Market. 

352. We have been convinced from the evidence that has been taken by us 
and the study that we have made of it that the indigenous bankers and monej^- 
lenders have played and are playing a veiy important part in the financing of 
agriculture, trade and industiy of the Bikaner State, and, therefore, the 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders must be guarded against all possible danger 
of their being squeezed out as a result of the growing expeusion of such agencies 
as may be harmful to their interests. Nothing could demonstrate the truth of this 
statement more clearly than the banking history of the great trading nations of 
the world during the last two or three centuries. This can well be justified by the 
fact that the financial condition of the population of the State as a Avhole and of 
Napasar, Deshnokc, Churn and Rarangarli specially is groAving weak every day. 

353. If no steps Avere taken, the sIoav but sure disappearance of man}’’ 
indigenous bankers and mouej^-lenders should be unfortunate for the Avhole of the 
Bikaner State, and such a thing AAmuld intmlve the loss of a Avealth of invaluable 
knowledge of local conditions, of personal contact and relationships extending 
over centuries and of ancient Ijanking methods and practices which are still in 
force and Avhich if judiciously mixed Avith modern up-to-date developments 
should be a source of great strength and solidarity to the Maiuvari banking 
system. 

355'. In the belief that the indigenous agency has rendered j'eoman 
service in tlie past and is capable of playing a much more important part in the 
fature, and that it is desirable to accelerate tlie progress of MarAA'ari banking 
Avc make tire folloAving suggestions in regard to the manner in which the system 
of indigenous bankers and money-lenders may be reorganised. 

355. M^e may state that the scheme that Ave desire to put foiuvard for 
the reorganisation of the indigenous bankers and money-lenders is quite simple 
in its theory. The Government of Bikaner should carry on a propaganda for 
all money-lenders in the villages and toAvns to combine themselves on the joint 
slock principles, like loan offices of Bengal, thus pooling their resources and 
forming themselves into joint stock indigenous' bank. The indigenous bankers 
and money-lenders, it may be expected, Avill act as paid agents, managers or * 
treasurers of the bank, besides earning dividends on their shares and interest 
on their deposits, if any. 

356. Before proceeding further, we should like to reproduce a note by the 
Chairman of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Avhich Avould 
give an idea of the.AVorking of such offices in that PresidencAu 

■ “ The indigenous land mortgage banks in Bengal are usually knoAvn as 
. loan offices. Seven hundred and ninety-nine of such institutions had been 
registered upto the end of March, 1 929, having a Avorking capital exceedino' 
ten crores. They are joint stock companies registered under the Indian 
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Companies Act. Witli the exception o£ a very iev: in Calcutta and other big 
trading centres they do not discount bills or finance' trade or industry but 
take current deposits and use cheques. 

Their share capital is subscribed by a few promoters only and shares 
are hardly ever available for sale. Usually they are of a very small face 
value, say about EslO and in the older banks the}’ are generally fully paid. \ 
The share capital forms a very small portion of the working capital. 

The remainder of the capital consists of deposits from the general 
public and undivided profits sometimes specifically shown as a reserve fund, c 
but not always. The deposits are not taken for a fixed period but at the 
time of making the deposit, the depositor arranges with the bank that he will 
require the deposit to be repaid after notice of a certain period varying from 
one to seven years. No notice is ordinarily given at the time of making the 
deposits, but when the depositor wants back his money he gives his notice 
and gets repayment after the expiry of the ])eriod agreed upon. The rate of 
interest on these deposits varies according to the period for -which notice is 
required for repayment. In a typical rural loan office in the district of 
j\Iymansingh situated at Bakshiganj twelve miles from the nearest railway 
station the rates arc as follows : — 

8,]: per cent per annum on deposits requiring one year’s notice. ^ 

9 per cent per annum on deposits requiring two years’ notice. 

12 per cent per annum j’equiring 4 years’ notice. 

In some of the well-established banks the rates are lower, varying from 
6 to 9 per cent. As a matter of fact these deposits are seldom withdrawn 
and jiotices are not ordinarily given exce]5t for emergent necessity of the 
depositor or a run on the bank caused by panic, This is the way how these 
institutions obtain long term deposits. 

Loans are given to agriculturists only in the majority of loan offices. 

In some of the larger and older established offices in towns loans are given to 
land-holders and intermediate tenure holders, and to a very small extent to 
tradesmen or merchants; a bank in Calcutta or other town finance industry. 

To very approved clients from whom the bank expects no difficulty in 
realisation of loans arc given without security on promissory notes. The 
rates of interest on such loans vary from 1 2 ])er cent to 24 per cent per 
annum according to the amount of loan. Some loans are given also on the 
pledge of gold or silver ornaments on -which similar rates are charged. The 
bulk of the loans arc given on mortgages of land and the interest of these 
vary from 18f per cent to 75 per cent per annum. 

In all loan offices it is customary to recover the interest quarterly in 
advance. In default a penal interest- is charged at the rate of ISf percent. 

The original bond does not contain any provision of the penal interest but ^ 
the rate of interest stipulated includes the penal interest and it is remitted if 
the interest is paid in advance. Thus for a loan taken on interest at the rate 
of 24 per cent per annum the rate stipulated in the bond is 42f per cent. If 
the interest is paid in advance onlv interest at the rate of 24 per cent is 
collected but in case of default the debtor is threatened with the full rate of 
interest, In this way the collection of interest is generally punctual. 
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There is seldom any period fixed for the repayment of the principal as 
long as the interest is regularly paid. The loan office does not press for 
repayment of the principal. But repayment of instalments are accepted at 
any time they are made. Suits are brought only in case of repeated default 
or when the period of limitation is about to expire. 

The lauded property which is mortgaged has often to be sold of in 
execution of mortgaged decree and in a few cases there being no other bidders, 
the loan office is compelled to purchase. They try to get rid of the property 
by private sale as soon as possible, management of landed property is not a 
task that a -loan office can profitably undertake. A fe\v of the older loan 
offices have, however, acquired landed property in this way and have got 
separate estate department for their management. All loan offices, however, 
consider such work to be arduously unwelcome. 

A large majority of the loan offices do not put by a sufficient portion of 
their profits as a reserve fund as such, but .some of them invest part of such 
profit in Government securities which they deposit in branches of the 
Imperial Bank and against Avhich they borrow when necessary even ■s^dlere 
the balance sheet shov's specific amounts kept as re&erve fund such amount 
is not always separately invested at least not fully. 

These banks are managed by board of directors elected by shareholders 
Avho divide the duties of management between themselves, c.r/., one is ealled 
supervising director who keeps running internal audit ; another is called 
investigating director who exammes ail applications for loans and makes 
local enquiries in regard of the property which is proposed to be mortgaged ; 
while a third looks after the cash balance and keeps of the second key of 
the treasury chest, the first being kept by the paid manager. These 
directors all receive a remuneration varying according to the nature of the 
duties out of the gross profit at the end of the year. The majority of these 
men are practising lawyers. 

The staff entertained in these banks is small and consists of a manager 
who is usually the cashier and a few clerks and j^eons. They learn their 
work as they enter the bank and have no previous banking training. Their 
remuneration is small and depends upon the income of the bank. 

The rate of dividend paid by these banks is necessarily large as the 
proportion of deposit to the shave capital isTarge, One loan office paid a 
dividend of 125 per cent last year. In the others the rate varies from 10 to 
50 per cent. Some of the older and well-established loan offices having 
built imposing business premises. The others are located in hired houses. 

These loan offices are flourishing side by side with co-operative societies 
situated in the same village. In Jamalpur sub-division there arc 250 
co-operative societies and 182 loan offices. Substantial men Avho are not 
habitual borrowers prefer to borrow from the loan offices instead of the 
co-operative societies, as they do not want the fact of their having to borrow 
being known to their neighbours or are unwilling to explain to their friends 
why the loan is incurred or to risk a refusal at their hands. At the same 
time men who on account of their character or circumstances are refused 
admittance into the co-operative societies have recourse to these loan offices 
if the value of the property they possess is of sufficient value to secure the 
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loan. Any village must contain a certain number of people -of these two 
classes, and that is ^^dly such loan offices am be said to supply a , real need. ” 

357. It would appear from the short note of the Chairman of the Bengal 
Committee which Ave liave reproduced aboA e that the indigenous bankers of 
Bengal liaAm combined themselves and are rendering veiy useful service to the 
agricultural communities and in certain instances to other trades and professions ^ 
also. We "may, hoAvever, state that the loan offices in Bengal do not generally 
grant loans to actual cultivators, tliere being no security with them to olfer. Their 
chief business, therefore, consists of lending money to land-holders mainly on 
the security of their landed property. There is another draAV-baclc that Avhen 
the loans are granted no enquiry is regarded essential as to the purposes for 
AA'hich such loans are sought and obtained. Thus they cannot be said to have 
strictly undertaken the responsibility of financing agricultural improvements. 
Sometimes, rather in many cases, the consequences of such transactions are that 
the borrowing land-holder obtains the loan for nn])roductive purposes and ere 
long finds himself so much iuA'olved as to be unable to redeem the property 
furnished as security against the loan. In such circumstances the mortgaged 
property is often attached by the bank and being as a rule unsaleable at a profit 
remains permanently or for a considerable ])eriod in the hands of the latter. 

358. The committee think that the idea of starting loan offices in Bikaner 
)State through the combination of indigenous bankers and money-lenders is an 
excellent one but the circumstances jwcvailing in Bikaner arc quite different 
from those existing in Bengal. Here the system of land tenure is not the 
same proprietary lights are enjoyed in certain districts Avhile in others the 
peasants have no ])roprictary rights and we have to adjust matters to the condi- 
tions existing in Bikaner State, consistently Avith keeping in A’icAv the point that 
the existing facilities afforded by the indigenous bankers and money-lenders may 
not be lo.st. 

359. We do think that such loan offices if started Avill help at least the 
urban people and specially those Avho have ncAvly started business in the canal 
area, if not the agriculturists generally, home changes in the rules Avill be 
required and a draft scheme can be submitted if the proposals are entertained by 
the Government. We do not in any AAwy faA'Our the idea that such high rates 
should be alloAved, and are oGopinion that a reasonable maximum may be fixed 
for rate of interest and in return they may be given certain facilities in the 
recovery of their dues. 

360. The committee are not aAvare of any function other than money-lend- 
ing to have been undertaken by the Bengal loan offices. The loan' offices carry 
on their busmess on strictly conserA'ath'e Imcs and have been able'so long to earn 
large profits. They have hitherto felt no necessity of developing their business 
and to a large number of them the discounting of bills is unknoAvn. There is 
more than one reason Avhy the loan offices fought shy of undertaking the ordinary a 
functions of commercial banking more extensivel}’. Firstly, the large profits ,f 
hitherto earned have been responsible for a distinct lack of the initiatiA^e, but 
this alone could not have proA^ed a deterrent in the absence of other causes. 
The fact has further to be taken into account that even if they proposed to 
undertake Inindi discounting, the}’ could not have possibly secured large business 
on that account, as the currency of bills in the interior of Bengal is still very 
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scanty. This is not so in Bikaner. The institutions have been 'well-established 
there and are not exclusively concerned with any one business while in Bikaner 
the institutions will have to be started with the same personnel as are doing the 
money-lending and indigenous banking business in Bikaner State. They have 
a regular hiindi business and the Maricaris are I’amous for hiuidl business. 

361. If the Bengal loan offices really proposed to do himdt business, they 
could not have possibly done any appreciable amount of business as there are 
many loan offices which have neither any branch office nor an account with any 
bank in the various trade centres. But this obstacle has to be removed in 
Bikaner if these proposed loan offices are desired to serve the interests of the culti- 
vators and specially of the traders. These loan offices which the committee 
advocate to be opened in Bikaner b}’’ combining the indigenous bankers and 
monej^ -lenders would be linked with the Bikaner Central Bank. 

362. The neWindigenous banks as contemplated by the committee will, 
therefore, perform the same general functions as are at present being performed 
by the joint stock banks in India, viz., receiving deposits, makmg loans and 
discounting bills of exchange. 

363. We may state that it w’ill, therefore, be a proper -banking institution 
and in this respect it will mean a distinct advance over the existing indigenous 
agency out of which it "will have been evolved. It may be stated that in banking 
combinations lie strength and economy and strength and economy inspires 
confidence and good-Avill- which is the foundation of the whole fabric of a sound 
credit edifice, 

36i. The committee are confident that through the formation of such 
banlis and their recognition and linking u]) -with the proposed Bikaner Central 
Bank with a sound wmrking system and through the demonstration of modern 
banking facilities and their advantages, such banks should prove potent factors 
in tending to create the much talked off and much needed banking habits 
amongst the various classes of the people of the Bikaner State. The people wll 
certainly come to feel as they would be gradually acquainted with the whole per- 
sonnel that it is not unsafe to entrust their savings to an mstitution which they 
can see with their owm eyes to be placed on a sound footing. And wffien they 
once realise that deposits in a bank managed by their prominent and well mean- 
ing neighbours w'hom they have known all their lives mean not only safety but 
also prosperity, it will be the dawn of a new'' era in winch dormant hoards will 
slowiy begin to be synonimous with bank deposits. 

365. It may be stated that the more the banks succeed in making these 
hoards available as their working capital, the greater will be the measure of their 
usefulness in the area of their activities ; and the more useful they prove to be, 
the better will they be able to attract not only more and more of these hoards, 
but also new savings which they will tend to encourage. One good will thus 
lead to another and a virtuous circle will take the place of a vicious one. The 
mobilisation of dormant capital resources of the State for the development of 
rural areas through the proposed indigenous banks will in itself be a service of 
inestimable value. 

366. The committee consider that some business of an unproductive ilature 
they will find themselves unable to undertake, consistent with prudence, but for 
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that very reason they will discriminate between productive loans on the one hand 
;ind unproductive ones on the other ; between ])rovident people' on the one hand 
and the spendthriCt on the other. vSuch a discrimination should put a premium 
on the habit o£ thrift, self-help and labour and this must give a great impetus to 
^ their business. This will of course be an asset of considerable value in the 
economic reconstruction of Bikaner State. 

367. It has generally been complained that the rates ol’ interest charged by 
the indigenous bankers and monc 3 ’-lenders are very high and exhorbitant and 
there is a general cry that if th6 rates of interest can be reduced the burden of 
the rural population can be much lightened. Situated as they arc no amount of 
organisation in the muff'asil is likel}’- to bring down, the rates. 3he only effective 
way in our opinion to bring down the rates of interest is to create institutions 
to -withstand competition with the established indigenous bankers and money- 
.slenders and- increase the supply of money. This can only be done by creating 
loan offices as has been explained in the foregoing page's, by extending the 
operations of the co-operative credit societies and by opening a land mortgage 
hank supplemented by a Bikaner Central Bank to link up all these institutions 
and to finance them whenever necessary. 



PART VI. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Banking. 

368 . Banking laic . — There is no joint stock bank in Bikaner State and, 
therefore, we have not receiverl any appreciable evidence on the subject. lYo 
have, however, received pressing evidence on the desirability of opening a central 
bank in Bikaner State, the utility and necessity of which we have already dwelt , 
upon in chapters on indigenous finance and elsewhere ; and we are of opinion 
that there is a very great necessity of a central financial institution in Bikaner 
State. ^Ye have also received evidence both in favour of a State bank and a 
joint stock bank. The majority of the advocates are for a joint stock bank 
and we are also of the same opinion. We do not propose to deal at length 
the constitution of the proposed bank, but will suggest the following main 
points which should be taken into account in the constitution oE au}^ bank. 

369 . The regulation of banking under the Indian Companies Act has not 
afforded ample protection to the share-holders and depositors. In spite of the 
appointment of professional auditors, there have been bank failures, and during 
the period of liquidation, there have been startling disclosures of a very grave 
nature as in the recent case of the Benijal National Bank. In view of all these 
draw-backs, we are of opinion that there should be a separate Bank Act for the 
regulation of banking. 

An Act so framed should have a period of 10 years as its life, and renewed 
at the end of each decennial period. This plan would permit of a revision of 
the Bank Act at fixed dates in such respects as experience of its working may 
make desirable. In ordinary course the Act will be reviewed and the charter 
extended at the next session of the Legislative Assembly. 

370 . Aind of hanks.-- In a Bank Act so framed an attempt should be made 
to define the functions of a bank in general terms. There may be separate parts 
of the Act applying to certain classes of banks, e.g., commercial banks, savings 
banks, land mortgage banks, agricultural banks, industrial banks and trust and 
loan companies. The Act should define and outline the operations of all those 
types -of lianks in the body of the Act as comprehensively as practicable. 

371 . The Act should be framed on the following lines : — 

372 . General . — The Act must clearly specify the names of the in.stitutions 
to which the sections of the Act would apply. 

373 . Tncorporaiion and organisation of banks . — The Act should lay down 
specific ])rovisions for the capital, name and place of business, and should 
prescribe necessary forms on which applications for incorporation, etc., may be 
made. The Act shall prescribe the minimum amount on the raising of which 
the bank may be registered. The Act shall fix the minimum number of persons 
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who may constitute to form a bank and the minimum and maximum number 
of directors, both provisional and permanent, and the tenure of office of the 
directors elected. 

375. The maintenance of statistical books shall be laid down with specimen 
form in the Act, which shall be incumbent on each bank to use for the said 
purjaose. 

375. There should be specific regulations for the meetings, ordinary and 
extraordinary, directors and shareholders meetings and general meetings. Definite 
clauses will be framed for the direction and conduct of business in the meetings. 

376. There should be a section permitting business to be commenced on 
the fulfilment of the conditions laid down in the Act, without the fulfilment of 

^ which no bank shall be in a position to start its business. 

377. As has been advocated bj^ currenc}' exj^erts of most of the civilised 
countries for the regulation of paper and metal currencies by a national institu- 
tion, each bank incorporated under the netv Act shall be empowered to issue 
notes subject to such restrictions and conditions as may be necessary in the 
existing circumstances of a particular proAunce or Indian State. There shall be 
a time-limit for making such an application from the date of its incorporation 
and it would also ajDply to the grant of certificates. 

378. The Act should control the expenses of the bank by specific rules 
under the Act. There should be sections for the regulation of the powers of 
directors, voting by shareholders, etc. 

379. There should be specific rules for the internal regulation of the banks, 
embodying regulation by bye-laws, supply of copy of byc-laws to the Government 
and shareholders, guarantee and pension funds, management qualification of direc- 
tors, election of directors, election of chairman, casual vacancies, record of attendance 
of directors, record of services rendered by directors, powers of directors, appoint- 
ment of officers, removal of directors, or chairman, 

380. There should be specific rules for the regulation of capital stock, 
increase or decrease of capital, submision of statements to the GoAmrnment about 
shares, their allotment and call, their transfers, forfeiture, fine, interest in case 
of failure to pay 0 . 1118 , right of shareholders, their liability and risk, provisions 
for shares subject to trusts, etc. 

381. There should be rules for the punctual submission of annual, six 
monthly and special statements as prescribed in the Act. 

382. The affairs of the bank shall be audited by two persons, one appointed 
by the shareholders and the other by the Government, avIio must have the 
necessary banking qualifications both theoretical and practical. 

^ 383. The Act should specify the responsibility and duties of auditors, 
subject to such control of the GoAmminent as may be desired. The report ol‘ 
the auditors shall be published AAUth the audited statements of accounts and 
submitted to the Government. 

385. The Act should proA’ide for inspection of the affairs of the banks bA’ 
Government Inspectors at periodical inteiwals as a supplement to the audit of 
accounts of the banks. 
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385 . There should be specific rules for the declaration of dividends, cash 
reserves, and the responsibility and duties of directors in'this respect. 

386 . The banks subject to such restrictions as may be imposed may issue 
and re-issue their notes. The issue department of the bank should be kept 
distinct from its banking department. The amount of note chculation shall be 
determined by the Goyernnxent and shall be on a uniform scale for all .banks in 

s ]3i.itish and Indian India. There should be special provision for the seasonal 
issue of notes. 

387 . There should be rules governing the business and pouter of a bank 
with regard to opening of branches, agencies and offices and other banking 
business. 

388 . There should be provision for the encashment of Government cheques 
and to facilitate Government transfers. There should also be rules for the 
purchase of the assets of a bank. The act .should contain other clauses regarding 

' submission of returns, winding up, etc. 

389 . "We have attempted to give an outline of the provisions that a new 
Bank Act is desired to embody and Ave AA'ould in tlie following pages outline 
briefly the more important points Avhich we desire to emphasise. 

> 390 . Audit . — The point, as suggested by us for the provision of external 

audit would be an entirely new feature of the Bank Act. We hope no objection 
will be advanced by any one as to the desirability or usefulness of the external 
audit by two separate sets of auditors, but the problem is how to effect an audit 
without evoking the aid of too cumbersome or too burdensome a mechanism 
and how to avoid placing too great a burden of responsibility on those assuming 
the work, without first ascertaining how far the physical limitations of any 
' such examination Avould affect the value of its conclusions. Two sets of auditors 
) ^ have been suggested by the committee, one by a firm of public accountants and 
\ the other appointed by the Government. We think that instead of taking the 
direct control in their hands the Government may advantageously entrust this 
work to the Indian Institute of Bankers. The idea of Government examination 
is advocated on the system of bank examinations in the United States. There 
is no doubt that, as in the United States, the Government audit and inspection 
will be taken by the public in a Avay as a guarantee of solvency. Such a 
supervision Avould throAV a great deal of responsibility on the Government for a 
bank failure, but this responsibility should be accepted by the Government. If 
the Government takes upon itself the appointment of auditors directly, it will 
create some difficulty, but if the auditors are appointed through the medium of 
the Indian Institute of Bankers, we hope the sy.stem would overcome all difficul- 
ties and be a satisfactoiy solution of the question. 

391 . Note issues . — The banks .should be empoAvered in regard to the 
general note issue and circulation of notes. A bank shall issue and re-issue its 
notes payable to bearer on demand and intended for circulation to the extent of 

V its unimpaired paid up capital. No such note, hoAvever, shall be of a clenomina- 

. tion less than Its. 5. 

392 . During the usual season of moving crops a bank should be allowed 
to issue additional notes of an amount not exceeding 1 5 per cent of its combined 
unimpaired paid up capital and reserve fund as shown in the financial statement 
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Fsiibmitted to the Government for the period immediately preceding the half-year 
in vliich the additional amonnt is issued. While the banks enjoy this 1 privilege 
they shall pay to the 'Government interest on the excess at a rate not exceeding 
o per cent per annum, the interest to be calculated on the amonnt of notes in 
circnlation for each day during the month. 

393 . Central gold reserve issue . — In addition to this special ])rovision 
for emergency circnlation dnriiig the crops sowing ])eriod, the Act slionld provide 
for an increase of circnlation at any time against the deposit of gold. 

395^ Bank circulation redemption fimd . — Each bank should be required to 
deposit with the Government a snm equal to at least 5 per cent of the average 
amount of its notes in circnlation during the year. This amonnt W'onld bear 
interest at 3 per cent per annum and would be utilized in redeeming such bank 
notes as are not redeemed bv the bank it'^elf. 

395 . Bank statements . — The Bank Act should require the submission to 

the Government of a statement .and annual statements of profit and 

loss and balance sheet to the sharcholdeiv. To the average man a bank state- 
ment should be of more than a passing interest, ; and, therefore, they should lie 
complete with all the necessar}' information, and leave little room for the conceal- 
ment of any facts by the bank executives. A bank statement is primarily 
intended to show the distribution of assets of a bank and to whom they ultimate- 
ly belong, the public, local bodies or the shai’cholders. The liabilitic.s should be 
arrangecl in an intelligible form, e.g.. deposits ]iayablo after notice, demand 
deposits, deposits elsewhere, due to banks in India, due to banka in foreign coun- 
tries, Central and Provincinl Governments, capital and re.serve, specie and 
Government notes, notes and cheques of other banks. 

396 . Lending a bank's money . — This is one of the most important func- 
tions a bank has to discharge. Experience is the only teacher to save the bank 
fi'om losses. A bank must naturally expect to incur some lossess in its business 
but due di.scrimi nation in advancino; loans will reduce these losses to a minimum. 

Certain qualifications arc essential for the manager of a bank and the Act 
should specify these essential qualifications. There .should be certain conditions 
Avhich ought to be fulfilled before money may^ be advanced and the following 
general information should be in the possession of a bank manager ; — 

(?) Antecedents and character of a borrower, 

(tV) nature of the business, 

(w) organization, 

(A) competition, 

(y) business methods, 

{vi) outside opinion, 

(rn) landed property urban and rural, 

(viii) agricultural produce and kinds, 

{icc) live-stock, 

(a‘) other resource, 

{xi) net worth. 
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The manager should also know: — 

{{) For what purpose is the bank money to be used ? 

(//) Is the loan safe.in the same manner as the private money of the 
.manao'er would be if he lent it ? 

O 

(m) Is it a transaction that the bank shouldj-mdertake or to which it 
can legally or morally become a party ? 

{iv) Will the money be used for the purpose for which it is borrowed ? 

(i?) Will the loan or Jnindi be met at maturity and from what source ? 

397- Classification of loans— The Government in the Act should classify 
loans and make it incumbent upon the banks to send in statements to the Govern- 
ment classifying the loans granted, setting forth against each such particular as 
may be necessary to make it quite intelligible. 

398. Internal inspections. — The Act should provide for internal inspection 
of bank accounts, including its branches. At irregular intervals and at least once 
in a year every branch should be visited by an inspector or his assistant from the 
head office and thorough audit of the books and accounts should be made. The 
inspection should be both for the examination of books and valuation of the 
securities and other assets of the branch. 

399. Banks cost accounting. — Practically every bank of any importance in the 
United States has installed a system of cost accounting, and made a careful study 
of the principles involved. In India, however, very little attention has been 
given to the subject by the existing banks, • although in almost every other line 
of industry cost accounting is accorded thorough consideration and in fact has 
become an absolute necessity under modern business conditions. 

400. The necessity of a cost system to a bank is’ really greater than in any 
other business, owing to the narrow' margin of profits on the gross amount 
handled in banking, and the number and variety of services rendered by the 
banks to their customers find the public wdth little remuneration. 

401. Principle of cost accounting, — There are a great many factorsenter- 
ing into wdiat constitutes a profitab^le account to a bank. The amount of credit 
balance maintained is not the principle factor to be considered, but the per item 
cost of the entries. In analt^sing accounts the following questions should be 
considered : — 

if) Is the account producing a profit ? 

ill) Is the account handled at a loss ? 

Ifii) If the latter, exactly wdiot other change of conditions governing the. 
accounts will change the loss to a profit ? Any special reasons why , 
a losing account may be continued ? . _ . 

{iv) If the account is profitable, is the bank justly entitled to a larger 
profit than now' obtained ? 

fr) j Is the depositor entitled to aii}^ additional concessions. ■ 

402. Branch expenses. — The conditions in India are quite different from 
those prevailing in Great Britain or the United States. It must be rememberd 
that Indian banks open branches at a great deal heavier expense and more in- 
convenience than that English confrere and a branch is more likely to remain an 
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expensive burden in India for a longer period than a similar branch in England. 
In Lidia a new branch generally starts with more loans than deposits. This 
should be judiciously considered by a bank’s executive before opening a new 
branch, and at the same time to avoid unhealthy competition no bank should open 
a branch at a place where there is only just sufficient work for one bank. The 
Act should embody a section on these lines, and a certain percentage should be 
fixed for bank operations. 

503. Definition of a bank . — A bank may be defined as an institution 
where deposits of money are received and paid, ivhere credit is manufactured and 
extended to borrowers and where the exchange of property is facilitated. 

505. Having first acquired the confidence of the community the bank 
extends its credit by purchasing interest-bearing securities, mainly businessman’s 
notes, payable at a fixed time and giving the sellers the right to draiv cheques 
upon itself payable at sight. The" amounts thus authorised to be draiVn are 
termed deposits, the bank being liable for them in tbe same ivay as for actual' 
money deposited. Bank notes are the banks promises to pay money to bearer 
on demand, 

405. So far no statu toi’}^ definition of the term “ bank ” has been given in 
any of the Acts, either English or Indian. All that the English Bills of Ex- 
change Act of 1882 and the Stamp Act of 1891 attempted to do in this connec- 
tion -was to define a banker as any person carrying on the business of banking. 
The Indian Negotiable Instruments Act of 1881, defines a bank as a corporation 
partnership or individual carrying on the business of banking. 

506. In the same Act it is stated that a banker is a person who receives 
the money of his customer to be drawn out again as the owner has occasion for 
it, the customer is the lender and the bankei’ is the borrower wdth the superadded 
obligation of honouring the owner’s cheques up to the amount of money received 
and still in his hands. 

507. From the scanty authority we haA^e to guide us, it seems probable 
that a person cannot claim to be carrying on the business of banking unless he 
receives money on current account, honours cheques drawn thereon and collects 
the proceeds of cheques Avhich his customers placed in his hands for collection. 

408. The principal business of a banker is to receive money from the cus- 
tomers and to collect instruments rejDresenting money on behalf of his customers 
on the understanding that he Avill refund all moneys received or collected, whe- 
ther on demand or at some definite date agreed upon between him and his 
customers. 

He is also : — 

(a) a lender of money either by Avay of loan or by way of overdraft on 
current account ; 

(fi) a discounter of bills and pro-notes j 

(c) an issuer of draft, letters of credit and circular notes and an acceptor 

on behalf of his customers of bills drawn on the authority of letter 
of credit ; 

(d) an issuer of bank notes' ; - ^ ' 
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(e) a banker acts as liis customer’s bailee in taking charge of valuable 
property ; 

(/) a banker acts as his customer’s agent : 

(1) in buying and selling stock exchange securities on behalf of 

his customers, 

(2) in making periodical payments, 

(3) and a bank ma}^ act as a custodian and also a trustee or ex- 

ecutor under a will. 


509. We think it is high time the term “ bank ” or “ banker ” was j)roperly 
"defined and we propose the following definition and leave it to Government to 
make such modifications as it may think proper : 

g com- 
institu- 
foreign 

language, in a sign or in an advertisement or in a title to represent or describe 
his business or any part of his business without being authorised so to do b}^ 
this .kct or b}^ some other Act in force in that behalf is guilty of an offence 
against this Act. 


pany 
tion ’ 


“ Every person using the word “ bank ” or the word “ bankin 

“banking association” or “banking 


“ banking' house ” 


or 

or any word 


or words of import equivalent thereto in any 


Every person who uses in a sign or in an advertisement or in a title to 
represent or describe his business words in a foreign language of import - 
equivalent to the word “banker” or equivalent to the words “private 
banker ’’ without being authorised so to do by this Act in force in their 
behalf is guilty of an offence against this Act.” 


510- Vernacular scripts in hankiny apart from cheques. — India as a whole 
generally and Bikaner specially has very little of banking education and specially 
in English, and if banking is to be made more popular in Bikaner State there 
should be a systematic introduction and use of vernacular in the operation of 
banks. Wo have suggested the formation of indigenous banks in the chapter on 
indigenous finance and if vernacular is used by them as also by other corporate 
bank wherevei* necessary or possible, we think it would give an impetus to 
banking. We recommend the extension of banking education in the State for 
the benefit of those who wish to adopt banking and money-lending business as 
their career and we therefore desire to give our opinion in brief in the following 
j)ages in regard to banking education. 


511. Banl'ing education. — The following are the existing facilities for 
banking education in schools, colleges and universities in India : — 

(1) University of Agra. — Theoretical banking education is imparted at 

colleges like the St. John’s College, Agra, as a subject in B. Com. 
degree course. 

(2) University of Bombay. — Theoretical banking education is imparted at 

colleges like the vSydhniam College of Commerce, Bombay, for B. 
Com. and M. Com. courses. 

(3) University of Delhi. — Theoretical banking education is imparted for 

the subject of commerce including the principles and practice of 
banking for the B.A. pass examination of the University. 



(4) University of Lucknow . — Theoretical banldng education is imparted 
for the B. Com. courses, in college like the Read Christian 
College, Lucknow. 

(o) University of Calcutta . — Theoretical banking education is imparted in 
connection wih B. Com, courses. 

(6) Punjab University . — Theoretical banking education is imparted for the 
B. Com. courses. No information regarding other universities is 
available to this committee. The boys do not receive any banking 
training in any high school at present. 

512. There are of course some professional colleges in India, e.g.^ Davar’s 
College of Commerce, Banking and Law, Bombay ; Batliboi’s Accountancy 
Training Institute, Bombay ; and Punjab Commercial Institute, Delhi, which train 
students for banking courses. There are certain foreign institutions, e.y., Mr. 
May’s Banking Classe.3, South-Woodlord and Mr. Harvey’s Banking Classes, 
Brimingham, which impart very good training by correspondence for the exami- 
nations of the Institutes of Bankers in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

e 

513. There is no co-ordination of efforts in these universities, institutions 
and banks. The Imperial Bank of India has a system of recruitment for pro- 
bationary assistants and shroffs but other banks generally do not give much 
weight to specialized training. The State Savings Bank has, however, laid stress 
on specialized training, and students are to be sent for the examination of the 
Indian Institute of Bankers, and this is certainly a step in the right direction. 

515. The banks in India for the present do not ])rovide any facilities for 
the training of boys in banking business, except the Imj^erial Bank of India 
and the People’s Bank of Northern India, Limited. The Imperial Bank of India 
trains for higher appointments by direct appointments to probationary assistant- 
ship, while the People’s Bank of Northern India has classes for training of students 
before appointment in that bank for clerks, accountants and agents or managers. 

515. There is no definite system of recruitment by banks in India except 
the Imperial Bank. Even the selection of clerks by the Imperial Bank is not 
based on any principle or the bank’s own examination. The co-operative banks 
in certain provinces have of course dejjartmental examinations, and training 
classes for certain class of officers and assistants. The co-operative department 
of the Punjab is highly ad^'anced in this respect and other provinces and )States 
should follow the examjile of the Punjab. 

5d6. As at present situated uuiver,sity banking education is simply 
theoretical as is obtained by students for the B. Com. Degree. Students trained 
by professional colleges and institutions for the examination of the English or 
Indian Institute of Bankers do partly receive practical training combined wfith 
theoretical training as the membership and examination of these institutes is 
open to bank employees only. 

517. It has long been the practice in certain quarters to point the finger 
of scorn at the theorist in banking matters, to taunt him with the old proverb 
that“ an ounce of practice is worth a pack of theory ” and that “ a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing ”, Perhaps this tendency has been less marked of late 
years for not only in banking but in nearly every branch of human activity it 
iias been recognized that scientific knowledge is desirable. 
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^18. In spite, however, of this wide-spread tliirst for information, it is wise 
to remember that the above time honoured proverbs still contain some truth in 
them. Banking certainly is a profession or business, Avhichever one may prefer to 
call it, in which the more practical virtues are altogether indispensable. Tact, 
knowledge of character, a clear head and a cool judgement combined with that 
capacity for faking infinite pains which has rather mistakenly been held to be the 
chief attribute of the genious, all these are required to make successful banker 
and Avithout a considerable share of them no amount of theory aaoII suffice. 

519. Indian universities, therefore, should arrange for practical education 
of boys side by side AA'ith the theoretical knowledge of banking imparted to 
them. Certain engineering colleges in India send out bo}'s for apprenticeship 
in A^arious workshops, and just in the same way every student of banking sliould 
receive practical education m the office of a bank like the Imperial Bank of India. 
. It should well be remembered that the theory of banking must sujAplement and 
not take the place of those business habits Avhich are essential to success. 

520. Banking education has very widely been developed in other countries, 
e.g., United States of i^merica, Canada and Great Britain and Ireland. Each of 
these countries lias such institutions, ?vk., the American Institute of Banking, 
hleAV York ; Canadian Bankers Association, Montreal ; Hamilton Alexandar 
Institute, Hew York; Institute of Bankers, London ; Institute of Bankers in Ireland, 
Dublin; Institute of Bankers in Scotland, Edinburgh; who are doing excellent Avork 
for the education of boys and girls Avho may wish to take banking as a course. The 
American Institute of Banking has arranged correspondence chapter classes in 
each centre for five or more students and the students are given excellent oppor- 
tunities and facilities for home training. Similarly, the Institute of Bankers in 
London has an excellent reference library and the examinations are arranged 
at any bank place convenient to the. student. The various banks like 
the Bank of England and Barclay’s Bank do take fullest achnintage of the 
existence of such an examining institution and the employees of these banks are 
annually sent in increasing numbers to take, up examination of the institute of 
bankers. This is not so in India. 

521. In India each banking student should be afforded the opportunity 

of receiAung practical training in a bank of standing like the Imperial Bank of 
India; Central Bank of India; Punjab National Bank, Limited, and various co- 
operative banks. Circulating libraries should be arranged by the head office of each 
bank and the Indian Institute of Bankers for purposes of reference by the students 
and employees of the A^arious branch banks. Arrangements for banking films 
should be made for up country students and the general public. Hindi and Urdu 
editions of banking journals at cheap prices should also be made aA'^ailable to 
various co-operathm societies, agricultural banks, village and indigenous 

bankers to infuse in them the spirit of- co-operation and joint banking adventures 
on sound modern methods of banking. 

522. The question of grant of scholarship for higher banking education 
in foreign countries should receive the consideration of the States and the 
Government of India. As a matter of fact each bank of standing should set 
apart a small portion of net profits as a reserve for foreign banking education 
and take steps to send out deserving students to foreign countries like U.S.A. 
and England Avith a guarantee to employ them on return in the serAuce of the 
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bank. There should be some sort of law on the subject for the banking insti- 
tutions in India. 

423. The Government should also contribute rateabl}^ to the funds of sucli 
institutions and the Government aid in this direction, if permanent, will be 
beneficial. 

424. An institution affiliated to the Indian Institute of Bankers is desired 
to be established in Bikaner State, and the institute should introduce banking 
courses in English and vernacular for ihe material use of the Hindi knowing 
public of Bikaner State. 

425. The present position of the Indian institute of bankers is like other 
universities and colleges. Interested .students do enroll themselves for the 
examinations of the institute, but nothing is done to encourage them b}’ the 
various exchange, joint stock and other banks which is not only necessary but 
essential. 

426. It is desirable that the Indian Institute of Bankers should be made a 
compulsory examination for each man entering into a hank .■service and no ]:ank 
employee of any bank doing banking business in India or the States below the 
service of 10 years should be exempted from the examination of the Indian 
Institute of Bankers. There should be a law on the subject. 

-427. The educational activities of the Indian Institute of Bankers should be 
extended vei\y largely beyond what they are mentioned in the syllabus of studies. 
The institute should have a paid secretary and the board of management 
should consist of members from various banks in India and representatives of 
Indian States should be given proportionate seats on the board, 

428. There should be a research department attached to the institute - 
and books suiting Indian conditions and Indian requirements should be compiled 
and published for the prescribed courses of the institute. 

429. The courses of the institute should be divided into groups as 
follows : — 

(I) Agricultural and laud mortgage banks, 

(II) Commercial banks. 

(III) Industrial banks with reference to cottage and joint stock in- 

dustries. 

(IV) Co-operative banks and co-operative marketing. 

(V) A special course in bank advertising and new business department 
work. 

. 430. The Board of Management should appoint sub-committees of experts 
to prescribe courses for the above five branches, arrange home facilities of 
training for students, conduct examinations, and watch changing law and admin- 
istration, which the sub-committee /should take upon itself to circulate amongst 
students and various banks in the country. 

431. The institute should arrange for the publication and distribution of 
vernacular journals and play cards amongst the masses to show and make them 
realise the utility and usefulness of bank deposits and bank accounts. 
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532. There i.? no training of iiicligenons bankers jnst at j^resent. There 
is a practical education derived from hereditary exp.erience of father and son 
like the goldsmiths of England. Increasing complexity in banking business 
should nov^ be the reason for the introduction of banking education in the 
community of indigenous bankers. This class in India is mostly the vernacular 
knowing class and vernacular courses are desired for them with special 

i- reference to the national and international exchange business. This work should 
be carried out by the council of the Indian Institute of Bankers by introducing 
vernacular correspondence chapters like those introduced by the American 
Institute of Bankers, 

533. It may be stated without fear of contradiction that the imparting of 
banking education to indigenous bankers and its diEusion among other classes 
will certainly make them realise the importance of l)anking and bank accounts 
and this is the only way to eliminate in time to come the habit of hoarding. 
The increase of information and banking education Avill dispose them favourably 
towards joint banking adventures as was the case in England after the estab- 
lishment of various guilds'and institutions. 

'535. Commercial schools are desired to be established m centres like 
Churn, Sujangarh, Eatangarh, Bikajier and Sardarshahr affiliated to the Indian 
Institute of Bankers and recognized by the department of education, and proper 
arrangement for banking education through the medium of vernacular are 
desired to be made for the boys and girls of indigenous bankers. 

535. There fire good prospects present and future for boys trained in 
banking in India. In various banks in India, c.y., exchange l3anks ; joint 
stock banks ; Imperial Bank ; State Savings Bank ; co-operative banks, not more 
than five per cent, are trained men and the rest are raw hands recruited for the 
routine work of the bank. 

536. It must be remembered that “ you cannot make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear” and a raw junior clerk cannot fit himself for the management of 
a bank without efficient banking training. Given ecjual conditions in other 
respects, the man in any station in life who does his work intelligently is always 
superior to the man Avho obeys mstriictions blindly. Place these men in a 
]30sition outside the usual routine to which they have been accustomed and the 
difference between them becomes still more apparent. In India the recruitment 
to higher service has so far been of untrained clerks and, therefore, they have 
not been able to make any headway in the growth of banking in India. 

537. The man required should be in a position to do educative banking 
propaganda, infuse co-operative spirit in the local public, inspire confidence and 
attract investment and deposits. This can only be done by a highly cultured man 
in banking and as this class of men are not generally found the developement of 
banking in India has'^been very slow. 

^ 438. It may be stated that various banks failed because their executive 

employed untrained and unscrupulous branch staff and the I'esult has been the 
unpopularity of the banks. Suspicion of their integrity, shaking of confidencej 
withdrawal of deposits and finally the failure of banks are the natural order of 
events in the history of bank failures. If this work had been handled by 
trained and honest men, the growth of banking business would have been very 
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rapid and tlie conditions -would Imre been rpiite different from what they 
are to-day. 

B- 'ISQ. The present system of social, economic, and commercial education 
requires overhauling, if prosperity is to be ensured. It is difficult to suggest 
any definite scheme for social, economic, and commercial education and -what is 
needed is the appointment of a central commercial education enquiry committee 
aided provincial and State committees, as wu'^- done in tlie present case of baukinn- 
by enquiry. Tliis is a very wide subject and rural uj->lift and prosperity depends 
in a large measure on a proper system of education which can be introduced after 
the submission and consideration of the report of such a committee. 

540. The committee is of opinion that compulsory primary education based 
on the economic, social, and commercial conditions of the State should be made 
comj)ulsory in the State to enable the peasantry, the land-o-umers and other 
classes to improve their lot. 

541. The report of the commercial social and economic education enquiry 
committee should be introduced in the Bikaner Legislative Assembly for circulation 
and discussion and a bill for final adoption should be introduced on the recommenda- 
tion of the select committee of the Assembly. Beneficial educative measures are 
out of the question without proper legislation. 

552. To co-ordinate (he work of all hanking institutions there should be a 
central banking institution in the State incorporated by a special charter of the 
Bikaner Government or a special hill adopted by the Bikaner Legislative 
Assembly. The central bank should he a joint stock hank having a paid up 
capital and a mixed lioard of directors of mercliants, indigenous hankers, 
co-operative registrar, financial experts and Government officials nominated by 
the {State. 

543. This bank should he the discounting house of private bills and 
hmdis, the financing house of various banldng institutions like the co-operative 
societies, indigenous bankers, the deposit house of various classes of people, the 
Government and muni(npal treasurer, the cxcliange house for negotiating foreign 
business on behalf of Bikaner merchants, the investment house for aiaanging 
for the sale and purchase of Bikaner or Indian Government secui-ities, land, 
houses. Government and other jiroperties, the clearing house for the encashment 
or adjustment of cheques, etc , of various indigenous bankers dra-nm on each 
other, clients of one bank on its branches, etc., the loan raising house for helping 
the local intelligencia and business experts in the development of industries and 
the floatation of joint stock companies by underwriting shai'es or arranging 
their sale, the marketing house for making arrangements for the sale of ]iroduce 
to Indian and foreign buyers and thus getting, due profit to the producer by^ 
curtailing the profits of middle men. This house will serve the purpose of a bank 
like the Bank of England, Bank of France, Richeies Bank of Germany or the 
Federal Reserve Bank and wull be quite distinct from the land mortgage or -any 
other banking institution. 
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PART VIL 

{ CHAPTER XV. 

Htvestmekt habit aed attkactioe oe capital. 

Means or institution in existence for encouraging investment habit . — 
The existing institutions for the investment of savings are — 

(?) Government Post Offices. 

. (?V) ' 5 , Postal Certificates. 

{Hi) Bikaner Stale Savings Bank. 

(u’) Co-operative Societies. 

(v) Bikaner Government Loan. 


5$5. There are people in the State who do not resort to any of these 
modes of investment, bnt purchase gold or silver for whatever they save. 
There' are many reasons for it and a few may be enumerated below :• — 

(?) Deterioration of rural industries. 

{ii) Social customs. Particularly on this side of India ornaments arc 
considered' essential to keep the prestige of the family. They are 
also given in dowry as stridhan. 


,M6, It has been pointed out to us that the import of gold and silver in 
the State is heavy. We have received the customs returns, and the total imports 
on an average are Rs. 33,50,000 per year, which come to Es. 5*154 per cent per 
head, and cannot be called high. 

4^7. Postal cash certificates. — The postal cash certificates are popular 
throughout the State. The interest paid is sufficiently attractive but the period 
of loan, namely five years, is long enough. If the post office can issue certificates 
for six months or one year at a reasonable rate of interest, say 3 to 4|- per cent, 
it shoidd induce a large section of the middle class of people to invest their 
savings in them. 


M8. Postal savings hanks. — Generally middle class people resort to the 
savings bank. The rate of interest allmved is, however, low and if the Govern- 
ment can increase the rate, more people 'will resort to savings bank deposits. 


• 459. Bikaner State Savings Banks. — Ihe Bikaner State Savings 'Bank 

•was inaugurated on the 18th July, 1928. The Bikaner State Savings Bank has 
deposits of the following amounts : — 

Rs, as. p. 

1. Savings bank deposits ... 64,841 11 4 

2. Current deposits ... ... 4,950 9 0 

3. Fixed deposits ... ... 2,38,023 0 1 
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450. The rates oi: interest allowed by the Bikaner Savings Bank are as * 
under ; — 

1. Sa^dng■s■ bank accounts 

2. Current deposit accounts 
• 3. Savings baiik deposit accounts 

4: Fixed deposits for 2 months 

?5 55 55 ^ 55 

() 12 

451. No deposits over a year are accepted by the bank. The State has no 
account with the bank, and only private persons lurnish the deposit. 

452. The exchange business transacted by the bank in a year comes to 
about lls. 4,38,000. 

553. The Manager, State SaYini?'s Bank, was asked to draAV up a scheme 
for extending and ])opularsing the services o£ lire savings bank.' He stated in 
reply that this could be done only by working on strictly business lines and 
that time was of the essence for the extension of business of such concerns. 

464. Branches have recently been opened at Bikaner city and S)i Ganga- 
uagar, and further development of business is yet awaited. Thebaukhas 
rendered some useful service to the ])ublic at Bikaner. 

455. Co-operaiive banks . — There are two central co-operative banks one 
at Bhadra and the other at Sri Ganganagar. The former has deposits amount- 
ing to lls. 1,15,261 at 7 percent, per annum, while the latter has just been 
started and has now a dcpo.sit of 11s. 35,000 at 7 per cent. 

The deposit are steadily increasing and these institution through the village 
co-operative societies are creating a habit of thrift and the villagers are realising 
the advantages ol saving. 

456. Class of popidaiion resovling io various institutions . — ;The classes of 
population resorting to the various institutions which are working here are 
generally the middle class men either in (State service or carrying on professions 
like vakils, doctors, vadyas. as well as widows and orphans. There are cer tarn 
deposits by other classes with the co-operative banks, while certain business- 
men have accounts with the Bikaner State Savings Bank. No rich or poor 
classes have ViUj appreciable amount of deposits in any of these institutions. 

457. ^ Methods of attracAing other classes . — We advocate a? to the'importance 
of attracting other classes for the investment of tlieir savings, but for this in- 
creasing facilities for investment are required. We understand that banks 
including branches of imperial bank, exist to-day in India in only about 300 out 
of over 700 towns liaving a population of 10,000 and upwards. In Bikaner 
State small banking facilities are afforded by the State Savmgs Bank at Bikaner 
and Ganganagar out of 13 towns in the State. That is to say other toAvns 
and villages in the State are without proper banking facilities. Something 
might be done to stimulate a demand for modern banking facilities b}^ judicious 
propaganda work through vernacular papers and through other media.' The 

y great bulk of the population depends directly or indirectl}’ on agriculture. Agri- 
cultural prosperity alone can bring about better mentality hi respect of savmgs 


4 per cent. 

2 ,5 

‘ii 5, 

Ti ,5 

H 55 
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and investment. When agriculture for the most part is a gamble and depends 
on rainfall, Avhen, again, the prices of money-crops are dependent entirely on 
outside factors, -when labour is becoming more costly and the cultivators’ ex- 
penses are rising, it is useless to think that he will- ever think of investing his 
savings in' a profitable manner. In fact it is a struggle for existence which he 
has to face every day with little prospect of any substantial improvement. We 
are, however, not without hope. A true knoAvledge of the principles of co-opera- 
tion and their direct application to his every da}^ needs, coupled with the ex- 
amples of a few properly organised villages on co-operative lines, may help him 
to arrive at the solution of his difficulties, and once he sees that the larger the 
number of shares in his own society as well as the amount of deposits, the 
better is Ihe village enabled to purchase the necessaries at cheap rates or to 
suppljT' it'-elf with certain needs, he will exert himself to make his society as 
successful as possible, to his own and his fellow villagers’ ultimate gain. This 
can be the only effective way of attracting capital from other classes than middle 
classes, who are mainly agriculturists. 

358. Existing faciliHes for purchase of Indian and Bikaner Government 
securities and other securities. — The existing facilities for the purchase and sale 
of G-overnrnent securities are : — 

(1) Imperial Government Po.st Offices, and 

(2) Bikaner State Savings Bank. 

359. Gold Cash certificates. — Bnless there is a gold currency in India, 
.these certificates cannot be popular. What is desired is the introduction of 
certificates based on present day currency. 

3G0. State Savings Association. — We would refer to the report of the 
iNlational Savings Certificate Association in England. This is a very convenient 
method of effecting savings by the general public in any country. We desire to 
give below a brief- outline of the scheme : — 

(1 ) There .should be a parent institution in Bikaner called the Bikaner 
State Mutual Benefit Society. To this should be affiliatecl other district and 
Tehsil societies. The object will be that of a savings and co-operative club 
conducted voluntarily and would enable to buy its members either the Bikaner 
Government loan certificates, or postal certificates by instalments on advanta- 
geous terms. The second scheme of the society wfill aim at raising funds for 
the protection of the families of its members or old age proMsion for themselves. 
This side of the society’s work will be worked by means of a provident fund. 
The members joining the society shall pay monthly or weeklj^a stated sum which 
mil accumulate for ten years and will be repaid as a fixed sum after 20 years to 
him or to hi.s heirs if he dies earlier. 

(2) The society shall be managed by a chairman assisted by eight directors 
representing various occupations and professions in the State and an honorary 
secretary. Eo remuneration shall be paid to any worker except the clerks 
and peons. 

(3) Every branch society shall have an honorary secretary and an hono- 
rary treasurer,.^ and wherever possible should have a chairman and also a small 
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committee to secure members and generally to assist in the conduct of the 
society, .hl'o member shall be debarred from oflice or from membership of the 
committee by reason of the fact that he is not a subscribing member of the society. 

(4) JLpplication to the parent society. — Application to the Bikaner mutual 
benefit society shall be made on the form provided for the purpose which 
shall be signed by the honorary secretary and honorary treasurer and which 
shall bear the names of such members of the committee as have been appointed, 
IVhen the application is granted, a certificate of affiliation will be issued bearing 
the registered number allotted to the society, which should be quoted in al! com- 
municatioiib. There can be a number of branch associations in any town or village. 

(5) Duties of the honorary secretary — It shall be the duty of the honorary 
secretary to receive the members subscription to invest them regularly 
and promptly in saving certificates, to acquire a policy of the death benefit or 
old age provision and en&ure that the certificates or policies are prop erlj' issued to 
such members as become entitled to them. The honorary secretary shall also be 
responsible for keeping the books and accounts of the society in the manner 
prescribed by the parent society, 

(6) Duties of the honoraiy treasurer. — It shall be the dut}' of the honorary 
treasurer to see that all the certificates purchased for the society are 
posted in the certificate register and to take charge of them until they are required 
to be issued to members and for the arranging for funds for the working 
of the society. 

(7) The societies shall also be authorized to appoint collectors, and officers 
and frame rules for membership, subscription, distribution of policies and 
certificates, audit meetings, etc. 

(-8) The co-operative inspector of the circle shall be responsible for the 
organization of these in the same way as primary societies in villages. 

461. Growth of cheque habit . — Since the inauguration of Bikaner State 
Savings Bank, cheque habit amongst the trading communities of the State is on 
the increase. The indigenous bankers and money-lenders in the State are already 
familiar with the use of the cheque as a very big section of their inembers trade 
in port towns and other big cities of India, and form a very large and powerful 
clientele of the banks there. With the establishment of a central bank in Bikaner 
State use of cheques will certainly grow. The use of Cheques has not developed 
so far amongst the cultivators and other small traders, and the co-operative 
department can be the only medium to foster this habit in them. 

462. The abolition of stamp duty by the Government of India has very 
materially helped the growth of cheque habit in India, and the use of cheques has 
been steadily increasing. Tlie possible methods of stimulating the cheque habit 
is the education of the masses, and the efforts of the co-operative department, 
as also the extension of banking facilities. 

463. Vernacular Scripi in cheques. — We have already stated that not more 

than 4 per cent of the Bikaner population is educated, and, therefore, in a com- 
munity like that cf Bilcaner, if cheques in vernacular are introduced it would 
stimulate the growth of the cheque habit and ensure a wider and larger use of the 
same, 
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.CHAPTER. XVL 

Summary of recommendatioxs axd ackkowledgmekt. 

^65. (/) The iudigenous bankers and money-lenders shonld be obliged to 

give receipts for all repayments of their loans by cultivators 
(para 49). • 

(//) A Short-term Loan Act should be introduced (para 104) 

(?//) There shonld b'e propaganda M'ork for eliminating prejudice 
against puldicity (para 108). 

(A) There is need of bringing the cultivators and the agricultural 
department into closer touch (para 111). 

(?’) There should be a special lending institution for long-term loans 
in Bikaner State (para 1 14). 

(i/'i) There should be separate Tahavi Rules in the State (para 128). 

(?nV) There is necessity for special sale organisations (para 144). 

(I'iii) Tliere is necessity for a chamber of commerce in Bikaner State 
(para 148). 

The Bikaner cottage industries in order to be revived should be 
financed by the co-operative department in the State 
(para 186). 

(x) There is necessity of a raihvay "warehouse in the State (para 
199 to 202). 

(.r/) There is necessity of a Negotiable Instruments Act in Bikaner 
State incorjiorating the special usages and customs vith regard 
to indigenous bankers and money-lenders (para 208). 

(avV) Wo recommend for the facilities to the co-operative department 
(para 240). 

(xiii) There i.s necessitj^ for an Act for the protection of agriculturists 
(para 241). 

(.r»i) There is necessity for a Money-lenders Act -on the basis of the 
Punjab Regulation of liloney-lenders Accounts Act (para 244). 

(an;) We recommend the extension of the ])rovisions of tlie Insolvency 
Act to the Agriculturists (para 245). 

(.r?'/) We recommend certain facilties to indigenous bankers and mone}’- 
lenders (para 330). 

{xvii) We recommend that steps may be taken to groupindigenous bankers 
and money-lenders like the loan offices of Bengal (para 358). 
(xviii) AVe recommend the establishment of a central bank in Bikaner 
State (para 368). 

(xix) AVe propose the definition of a bank as in para 403. 

(xx) We recommend that vernacular scripts should be used in banks 

(para 410). 

(xxi) AA^e suggest the re"vision of the system of banking education and 

favour the a.ppomtmenf of a committee (para 411 to 442). 
'{xxii) We recommend the establishment of a branch of the institute of 
bankers (para 424). 
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We recommend certain methods for attracting deposits (para 457). 

(xKh)) Wc recommend the establishment of a State )SayinQ:s Association 
(para 460). 

(awv) We recommend the use of vernacular scripts in cheques (para 
470). 

-165- Achiowledijmcnfs . — In concluding and in presenting this report wc 
must express our cordial and sincere indebtedness to Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Kt., 
C.S.L, M.A., LL.B,, Prime illinister, Bikaner State, for his valuable suggestions 
and we owe to him more than we can acknotA'ledge in the way of -s'aluable 
advice. This report is the outcome of liis keen interest in the work of the 
committee. 

366. M e are equally indebted to i\rajor ^laliaraj Shri Mandhata Singhji Saliib, 
Revenue Minister and i\Iinister-!n-charge of Commerce and Industries, Bikaner 
State, for the v.al Liable help he gave to the committee on many important points 
and very useful and important note.s contributed by him ; as also the symjiatlietic 
way in which he ])laGed hi.s all office at the disjio.sal of the committee for any 
information we needed. 'I'hc Maharaj Sahib was alway.s ]>repared to explain 
and render help whenever approached. 

367, We also take this oiiportunily - to record here the valuable hel[> 
rendered to the committee in -s'arious way.s by the following officer.s : — 

1. Kanwar Prem Sinafh. Revenue Secretary, Bikaner. 

2. Pandit Sitaram Vyas, Nazim, Suratgarh. 

3. Pandit Raghbardyal, Nazim, Sujangarh. 

4. Mr. Ratiramsingh Chaudhry, Imspector, Co-operative Societies, Bhadra- 

5. Mr. Daulatram, Inspector, Co-operative Societies, Gauganagar. 

6. Pandit Gopaldutt, Tehsildar, Sri Dungargarh. 

7. Mr. Mukhram Chaudhry, Tehsildar, Bhadra’. 

368. Last but not least we are pleased to pkice on record our cordial 
appreciation of the valuable services of Pandit Brij Kishore Bhargava, our 
Secretary, upon whom has fallen the burden of organising our prolonged enquiry, 
collecting valuable information and heljiing the Chairman in drafting the report. 
His task has been performed with signal industry and ability and wc must record 
that his valuable services deserve the kind consideration of His Highness’ 
Grovernment, 

(Sd.) JAIGOPAL PURI, Ghairman. 

„ MATHllA PRASAD, Vioe-Ghairman. 
„ NIHAL CHAND, Memher. 

„ l\IOHAN SINDH, Memher, 

„ RAMGOPAL j\I0HTA, Memher. 

„ SHIYRATAN MOHTA, Memher. 

(Sd.) B. K. BHARGAVA, „ RAMRATANDAS BAGRI, Memher. - 

Secretciry, „ KARTAR SINGH, Memher, 

HARI CHAND^ Memher. 


APPENDIX Tu 


2 . 

i* 

O. 

4. 

5. 


Names of Slate officers mho svhmHied their immorandums io the Bihancr 

Danhing Jinejiiirg Commiifcc. 

1. Major ^[aliaraj vSliri Mandhata Sina'liji. Iiovenue ^lini.ster, Bikaner. 
'J’hukur Jlolian Singliji, B.A., Public \Vorlcs Secretary, Bikaner. 
Pandit Baghbar Dayal, Nazim, Sujanaarli. 

]\Ir. Limkaran j\[cbta. Nazim, Sadar, IBkancr. 

Pandit Sita Bam Vyas, Nazim, Suralgarh, 

B. Pandit Chliotc Lall, SujJcrintGndcnt, Comt oL' Wardi^, Bikaner, 

7. Babu Sber Singh, M.A., LL.B., Dihtrict Judge, Sujangari). 

8. Babu Brij Bahadur B.A., LL.B,, District Judge, Suratgarh. 

9. i\[r. S. S. Sliukla, SI. A., L.T., P.R.E.S.. Ijccturor in EconomicSj 
Dungar College, Bikaner. 

Sir. Bali Bam Singh Chaudhri, B.Sc., Inspector, Co-operative Societies, 
Bhadra. 

Tehsi 1 d a r, Lunka ra n.sa r , 

Tehsildar, Surpura. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


13 . 

hi. 

15. 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 
21 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27. 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 
31 . 
3 . 7 . 


Names of non-qfjlcial genileme-n icho submitted their memorandums. 

Sir. Goverdhandas Sharma, Slember, Slunicipal Board, Batangnr}]. 
Seth Hiralall Slehta, Bajgarli. 

Seth Bhairondan Sethia, Bikaneic 
Seth Chandrabhan, Karanpura, Tehsil Bhadra. 

Seth Bhairondan Isardas Chopra, Gungashahar, 

Seth Sundcrlali Goenka, Churn. 

Seth Khayali Bam Daga. Calcutta. 

Seth Rumkishan, Bikaner. 

Seth Kalu Ram, Bhadra. 

Seth Prahlad Dass, Sangaria Slandi. 

Babu Slahabir Parshad Gupta, B.A., Shdcil, High Court, Bikaner. 

Sir. Premsingh, Anupgarh Tehsil. 

Sir. Jiwan Bam, Honorarv Secreiarv of Hiuli School. Sancaria Slandi. 
Subed.'ir Ganeshi Bam, 1 iilage Gundhia, Tehsil Noliar. 

Snbedar Sluggiia Bam, \''il]agc Kanasar, Telisil Nohar. 

Jumadar Bamsukh Bam, Village Sloomsari. Tehsil Nohar. 

Seth Phosraj Dngnr, Sardar.shahur. 

Seth Hanmnnt Lai Ongav 
Setli Chhugan Slal Dugtir 
Seth Shconand Dug.ar 
Seth Bamlal Agnrwal „ 

Mr. Gordhan Chaudhri ol Gofan, Sardurshahar 
Sir. Bharta Ih’shnoi of S.alandia. 


j) 

u 
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36. Seth Bhikclmiid Golcha of Surpura. 

37. Mr. Lachman Singh Jat of Jasrasar. 

38. Mr. Nata Singh Jat of Jasrasar. 

39. Seth Anechand Golcha of Surpura. 

40. Seth Jagannath of Hoinasar. 

41. Seth Rnpchand, Bazaz of Homasar. 

42. Mr. Amrn, Chaudhri of Sadasar. 

43. Mr. Namlia, Chaudhri of Soinalsar. 

44. Mr. Harchand. Chaudhri, Dabli. 

45. Mr. Lakhrani, Chaudhri, Bhadra. 

46. Mr. Tjakhram, Suratpura, Bhadra. 

47. i\Ir. Gangarnm Sarraf, Bhadra. 

48. Mr. Ramkumar Jaiian, Bhadra! 

49. Mr. Sant Rain, Lukanwala, Bhadra, 

50. Seth Hardeo Dass Lakhotia, Churn. 

51. Mr. Hardyal, Ureli, Tchsil Bhadra. 

62. Mr Sheolall, ^’’illagc Sahuwala, Bhadra, 

53. Mr. Ganpat, Chaudhri, Village hlinan, Bhadra. 

54. j\Ir. Khetarani, Ihllage Gandi, Bhadra. 

55. Mr. Begrain Chaudhri, Bhadra. 

56. Mr. Juhar Ram, Bhadra. 

57. Mr. Anandram, Bhadra. 

58. Mr. Gangaram, \hdvil, Bhadra. 

59. Mr. Deepchand Morodia, Rajgarh. 

60. Mr, Gurnmiikhrai, Nohar. 

61. Subedar Major Agdi Ram, Bhadra. 

62. Seth Rag'hunath Kishan, Rajgarh. 

63. Mr. Lunkaran Vyas, Rajgarh. 

64. Mr. Bhomraj, Parakh, Rajgarh. 

65. Seth Harakchand Patiii, Bikaner. 

66. Pandit Ki.'shorilal, Bikaner. 


Names o f gentlemen icho have been examined orally. 

1. Mahant Mavnshi Nath Landlord, Sri Ganganagar. 

2. Hakim Isardas of 18 F. T. Teh.sil Karanpur. 

3. B. Gulam Husain of 6 F. T, Sri Ganganagar. 

4. S. Gurdial Singh of 14 F. T. Karanpur. 

5. Subedar Hani Kam of B.H.H., Tehsil Ganganagar. 

6. S. Ujagar Singh of 209, Ganganagar. 

7. S. Richpal Singh of 199, Ganganagar. 

8. B, Jamna Das.s of .38, Ganganagar. 

9. B. Kashi Ram of 3 B., Ganganagar. 

10. S. Tejasingh of 39, Ganganagar. 

11. B. Deo Dutt Mall of 29, Ganganagar. 

12. S. Balyant Singh, B.A., LL.B , of 193, Ganganagar 

13. L. Brij Lall, Agarival, Vakil of Ganganagar. 

14. Mahashaya Ram Ralan, Merchant of Ganganagar. 

15. L. Karam Chand, Merchant of Ganganagar. 
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16. Seth Sita Bam, ^Miintlhra 

1 7. ,, Gopal CJiand Swami 

IS. ,, Bam Chandra Saraogi 

19. ,, Ganga Bishan Bliinasarya 

20. ,, Kaloo Kam 

21. ,, Badri Dass 

2*2. Ti]ok Chand 

23. Jnhar i\Ial 

24 . ,, llira Lall 

25. ,, Likhmi Chand 

26. ,, Bara Ralan 

27. „ Ka’'hi Kara 

28. ,, Bara iS'arayan 

29. ,, Bugh Lall 

30. „ Suraj Mai Saraogi 

31. ,, Nath Mai 


1 


I 


of Smutgaih Tehsi). 
1 ° 

I 


i 



32. Seth Pahlad Bai 

33. „ Doll Mnl I 

3‘i:. ,, Bam' Karan 1 

35. ,, Thakur Mai j 

36. ,, Mani Bam i 

37 . ,, Doongar Mai j 

38. ■ Bamji Dass i- ol Hanumangarh Tehsil, 

39. ,, ]\Iegh Raj 

40. ,, Hazari Mai i 

41. ,, Sita Ram j 

42. ,, Ram Gopal 

43. ,, Kami Ram 

44. JaAvaharlal 

45. ., Madan Gopal Damani 

46. ,, Poonam Chand Kothari 

47. ,, Jloti Lall Dnga 

48. Mr. Sohau Lall of Messr.s. Klieui Chand i 

i\lan Mnl, Wool Merchant 

49. Seth Ganga Dass, Wool Merchant 

50. ,, Anand Mai Sri Ram 

51. ,, Kishan Gopal 

52. ,, Bhairnn Dan Sethia 

53. ,, Deo Chand Bothra 

54. ,, Chaitan Dass Sethi 

55. Bara Kishan 

56. ,, Shive Kishan j\Iemani 

57. Sri Kishan Dass Bhaiya 

58. 3Ir. i\f:!qbool A))mad, Proprietor of Vakil Boot Honsc, Bikaner. 

59. Pandit Rnnjit Mai Vyas, i^lember of the Bikaner Legislative 

Assembly, Contractor and Merchant, Bikaner, 
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60. Mr. Kliada Bux, Contractor o£ Biknuer. 

61. ]\Ir. Mohan Singh of Messrs. Pratap Singh and Brothers, Conti actors, 

Bikaner. 

62. L. Chunni Ball, Contractor, Bikaner. 

63. Seth Jagan Nath Dainani Petrol and Motor Merchant, Bikaner. 

64. Mr. Klieta Ram Goluwahi. 

' 65. „ Sahni Ram of Bikaner 

66. ,, Hira Ram, Chaudhri, Aminwala. 

67. „ Jodha Ram „ Dulwana. 

68. ,, Isar Singh „ Dhaban. 

69. ,, Budhar Ram „ Piamsara. 

70. ,, Ram Karan ,, Dalwana. 

71. ,, Tikoo Ram „ Bnlwani. 

72. ,, Farid Khan „ Lakhauwali. 

73. ,, Ja^vagu Ram ,, Sardargarh. 

74. ,, Bhomla Singh „ Amarpura. 

75. „ H amir Singh „ Govind Garh. 

76. ,, Asa Ram ,, Bhadianwali. 


77. 
' 78. 

79. 

80. 
SI. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
10 ). 
102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 


Mr. Chandu Ram, Dhaban 
,, Lachman, Lilann'ali 
,, Jetha Ram, Salehwali 
,, Mukh Singh, Hanumangarh 
,, Gopal Ram, Tahvara 
,, Mota Ram, Navanagar 
,, Nanoo Ram Salehwali 
,, Molina Singh, Dinagarh 
,, Mani Ram, Tahvara 
„ Dhola Singh, Dhola Nagar 


of Tehsil Hanumangarh. 


,, Hamir Singh, AmirsingiiAvala 
,, Moti Ram, Hanpura 
„ Wazir Singh, Patties 
„ Mangla Ram, Sangaria 
,, Kamal Din, Naivoni 
,, Nawabdin, Nau'ori 
., Zabte Khan, Bughia 
„ Kuhanji, Bilochia J 

Seth Jeth Mai, Cloth, Corn, Sugar and Rice Merchant of Sardarshahar. 
„ Rawat ]\Ial, Cloth and Lace Merchant of Sardarshahar. 

,, Kishan Ball, Grain Dealer of Sardarshahar, 

„ Bndh Mai, Binja of Sardarshahar, 

,, Chunni Ball of Sardarshahar. 

,, Ram Kumar, Sarraf of Sardarshahar. 

,, Kalu Ram of Sardarshahar. 

., Rugh Ball, Ancheliaof Sardarshahar. 

Pandit Ram Pershad Dixhit of Sardanshahar. 

Seth Dull Chand Sethi of Sardarshahar. 

,, Hahut Mill, Dugar of Sardarshahar. 
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104, Setli Ram Lall Anclialia 

105. 5 , Budh Mai Dugar 

r06. „ Mangat Rai Dugar 

107. Kalu Ram Dhairwa 

108. „ Phoosraj Dugar 

109. 5 , RaT\^at Mai Bija 

110. ,5 Graueshi Lall Gadbaya 

111 . „ RaAYat Mai Pucba 

112. Pandit Ram Per shad. 

113. Seth Phoos Raj Dugar 

114. 5 , Kalu Ram Dharhval 

115. 55 Bal Chand Sethia 

116. 5 5 Hanut Mai Dugar 

117. 55 Girdhari Lall Tantia 

118. 55 Kishan Dayal Goenka 

119. 55 Mangat Mai Dugar 

120. 55 Budh Mai Dugar 

121. 55 Ram Lall Anchaha 

122 , 55 Rawat Mai Sethia 

123. 5 , Rugh Lall Anclialia 

124. 55 Kalu Ram Chandalia 

125. 55 Budh Mai Picha 

126. 55 Mool Chand 

127. 55 Budh Mai Bothra 

128 . 55 Bhairun Dan Bothra^ ^ q£ Sardarshahr, 

129. 55 Chunni Lall Sancheti ! 

130. 5 , Sukh Nand Agarwal i 

131. 55 Dull Chand Sethia 

132. 55 Badri Das Chaudhri 

133. 55 Jai Chand Lall Chaudlm 

134. 55 Rawat Mai Chhajer 

135 . 55 Dharara Chand Mundhra 

136. 5 , Ram Kumar Sarraf 

137 . 55 Sobha Chand Bothra 

138 . 55 Sobha Chand Mundhra 

139 . 55 Jeth Mai Pulasaria 

140. 55 Bakshi Ram Sunar 

141. ,5 Abdulla Beopari 

142. Mr. Abdulla Khan, W ool and Live-stock Merchant 

14 3. 5 , Bishal Singh of Harasar 

144. 55 Buddha, Chaudhri of Girchio 

145. 55 Bhairon, Chaudhri of Girchio 

146 . 55 Kano, Chaudhri of Girchio 

147. 55 Keshav, Chaudhri, Thairasar 

148. .5 Sukho, Chaudhri, Thairasar ^ 

149. Seth Baldeo Dass. 

150. Pandit Gordhan Dass 

151. Seth Rakhav Chand Vaid 

'152. 5 , Hira Lall Anchalia 

153. ,5 Jaideo Poddar 
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154 . 

loo. 

156 . 

157 . 

158 . 

159 . 

160 . 
161 . 
162 . 

163 . 

164 . 

165 . 

166 . 

167 . 

168 . 

169 . 

170 . 

171 . 

172 . 

173 . 

174 . 

175 . 

176 . 

177 . 

178 . 

179 . 

180 . 
181 , 
182 . 

183 . 

184 . 

185 . 

186 . 

187 . 

188 . 

189 . 

190 . 

191 . 

192 . 

193 . 

194 . 

195 . 

196 . 

197 . 

198 . 

199 . 

200 . 
201 . 
202 . 
203 . 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


Seth Suroj Mai Kandoi 
Jodh Raj Dhaiiuku 
Jeth Mai 
Mansukh Rai 
Sba3’am Lall Bbartia 
Him Lall Jalan 
Visbesbar Lall Dbanuka 
Mr. >Sbeo Karan, M'ool Merchant o£ Sujangarb. 
Chand Khan 


or Tebil Sardarsliahar. 


Oil Pressers ol Sujangarb. 


55 

5 ' 

55 

5 ) 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


j\iubarak Kban 
Akbar Kban 
Abdulla Kban 
Setb Jbunta Lall Bordi, Sujangarb-. 

Deo Chand Chopra, Snjangarh. 
Mool Chand Serbia, Sujangarb. 
Gauesbi Mai Lodha, Sujangarb. 
Hazari Mai Rampuria, Sujangarb. 
Bal Chand Jvatbotia, Sujangarb. 
Kbub Chand Dosi, Sujangiirh. 
Sancba Lall Vaid, Sujangarb. 

Suraj Mai Tapann, Sujangarb. 
Lacbmi Narain Gagaria, Sujangarb. 
Jaideo Magnolia, Sujangarb. 

Magar Mai, Sujangarb. 

Natbu i\[al Saraogi, Sujangarb. 
Subedar Sukbrain, Tebsil Sujangarb. 
Jamadar Ram Sukb, village Mobausaria 
Cbaudbri Harcband, vilhige Dabri 
KbeUi Ram ol Nobar. 

Rampal, village Bhangarb 
Ghansbvara, village Ninan 
Ganpat Ram, village Ninan 
Sbeo Dajal, village Soovala 
]\Iegb Raj, village l\Ielkeei'i 
Jai Karan, village Dabri 
Subedar Harnand, village Jhansal 
Mr. Dun gar Singh Jat 
Parbhu Ram Jat 
Mangla Ram Jat 
Fall! Singh Jat 
Tilok Chand Cbaudbri 
Sbeo Nath j\Iall 
Bbagwanta Mall 
Sukb Deo 
Makbaii Singh 
Heera Singh 

Jiwan Kban, Qayamkhani 
Sardar Khan, Qaj^amkbani 
Bbure Kban, Qajamkbani 
Panne Kban, Qayamkhani 


I 


Tebsil Bbadra. 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

'5 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


Tebsil Bbadra. 


55 

55 

55 


Suiangarb 

V O 
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APPENDIX B. 


Comparative statement showinj^ the progress ol the co-operative movement 
in the Bikaner State from 1026-27 to 1928-29, 


Istm 

No. 

P.irtvcnlais 

• 

i l''2r,.27 
( 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Kate of. 
Interest 

1 

Central bank . 

( 

1 

1 

2 


-) 

Number of societies 

48 

64 

77 


O 

O 

Number of meniiter.> of societie.s 

1,0.-) 6 

1 .434 

1,724 


4 

jjoan.'^ and deposits received from 
non -members 

17.635 

77.468 

1.38,412 

7% 


Loans from Government 

10,000 

1,02.500 

1.12,500 

7 % 

6 

Deposits from members 

21 

88 

2.772 

7 % 

t 

Share capital of socioti>‘S 

21,124 

10.874 

4,3.233 

... 

8 

Siiare ca[)ital of central bank 

4,300 

.5,500 

.5,600 

• • t 

9 

Keserve and other funds of cenlral 
bunk ... 

309 

1,194 

2,500 

f • • 

10 

iie.serve and other funds of societies . 

1,-L20 

1,413 

4,243 

• 


Total 

1,1-4,819 

2,29,037 

3,99,260 


11 

Outsiandins: loans at the beanninor of 
the year of the central bank 

39.990 

73.695 

.1,33,780 

9% 


Fresh loans issued during the vear... 

45,2.53 

76.765 

40,678 

9^ 


1'otal 

8.5,243 

1,50,460 

1,74,458 

• • t 

12 

Picpayment of loans by members ... 

: 11,548 

16,780 

14,201 

• • • 

13 

Loans due at the end of the year ... 

7 3,695 

1,33,680 

4,60,257 

I 


14 

Outstanding loans at the beginniin/ of 
tlic year by socieites 

} 

; .38,020 

90,377 

1,94,815 


1 0 

Fresh loans advanced during tlie year 

1 77,667 

1,06,132 

82,598 



Total 

il,15,G87 

1 

1,96,509 

2,77,413 

• • « 

16 

Repayment of loans by members ... 

1 25,310 

I 

26,694 

40,549 

• • • 

17 

, 

; 

Balance outstanding ... 

j 90,377 

1 

1,69,815 

2,36,864 

• • • 
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Any one requiring copies of this questionnaire can get them from B. K. Bhargava, Esquire, 
Secretary, Bikaner Banking Enquiry Committee, Bikaner, Jiajjmtana. Bephes should reach the 
Secretary before the 31st January, 1930. 

BIKANER S.TATE BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

Questionnaire. 

(ITote. — T he following memorandum is published in order to assisi witnesses in the ’preparation of 
their evidence. It is not to he regarded ns exhaustive nor is it necessary that each 
witness should be able to deal with all the questions.) 

[ - 

Part I. 

A. — Agricultural Indebtedness, 

In order to devise measures for the increase of credit facilities to the 
agricultural classes it is necessary to reach an estimate as accurate tis possible of 
the existing indebtedness of these classes. Can von furnish any such estimate 
for your village, Tehsil or Nizainat or for the tvl'tole Stale ? If not, can you 
suggest the manner in which such an estimate can Ive obtained with reasonable 
accuracy ? 

In such an estimate please distinguish between — 

(a) the amount of debt with land as security which is in the form of a 
registered mortgage. 

{h) the amount of debt which is incurred against any other assets, such 
as the village house, ornaments, ploughs and other agricultural 
implements, crops and produce, or debt which is given on the 
general security of all the assets without a specific pledge. 

Please state w^herever possible the purposes for which the debt was incurred 
such as — 

(a) the repayment of earlier debts, 

(/>) marriage and other social occasions, 

(c) famine and other kinds of distress, 

[d) payment of land revenue, 

{e) growth of the debt by compound interest, interest not having 
been paid,, 

( /) seeds and manure, 

[g) improved agricultural implements, 

{h) sinking of wells and agricultural improvements, 

(Q payment of wages to labourers, 

(/) litigation, 

{k) purchase of cattle, 
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(/) purchase of land or bringing into cultivation fallow land, 

{m) construction or acquisition of houses, 

(n) education of children. 

Who form the majority of these borrowers, persons owning more than an 
holding which will support an average family or those owJiing less than it ? 
What pei-centage of persons owning land above 100 biglias borrow for these 
various purposes ? What measures would you suggest for limiting borrowing 
for wasteful and unproductive purposes ? How would you encourage borrowing 
for productive purposes by these classes ? 

Please indicate also to whom this debt is largely due and whether the 
creditors are Bikaner Government, co-operative societies, indigenous bankers, 
professional money-lenders or Zamindars. 

2. lYiiat are the rates of interest charged by the .various classes of cz’editors 
and the methods used for calculating* interest and for enforcing repayments 
of debt ? 

3. How far in your opinion is the provision of credit facilities affected by 
existing legislation and legal procedure ? Have you any suggestion to make 
regarding improvements in this respect ? 

4. Are financial difficulties responsible for replacement, on a large scale 
of small agriculturists by (a) bigger Zamindars and (b) money-lenders in the 
areas with which you are familiar ? 

5. Do 3 mu think a large number of people who are efficient farmers, are 
being turned into tenants for a period or tenants-at-will through the process of 
the enforcement of the old debts and of landed property passing into the 
hands of creditors ? 

6. If this process is going on, does it take away from the actual cultivator 
the incentive to produce more or cultivate his land in a more efficient or better 
manner ? How far can this process be checked by legislation ? Can you 
suggest any other method for counter-acting it ? 

7. Is it customary for Zamindar money-lenders in your village, Tehsil, or 
Idizamat to extract ]Dersonal service or any other form or labour in lieu of 
interest on loans from borrowers ? 

8. Please describe the methods and effects of advances made in cash and 
in kind by particular money-lending communities or agencies such as Kabuli 
money-lenders to agriculturists, the operation of loan banks and the system of 
Eahti loans given b}^ mone}^ -lenders to people of small means. 

9. Can 3 mu state if the Contract Act of 1922 is being availed of in the 
State to any appreciable extent ? What measures would you suggest for a free 
use being made thereof ? 

10. Would you suggest the enactment of legislation in connection with 
the .publication and regulation of accounts of money-lenders ? Would you 
suggest any legislation for the purpose of ensuring fair transactions between 
the money-lenders and the agriculturists ? 

11. Are there any Village Arbitration Boards or Village Punchayats in 
your village, Tehsil, Nizamat or the whole State ? If so, is this agency ‘ freely 
resorted to for purpose of settlement of disputes between the money-lender and 
the agriculturist and is their decision effective ? 
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B. — Finance for Agriculiural Production . 

12. Describe the present system by which the agricnltnrist (Zamindar and 
cultivator) in jmur Nizamat obtains finance for : — 

(«) expenses during cultivation, 

(b) capital and permanent improvements, 

(c) other special needs, e.g., failure of monsoon, land revenue, etc. 

Consider separately the cases of («) small cultivator or peasant proprietor 
(b) an owner of 100 bighas of land anct (c) a large land-holder. 

What proportion of it is obtained in kind, e.p., seed, plough, cattle, etc. ? 

What are the rates of interest charged in your village, Tehsil or Nizamat 
for advances for (a), (b) and (c) the periods foi’ which loans are ordinaril}^ taken, 
the nature of the security given and accepted, <?./;/., standing crops, land, liouse 
property, ornaments, etc.,) and other conditions attaching to the grant of such 
loans ? Do you consider the rates of interest exhorbitant. Are difi'erent rates 
of interest charged for cash advances and loans in kind ? 

Describe the part played in financing agriculture for (a), (&) and (c) by 
Bikaner Government, co-operative banks, the indigenous banks and bankers, 
Zamindars, professional money-lenders, merchants and dealers, and any other 
organisations outside the State giving credit. 

18, Does the cultivator freely borrow ialxivi unde)' the Agriculturists 
Loan Act ? If not, please state the reasons. Are there any defects in the 
working of this Act ? If so, what remedies would you suggest ? 

14. Is there co-ordination among the various credit agencies including 
Bikaner Government, and is there any scope for improvement in that direction? 

15. State defects, if tin}’', in the present systeni of financing agricultural 
production and the reasons for the existence of such defects. Can you suggest 
any remedies ? 

16. Can you give an estimate of the total amount of capital required at 
present for the various purposes, (a), (5) and (c) mentioned in question 12 above 
for your vdllage, Tehsil, District or the whole State ? On what basis would you 
form such an estimate'? Is the capital at present available adequate for the 
purpose ? 

C. — Finance for Marlceiing. 

17. Can you name the marketing centres for the various crops in your 
village, Tehsil or Nizamat ? Does any of the produce taken to adjoining States 
or Government Mandis for purposes of marketing and the reasons for so doing? 

18. Describe the present method of marketing ])rincipal crops in ^mur 
■\dllage, Tehsil or Nizamat or the whole State. What is the part played b}^ the 
different class of indigenous mone}’ -lenders, co-operative societies and mer- 
chants and dealers during the process of marketing ? Is there anj^ co-ordina- 
tion amongst them and is there any scope for improvement in that direction ? 
What charges does the cultivator pay to (a) money-lender and (5) the commis- 
sion agent or broker ? Are there any other incidental charges ? 

19. - How far can we do away with the middle ihan and curtail his profits ; 
and how can there be direct dealings between the producers and consumers ? 
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20. How far commercialisation of agriculture and agricultural produce is 
possible in the State ? Is it possible to open new markets for the sale and 
purchase of various commodities which can be sold by the agriculturists or 
purchased for his domestic or field use with advantage and profit ? 

"PA. In Avhat manner does the agriculturist store his produce : — 

(«) previous to taking it to market, and 
(b) at the market ? 

Is it possible for him to use grain so stored as security for obtaining credit ? 

22. Do, 3 mu think licensed warehouses can be opened in the various 
Hizamats or Tehsils of the State for the storage of grain, etc., with corresponding 
advantage to the agriculturists and do you think there is any need for Bikaner 
Government assistance in the matter. 

23. Describe the credit facilities i-equired for the financing of produce 
during marketing and the facilities actually existing. 

In regard to such facilities is there an}’ special difference between the trade 
carried on between the various places in the State, between one place of the State 
and of other States or British India or between one place of the State and Foreign 
countries ? 

24. What different kinds of instruments of ownership of goods and 
produce, e.g., railway receipts and documents are employed for raising money 
during the process of marketing ? 

Are any difficulties experienced in the use of these instruments and have 
you any suggestions to make with a view to removing these difficulties ? 

25. What are the possibilities of forming pools and of co-operative effort 
generally in the transporting and marketing of produce ? 

26. Have you any suggetions to make for the more extensive use of bills 
in internal trade in rural areas ? 

27. What are the existing facilities aAmlable to the Public for internal 
remittance, describe the part played by the negotiable instruments in the internal 
trade of the State and state any defects in the existing system and any sugges- 
tions you have to make for improvement ? 

28. What arc the different classes of hiindis current in your Hizamat 
and is there any difference or speciality in their form or duration due to the 

■ usage of the trade or customs of the place ? 

D, — Long Period Loans for Agriculture. 

29. Is there any appreciable demand for long term credit in your village, 
Tehsil or Nizamat or the whole State, and if so, by which of the classes ? 

30. To what extent are loans available or obtainable for long periods in 
your village, Tehsil or Nizamat or the whole State on the security of land by — 

(«) landlords, and 

(b) tenants of various kinds ? 

31. Does the agriculturist freely borrow tahavi ? If not, please state 
the reasons. Are there any defects in the system ? If so, what remedies would 
you suggest ? 


/ 
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32. In Your village or Tehsil or Nizamat Avliat is the average value of land 
per biglia of different quality ? What ratio does the annual yield of land of 
average quality per higha bear to its market value under normal conditions ? 

What are the factors effecting such value ? In your reply please distin- 
guish between : — 

(«) value of land in Bikaner Government auction for non-payment of 
revenue, 

(}}) value of land in the event of sale by court decree ? 

(c) value of land in purchase by private negotiation, and also state the 
causes of difference. 

38. Are their any legal impediments in your Tehsil, Nizamat or the whole 
of Bikaner Government to mortgage of agricultural holdings ? If so, are they 
having any adverse effect on the agriculturist’s capacity to borrow capital for 
long periods ? Do you suggest any modification of the existing law ? 

34. Are there any special difficulties Avhich you think will be experienced 
in the areas with which you are familiar in the way of raising'money on deben- 
ture bonds through a mortgage bank if one is started by the State and can you 
state if their response would be sufficiently large to warrant the establishment 
of 'a land mortgage bank ? 

35. Are there any other kind of banks in your Kizamat for the provision 
of long term credit excepting the co-opei’ative banks ? If so, state what you 
know of the method of work and of raising capital ? 

36. If no such institutions exist in the State, please suggest the lines on 
which such institutions could be established and work to the advantage of land- 
lords and tenants particularly with regard to the following : — 

(a) Management, directorate, the rights and votes of shareholders, etc., 

(h) The amount of capital and the value of each share ? 

(c) In case the share capital is not taken up by the public, should the 

Bikaner Government undertake the obligation of subscribing the 
balance ? 

(d) What should be the period of the loans advanced by such a bank and 

what should be the margin between the amount of loan and the 
value of mortgage ? 

O O 

(e) In what manner should land mortgage banks obtain working capital, 

e.y., from : — • 

(?) deposits, 

(ii) funds from a central institution, • 

(?'/?) debenture bonds, 
or all of these ? 

(/) Should debentures carry Bilcaner or British Government guarantee 
either for principal, or interest, or for both ? 

(^) If debentures are not taken up by the public, should the Bikaner 
Government take up the balance ? 

(/?) Should the debentures be included in the list of trust securities ? 

w 
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37. On wliat terms should ii'>'ncnltui'al inortgnoe haidcs raise inon'ey under 
each of; the heads mentioned above, with or witliont Bikaner or Indian Govern- 
ment guarantee, and on what terms should tlicy lend out money .so as to cover 
their expenses ? 

38. What method would you recommend for calculating the value of land 
offered for mortgao’e ? 

O O 

39. If the Bikaner or Indian Government undertakes anv financial oblia'a- 
tion, what measure.s would you suggest to secure it against unnecessary lo.ss ? 

40. Do you suggest any measures for — 

(a) improvement in the record of right and title of owner-ship so as to 
.simplify reference, and to avoid })Ossibilities of disjmtes and 
counterclaims by parties other than those who are the clients of 
the bank, 

(^>) .simplification of the process of foi'eclosnre and sale by the mortgage 
bank in the event of non-payment, 

(c) reduction of costs of reference to the record of rights and of registra- 
tion of records and of the process at law so as to I’ecluce the 
burden on the good constituents of the bank in respect of charges 
incurred on account of defaulters ? 

41. Can you suggest aiyy other measures for the adequate provision of 
long term credit against sound security ? 

Industries Subsidiary to Agriculture. 

42. Give some idea of the small subsidiary industries allied or supplemental 
to agriculture existing in your village, Tehsil, IShzamat or State such as rice 
milling, daily farming, gur making, garden produce, cotton ginning, sugar 
refineries, hand spinning, avooI carding, etc. Are these industries suffering from 
lack of adequate capital ? What measures would you suggest for financing them 
on an adequate scale ? 

43. Can you suggest methods by Avhich any such industries could be 
encouraged and by Avhich the producer might be enabled to get a better return 
for his labour ancl (Xipital in these industries ? 

44. To what extent Avill transport facilities provided by the State or by 
co-operative effort open. a market for these subsidiary industries ? 

45. Can you suggest any enterprise.s Avhich may gWe employment to the 
farmer during seasons in Avhich he cannot make full use of his time on his farm 
.and thus enable him to supplement his income and raise his standard of living ? 

46. What Avould be the best method of securing Avorking capital for such 
enterprises ? 

, 47. What financial machinery do you suggest for this purpose ? 

Rural Co-oiycration, 

48. Are the co-operative credit societie.s in A'our areas merely money- 
lending institutions or do they do any real banking business, e.g , receiving 
deposits, etc. ? 
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49. State ■^vhat you know of the relations that exist between the co-opera- 
tive banks and the State Savings Bunk and the indigenous bankers in the State. 

50. Please point out defects, if any, of the co-operative credit societies in 
the areas with which you are familiar. Please suggest any remedies for remo- 
ving them. 

51. Desci’ibe any existing difficulties in the matter of financing in the case 
of co-operative banks both in regard to short and long term capital. 

52. To what extent has the co-operative movement succeeded in meeting 
the financial needs of the agriculturists ? 

53. Canyon give an estimate of the amount of extra capital required for 
financing rural co-operative movement adequately in your village, 'i’ehsil, Nizamat 
or the State ? 

54. Have you any views regarding the possibility and desirability of 
granting financial concessions in order to stimulate the growth of the co-operative 
movement (t.y-, by extension of special GXGm])tion from certain. taxes to genuine 
co-operative societies, inclusion of debentures issued by Central Co-operative 
Bank in Bikaner in the list of trust securities, etc. ?) 

55. How far cash credit by co-operative banks have helped in the develop- 
ment of cottage industries in State ? 

56. What subsidiary and allied industries to agriculture are capable of 
development in the State through co-opei‘ation and financing by the Land 
Mortgage Banks ? 

57. Has co-operation resulted so far in the increase or decrease of indebted- 
ness of the agriculturists ? 

58. Has co-operation helped people to redeem their old debts totally? Has 
it led to the investment for productive purposes ? Has it infused the spirit of 
co-operation ? Has it raised the status of the agriculturists ? 

59. Does the increase in the number of co-operative societies indicate 
the success of co-operation, or some other criterion be fixed to judge its success? 

60. How far can an urban bank be a link between the village co-operative 
banks.* indigenous bankers and joint stock banks in big cities ? 

Non- Agricultural Credit and Indchted^icss. 

61. Can you give any idea as to the rates of interest and the extent of 
indebtedness of urban communities in the areas with which 3^11 are familiar. 
What banking facilities exist for them and what suggestions have 3 ’ou to make 
in this connection ? 

62. Are there any local industries not necessaril}^ allied to agriculture 
existing in your village, city, Tehsil, Nizamat or the State ? If so, have you 
au}^ suggestion to make regarding financing them during the process of produc- 
tion or marketing ? Are their financial requirements adequately and satiafactori- 
ly met by the existing organisation ? If not, have you an}* suggestion to make 
in this connection ? 

63. To what extent has the co-operative movement succeeded in meeting' 
the financial needs of the small trader, and the industrialists in your village, Tehsil 
Nizamat or State? How far in j’-our ojfinion, is the movement capable of meeting 
the financial needs of these classes ? 
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64. In ^vhat direction,? .should tlie co-operative movement lie extended in 
order to meet the special needs of the urban area.s in your State. 

6o. Describe the part played by the different classes of banks and bankers 
and importing- and exporting firms in the financing of foreign trade of State 
during the following stages : — 

(a) Export trade — 

(i) from the village to the mandi, 

(n) from the mandi to the exporting port. 

{h) Import trade — 

(i) from the importing ports to the distributing centres in State, 
(«) from the distributing centres to the consumer. 

66. lYhat are the terms on which the financing of trade during the above 
stages is done ? xire any difficulties experienced in this connection and have you 
any suggestions to make for removing tho.se difficulties and for improving in 
any way the financial facilities existing for this purpose ? 

Indigenous Bajilcer and Money-lender. 

(This class includes individuals or private firms receiving deposits, dealing 
in aundis or lending money other than the State Bank and Co-operative Banks.) 

67. Please name the communities which practise indigenous banking or 
money-lending in the areas with which you are familiar. 

68. State'what you know of the functions of the indigenous banker or 
money-lender in your village, Tehsil, Nizamat or State, enumerating all kinds of 
business he transacts ? Does he combine other business wdth banking ? If so, 
to what extent ? What percentage of these indigenous bankers live exclusively 
or mainly on money-lending and banking ? 

69. How and to what extent does an indigenous l^anker or money-lender, 
in your village, Tehsil, Nizamat or State assist in financing agriculture, trade 
and industry ? Do any of them invest in industrial .shares or keep bank deposits 
to any appreciable extent ? 

70. State what you know of the organisation of the indigenous banking 
.system in your Nizamat or State with regard to — 

(a) the amount of capital invested, 

(h) the volumes of their business, 

(e) their expenses, 

- (d) the relations between the village money-lender or banker and banking 

institutions and indigenous banks in the State, viz., the State 
Savings Bank and the co-operative banks. 

(e) the adequacy of the facilities afforded by the State Bank to indige- 
nous bankers. 

71. State "what 3 mu know of the various forms of Jmndis and other credit 
instruments used bv the indigenous bankers and manev-lenders, the extent of 
their use as compared to the use of rupees and notes, and the stage of production 
or marketing in which they are used. Give sample copies of any of the Jmndis, 
promissory notes, deposit receipts, etc., used in your locality. 
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72. State -what you know of the indigenons banker’s methods of granting- 
loans and allowing cash credits and the terms and nature of these loans and 
cash credits. 

73. What are the means l)y Avhich tlie indigenons bankers and banks 
provide tliemselves with funds to ineet tlic demands on tliem for funds ? Dis- 
tinguish in this respect between the village money-lender or bankoi-, town banker 
and the big banker in hlizamats or Slate. Form an estimate, or indicate the 
means of forming an estimate, as to the extent of their deposits. 

74. What are the rates of interest allowed on various kinds of deposits 
received by them? Do these,ratcs vary in dilferent seasons? A\’hatare the rates 
of interest charged by one indigenous banker to another [mhxikari rates) with or 
without security ? 

75. What are the rates of interest cither in money or in kind which the 
agricultural community has to pay at present to the indigenou.s bankers ? 

76. In what manner do you suggest these rates could be brought doAvn by 
better organisation ? 

77. Would the reduction of such rates confer great benefit on the agri- 
cultural community and increase its resources thereby’ leading either to an 
improvement in the standard of living or enabling them to spend more on 
agricultural improvements, better agricultural implements, etc. 

78. Is there a ])rejudice in your locality against the indigenous bankers ? 

79. Are the dealings of this class of bankers with their clients conducted 
on sound lines ? If not, indieate the existing defects, making suggestions for 
remedying them, 

80. After making alloAvance for the legal ex])enses, management chargesj 
losses through foreclosure, can you give an idea of the net return to the indige- 
nous bankers and money-lenders on their capital. 

81. How many of the indigenous bankers or money-lenders have failed 
since 1920 ? Is their business generally declining or increasing ? 

82-. Please state whether the indigenous bankers and mone3’--lenders are 
able to meet all demands for accommodation or whether they are obliged to refuse 
any either on account of the unacceptable nature of the security ofl’ered or owing 
to insufficiency of their working capital ? 

83. What are the existing facilities available to the public, including 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders for internal remittance ? 

84. To what extent do su])ply bills facilitate remittances ? Have you any 
suggestions to make for increasing their use ? 

85. State any defects in the existing system and make suggestions for 
improvement;. 

86. Describe the part played by negotiable instruments in the internal 
trade of the IState. 

87. Does money flow from one rural centre to another and from rural 
centres to urban centres during any season of' the 3’ear. 

88. Are bills of exchange payable at more than one year after date or sight 
in common, and what importance, if any is attached to them by the commercial 
community from the point of view of stamp duty ? 


89. Have 3^011 any suggestions for tlie introclncLion of the l^egotiable 
Instruments Act in the State by ’\vhicli the public and the hankers handling 
Itundis might be better protected or benefited ? 

90. Are hioidis emanating from 3 ^ 0111 ’ localit 3 ’ discounted in 3 ’our local 
centre or are they sent to Bikaner and discounted there, or are they held by 
middlemen, merchants or commission agents ? 

91. Have you any suggestions to make for the more extensi\'e use of bills 
generally, {e.c/., by reduction of duty on bills) ? 

92. Do you think there is a large amount of 11101103 ^ in the Nizamats in the 
hands of indigenous bankers which does not find emplo 3 unent throughout 
the 3 mar ? 

93. Do you think that owing to this cause an}’ large amount of money is 
flowing outside the State either for long or short periods ? 

94. Do 3 ’'ou think any kind of improvement in the organisation of lending 
or borrowing-can be made by which these funds instead of flowing outside the 
State would find remunerative employment in the Kizamals and thorch}^ benefit 
the Nizamats ? 

95. At what rates are Jiiindis purchased and sold in the hacar during the 
different seasons ? Does the State bank’s /mnh/ rate affect thc'ie rates ? If so, to 
what extent ? 

96. Are these bankers sufficientl 3 ' protected by hnv ? 

97. Is there any legal or other facility which can be extended to them ? 

98. Would you suggest an}^ means of making this class of bankers more 
serviceable to the community ? Can they secure larger cliental if they are re- 
cognised by Bikaner Government ? What should be ihc terms and conditions of 
such recognition ? 

99. Do you recommend any other facilities to he given to this class for 
this purpose ? 

100. Could 3 mu suggest an 3 '' means by wdfich the indigenous banking 
system in State could be improved and consolidated ? 

101. What do 3 ’ou think would be the attitude of the indigenous banking 
community towards the introduction of any measures for regulating their 
operations and for giving publicity to the same ? 

102. Could you suggest any means of creating or increasing trade bills 
wdiich the State bank or a reserve bank could discount ? 

103. Hoiv in your opinion should the indigenous banking S 3 ^stem be linked 
with the central 11101163 ^ market of the State ? 

104. Would you suggest the establishment of a branch of an Indian joint 
stock bank, or a local bank with local directorate in the State v ith which the 
indigenous system may be connected ? 

105. In what manner could such a bank iiibpire the confidence of the 
indigenous bankers and be able to utilise the local knowledge and experience of 
the latter ? 

106. How is the competition of such a bank with the indig-enoiis bankers 
to be avoided ? 
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107. Wliat suggestions have you to make in regard to closer connection 
(a) between tlie village banker and tire city, banker and (h) bet^yeen the indige- 
nous banlicrs on the one band and joint stock banks including State bank, on 
the other liand ? 


Investment habit and attraction of Capital. 

108. How many of the agriculturists living in your village, have in your 
opinion got a surplus income over their necessary exp'enditure ? Estimate tlie total 
amount available for saving in your village, Tchsil, Nizamat or the ydiole State. 

109. Can 3 ’ou form an estimate of the actual capital savings of the agri- 
culturist in 5 ’our village, Tehsil, Nizamat or the whole State ? 

- 110 . Can 3 "ou give any useful information in regard to the habits of the 

people of the State to invest in silver and gold ? Attempt and estimate of the 
amount of gold and silver bought in your village, Tehsil, Hizamat or wdiolc 
State since 1913 ? 

111 . Is the tendency towards hoarding increasing or decreasing ? Can 
you give an estimate of the amount oC hoarded wealth (e.g.') valuable kept 
buried, ornaments, etc.,) for your village, Teli.^il, Hizamat or State ? On what 
basis do you arrive at the estimate ? 

112 . Can you indicate clearh^- the habits of various groups of people or 
communities in your Hizamat or State with reference to moneys which come into 
their hands hj sale of produce or through any cause ? Where do they keep this 
money and for what purposes and in what manner do they use it ? What has 
been the influence of co-operative societies and banks, insurance companies and 
provident societies in this respect ? 

113. Do the farmers lend to fellow agriculturists and on what terms? 
How do they invest surplus money in a prosperous year ? Give any information 
you can regarding the amount, growth and distribution of capital among the 
indigenous population ? 

114. State what you know about the growth of cheque habit ? 

115. What has been the effect of the abolition of stamp duty on cheques 
by the Government of India and can this be extensively used in the Nizamats 
of the State. 

116. What classes of population use cheques ? Have you any suggestions 
to maae for further promoting the cheque habit '(e.y., payment to Bikaner 
Government servants and bank employees above Pi.s. 100 by cheques) ? 

117. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of vernacular 
scripts in banking ? 

118. Do you support the view, that the banking and investment habit in 
State is of very slow growth ? If so, to what causes do you attribute it ? 

119. What are the means or institutions in existence for encouraging 
savings and investment habits ? 

120. Are the public provided with full facilities for the investment of their 
savings ? 

O 

121 . Can the existing facilities be improved in any way or extended in the 
smaller interior places ? 
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122. Are State Treasury Cash Certificates popular in your District and can 
aii)^ steps be taken to increase their popularity ? 

123. Do present interest rates o£ State Cash Certificates require revision 
and do existing terms of issue in any way need alteration ? 

124. Does the State Savings Bank afford all possible facilities to the pubhc ? 

125. What classes of population resort to such forms of investment ? 

126. Can anything be done to attract other classes ? 

127. ill Savings Associations like those under the National Savings 
i\iovemeut in England help to popularise the Cash Certificates ? Have you any 
knowledge of Investment Trusts ? Do you advise the formation of such bodies 
in your Nizamat or the whole State ? 

128.. Can 3^011 suggest ways in which per.sons unwilling to earn interest 
on deposits can be induced to render such interest available for the economic 
development of the State ? 

129. Have 3mu anything to sa3' regarding the alleged competition of the 
Imperial Post Offices with the existing State Banking Institutions in regard to 
deposits 1)3'- their attractive rates on Postal Cash Certificates and Treasury Bills ? 

130. State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of Bikaner Govern- 
ment securities afforded b3^ Bikaner Government, Are you in favour of granting 
an 3’- special facilities to the small agriculturists and the small investors of the 
State to take up some form of Government securities ? If so, state Avhat special 

facilities vou recommend ? 

*/ 

131. State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of securities other 
than Bikaner Government securities, afforded b3^ the various financial agencies ? 

1 32. Have 3'ou an37 suggestions to make regarding the various possible 
means ' of' educating the people of the State to invest their savings in productive 
undertakings, propaganda by Bikaner Government in regard to Bikaner 
Government loans for capitid expenditure, etc.) ? 

133. As far as you know, what has been the result of the opening of new 
branches in recent da3"s by the State Savings Bank P 

134. What arc the existing banking resources in 3"our District or State ? 
Do 3mu consider them adequate ? 

135. Can 3"ou suggest places suitable for the opening of State Savings 
Banks, co-operative credit banks, mortgage banks and branches of joint stock 
banks in the areas with which 3'ou are familiar ? 


j 


pAirr II. 

Industrial Banl's and credit facilities jor Bikaner's mam industries. 

1. State with reference to one or more industries which you have had 
opportunities to observe the credit facilities required with special reference to 
(a) fixed capital expenditure or block, and (J)) current requirements or floating 
capital. 

2. Different methods of financing and different classes of paper or docu- 
ment arc used in industries in connection with production j import and export. 
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Hfire^ you any suggestions to make in regard to the gi’ant o£ facilities for 
higher training ontside India to liank probationers and bank assistants in India.- 

5. Have yon any suggestions regarding tlie constitution of- the Indian 
Listitnte of Bankers or the Bikaner Institute of Bankers affiliated Avith the 
Indian or English Institute of Bankers ? 

6. IVhat is the present position and Avhat in your opinion should be the 
future position of the Institutes of Bankers in regard to banking education ? 

HaA’c you any proposals of a practical nature for the proAusicn of special 
training of this class. 

7 . What is the training of indigenous bankers at present ? 

8. What are the prospects, present and future, of boys trained in banking 
in India ? 

Do you attribute the sIoav development of lianking and specially branch 
banking to absence of trained men in Jnelia ? 

9. Do not the present social, economic and commercial education system 
repuiro OA'erhauling if prosperity is to be a reality instead of a mirage. Hoav 
far legislation should he carried in these directions. 

10. What should be the organi.sation of a good banking system in State 
to co-ordinate all Banking Institutions. 

r . — General Banking Organisation and Money Market. 

1. Do you iii]d in the present organisation of banks, and the money 
market in different parts of India and Bikaner State any defects Avhich arc likely 
to be remedied bj’ — 

(a) administrative measures of Bikaner and Indian Government, 

(Jj) legislation, and 

(e) co-oj)eration amongst bankers themselves ? 

2. IlaA'e 3 "ou any suggestions to make regarding greater co-operation 
between indigenous banks and other banks in India and co-operative banks. 
State Savings Bank and indigenous banks in Bikaner. 

8. HaA'c you any suggestions to make with regard to the organisation 
and functions of clearing houses in India and do you sug'gest the establish- 
ment of one in Bikaner affiliated with one in British India ? 

4. Have you any suggestions to make Avitli regard to the regulation of the 
bank rate ? 

5. Can you describe from per.sonal obseiwation any financial panic which 
arc set in any centre in Bikaner State or India ? 

Explain its causes and state if you have any suggestions to make Avith a 
vicAv to preventing any unjustified panic ? 

6. Can you indicate the iiature of frauds and malpractices Avhich haAm 
been experienced by bank in India and Avhich liaAm from time to time led to 
stricter regulation and resti’ictioh of credit by these banks thus making bona fide 
constituents suffer ? 

To Avhat extent have such frauds and malpractices to be attributed to the 
inadequacy of existing legal provision and clefectHe Jiatnre of business practices ? 
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Can 3"oii suggest any change which will afford protection to the banks against 
such malpractices without entailing anj’' hardship on bona fide customer ? 

7. Ha^e you any suggestions to make with regard to banking organisation 
in Bikaner State or British India by which — 

(rt) the cost of management may be reduced, 

(f)) the rates of interest on advances can be brought down, 

(c) greater stability of banks can be assured, and 

(d) the cash resources of the various banks can be mobilised to meet any 

emergency or unexjDCCtcd situation that may arise ? 

8. Considering that the dividends of established banks are fairly high, 
what in your opinion prevents more capital being invested in the expansion ol' 
existina: banks or the establishment of new banks in India and Bikaner State ? 

9. Do 3mu support the suggestion that Banks in India and in the State 
do not find a sufficiently large number of bills against which the3' could make 
advances and that this particular instrument of credit of which banking system 
in other parts of India or other countries make large use is not available in 
sufficient quantities in the State ? If so, what are the causes of this and what 
remedies "do 3*011 suggest and is the condition prevailing in State identical or 
different than the one prevailing in India ? 

10. Have you any suggestion to make regarding the organisation of the State 
i\Ioney Market with reference to settlement on any stock and produce exchange 
and establishment of independent market or a branch of the one in India ? 

11. Can you describe the relationship that now exists in India between the 
banks and the various classes of brokers, such as finance brokers, lJundi brokers 
and exchange brokers and does that condition exist in the State also ? 

12. Have you any information regarding the general agency business done 
by Banks in India for their constituents and what is the arrangement of bankers 
in State ? 

13. How far have banks in India found the maintenance of their own 
godowns successful in meeting the trade requirements of their constituents, and 
is this necessaiy in Bikaner State and if so, on what system ? 

11. Have 3mu an3^ suggestions to make for augmenting the resources of 
banks so as to enable them to afford further facilities to commerce, industiy and 
agriculture ? 

Would you recommend any one or more of the folloiving methods for 
securing the increase in capital or would 3'ou suggest an3' other method : — 

(u) by way of foreign capital, b3* direct floatations in other 
countries or through Foreign Banks ; or 

{])) by attracting the savings of the community, or 

(c) by funds made available by Bikaner Government, c.g., a proportion 
of the receipts from savings bank de))osits ? 

15. To what extent have the Imperial Bank of India and other banking 
institutions in the vaions parts of India been serviceable to Indian interests in 
particular and — 

(a) the Bikaner Government, 

lb) Indigenous Banks in the State, 
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(c) moveQient o£ crops, 

(d) any industries, in general ? 

16. Have you any views regarding tlie present position of the Imperial 
Bank of India and the position it should occupy in the future and should a 
bank like this be established in the State either independently or affiliated with 
the Imperial Bank of India. 

17. What facilities and concessions should the future State Bank enjoy 
from Bikaner Government, Municipal and other associations in the State ? 

State if in your opinion Joint Stock Banks in Bikaner State and India 
should also be afEorded similar facilities and concessions. 


GPr. 2620— S-30 -225. 





